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No man who hath tasted learning but will confess the many ways of 
profiting by those who, not contented with stale receipis, are able to manage 
and set forth new positions to the world: and, were they but as the dust 
and cinders of our feet, so long as in that notion they may yet serve to polish 
and brighten the armoury of truth, even for that respect they were not utter- 
ly to be cast away.— MILTON. 
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Art. L—NOTES ON THE LOST RIVER OF THE 
INDIAN DESERT, 


HE large blank space marked “‘ Great Desert,” in the north- 
west of the map of India, is probably familiar to most 
people. Some, however, may not be aware that a considerable 
portion of this tract was once cultivated and prosperous, studded 
with towns and villages, and inhabited by powerful tribes, 

No doubt a great part of the desert has undergone little 
change since pre-historic times. Its ancient name of Marus- 
thali (region of death) proves this, But with regard to the 
lands of Nair and Kadal—the Ramala of the Arab geographers— 
the truth of the legends which assert their ancient fertility is 
attested by the ruins which everywhere overspread what is now 
an arid, sandy waste. : 

In confirmation of the local traditions which ascribe the deso- 
lation of this once flourishing country to the drying up of the 
stream by which it was fertilized, the dry bed of a large river 
may still be traced from near the Himdélaya, through Bhat- 
tidna, Bikanir and Bhéwalpur, into Sindh; and thence onwards 
to the Rann of Kach (Runn of Cutch). 

This old channel, which is more than six hundred miles in 
length, is known in different parts of its course as Naiwal, Sotra, 
Hakra, Wabind, Dahan, &. The names Sotra, Hakra and 
ae are those most generally used, the others being more 

cal, 

In Kiepert’s map of Ancient India,* the Sotra or Hakvra is 
represented by a dotted line as a continuation of the Gaggar ; 
and as joining the Indus alittle below Uchh, The true position of 
the channel is, however, forty miles south of that city; and it is 
plainly traceable onwards into Sindh. 

Major-General Cunningham, R.£.; has, in his Ancient Geography 
of India, laid down the course of the Hakra correctly from 
longitude 74° to longitude 70° (Maps V, VI and IX) as Neudras 


* In illustration of Prof, Lassen’s Indian Antiquities. 
A 

























































2 Notes ou the Lost River 


Fluvius, Sotra, and Chitrang. But instead of joining the Indas 
above Bukhar, as represented in Map IX, the river, in latitude 27° 
55, longitude 69° 56, turned southward and then westward to about 
thirty miles south-east of Rhori. At this point its bed becomes 
continuous with the old channel generally known as Narra or 
Nala, which is to be traced onwards to the Rann of Kach. To 
the Narra, I shall again refer. 

Along the course of this lost river, are scattered mounds, great 
and small, marking the sites of cities and towns ; many of which 
must have been of considerable importance. 

Amongst these remains are found huge bricks such as were used 

by the old Hindus, but have not been made in India for centuries ; 
with these, however, are others of a much later period. Fresh 
water shells, exactly similar to those now existing in the Satle} 
and Indus, are found in many parts of the tract referred to. 
‘ So unsettled was the condition of this part of India at the time 
the great changes referred to took place, and so complete was the 
desolation produced by them, that of such a series of events as 
the drying up of a large river ; the ruin of cities and towns; 
the depopulation of provinces ; and their conversion into desert ; 
little more than a few legends remain, amongst the scanty popu- 
Jation of this inhospitable region. 

The Sotra or Hakra has been generally supposed to be the 
dried-up bed of the Gaggar, which rises in the outer Himdlayan 
range (now called Sewalik) between the Satlej and the Jamna. 

As, however, no large river is mentioned in the Vedas, or other 
ancient Hindu writings, between the Saraswati and the Satlej, 
some authorities have considered this channel to be the old course 
of the former, This it could not have been, as that sacred stream 
is said to have lost itself in the sand in the time of Manu; while 
the Hakra, as I shall presently show, was flowing in the thirteenth 
century. Both Gaggar and Saraswati undoubtedly joined the 
Hakra, but they did so merely as tributaries ; as did the Chitrang, 
which also rises in the so-called Sewé4lik range, and has been 
identified with the Drishadwati of the Rig-Veda and Mahabharata, 

The waters of all these streams combined could never, under any 
imaginable conditions, have maintained a permanent river of such 
magnitude as the Hakra, for a distance of more than five hundred 
miles beyond the furthest point to which they reach, at the time 
of their greatest floods. 

It should be borne in mind tkat this long course was through a 
thirsty and nearly rainless region, whick, below the junction with 
the Saraswati and Chitrang, did not furnish a single feeder. 

This absence of branches is sufficient to dispose of a theory 
which has been put forward, that the Hakra dried up owing to 
a diminished rain-fall, 
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A little consideration, however, would have prevented any 
attempt to solve the mystery in this way ; for it must involve the 
supposition of such meteorologic conditions as would have 
rendered the nursery of the Brahman race an uninhabitable swamp. 
The neighbouring large rivers, too, must in such case have been 
vast in proportion ; which, as their channels show, they were not, 
Some of these streams, indeed, mentioned in the Vedas as being 
fordable, are so with difficulty at the present day. 

In addition to this, we find from the hymns of the Rig-Veda 
that instead of rain being inexcess, relief from draught was 
frequently prayed for, even in the tract near the hills, where the 
rain-fall must have been heaviest. 

The god whose praises were most frequently sung was Indra, 
who gave “rain to the sacrificer.”* 

The Gaggar, Saraswati, and their tributaries, contain but little 
water except in the rainy season. Their sources being in the outer 
and lower Himalayan range, they are fed by rain only, and not 
by the melting snows also, asare all the large rivers of Northern 
India. The collecting ground of these streams, moreover, is, and 
always must have been, very limited, as it lies between the 
Satlej and Jamna valleys. 

There is nothing in history to show that these rivers ever con- 
tained much more water than they do now. Some diminution in 
their volume may have taken place during the lapse of ages, frome 
changes in the lower Himalayan range, as well as from the des- 
truction of forests and increase of irrigation. There is no doubt 
alsoa tendency to the obliteration of the lower portion of their 
course ; partly by the drift of sand and dust from the desert ; and 
partly by the deposit of the silt brought down by the streams 
themselves, owing to the absence of the great river by which it 
would have been carried off to the sea. All these influences, how- 
ever, have, as we find from history, produced but little effect during 
a very long period. 

Our knowledge of the condition of this tract of country previous 
to the time of Sultan FirGéz Shah, in the fourteenth century, 
is very vague. That ruler made several attempts to remedy the 
desert condition of the lands about Sirsa and Hissar, by bringing 
water from the Satlej and Jamna into some of these old river-beds. 
Before this, according to the Tarikh-i-Firiz Shabi, travellers 
passing that way from Irak and Khorasan Lad to pay as much as 
four gitals for a pitcher of this necessary of life. 

It is evident from this, and from the description given in the 
Mulfuzat-i-Timuri and the Zafar-nameh, of- Timur’s march from 
Ajodhan {Pak Pattan) to Dehli, that in the fourteenth century 





* Original Sanskrit Texts, II, 361. 
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neither the Gaggar nor the Chitrang flowed further than they do at 
present. Indeed, as already observed, it is impossible from the 
nature and area of their collecting ground, that the course of 
these streams can ever have extended to any considerable distance 
beyond its present limits. 

Since, then, these rivers could not have furnished it, whence 
came the great volume of water which once made its way down 
this broad channel to the sea? Between the Jamna and the 
Satlej, there is no opening by which a large river could have 
entered the plains. There is no sign of the former having carried 
off the waters of the Hakra ; but in the case of the latter, there 
is evidence of changes quite sufficient to explain the transformation 
of a once fertile region into a desert. 

There can be no doubt that the Satlej, instead of turning 
nearly due west from Rupar to join the Biy4s, as at present, 
originally flowed in a much more southerly direction; and that 
the Sotra or Hakra is its ancient bed. 

One of the hymns of the Rig Veda (33rd of third Mandala) 
has been considered to allude to a junction of the Satlej and Biyds 
at avery remote period. The Rishi Viswamitra is represented 
as fording, with a wagon and chariot, a stream called Chhutudri 
and the Vipas, near their confluence. 

That one of the rivers mentioned in this passage was the Biyds 
is evident, but that the other was the Satlej is more than doubtful. 

There is nothing in the context to show that the latter river 
is alluded to. 

Elsewhere in the Rig Veda, as well as in the Nirukta, the name 
given to the Satlej is S’utudri, which in the Mahabhérata and 
later writings is rendered Satadru; but the stream here referred 
to as joining the Vipas is called Chhutudri. This name is applied 
to the river not only in the hymn itself, but also in the Nirukta, 
and by the comparatively modern commentator Sayana, without 
apy remark to show that the S’utudri is indicated. 

Again, the rivers are described as rushing from the sides of the 
mountains ; the scene must, therefore, have been near the foot of 
the Himdlayas and very far from any possible point of junction 
between the Satlej and Biyds. 

Further, the Biyés is addressed in the hymn as by far the 
most important of the two streams, and is called “ the broad and 
beautiful Vipas,” no such epithet being bestowed upon the 
Chhutudri, although, had the latter been the Satlej, its volume 
must have been nearly twice as great as that of the Biyds, 

It appears most probable that the Chhutudri was not the Satlej, 
but the river now known as the Chukki, which joins the Biydés 
shortly after that stream enters the plains ; and which is remarkable 
for the rapidity with which it rises and again subsides, 
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Variations in the names of the rivers are generally carefully noted 
ic the Nirukta ; thus we learn that the Biyés acquired the name 
Vipasa after and in consequence of the attempted suicide of 
Vasishta. Previously, the river was called Uranjira and Arjikia.* 
From Uranjira was possibly derived the Saranges of Arrian ; the 
ancient name of the Vipasa being mistaken for a separate stream. 
This is the more likely, as the Saranges appears to have no 
modern representative, the position of the Sohan, to which the 
name has aie applied, not agreeing at all with Arrian’s description. 

It is probable that the legend related in the Mahabharata, of 
the Satle} having separated into a hundred channels when Vasishta 
threw himself into it, was founded upon some great change in 
its course, 

That the Biyés and Satlej ever mingled their waters, previous 
to the thirteenth century, is opposed to the traditions current 
throughout the tract between these rivers and the Saraswati ; 
which agree that, until this period, the Satlej flowed in the 
Hakra channel. 

These legends are strongly supported by the physical aspect 
of the country ; while they are confirmed by the fact that several of 
the old river-beds, which combine to form the Hakra, have 
been traced to within so short a distance of the Satlej that they 
could not have belonged to any other stream. 

Between the Saraswati and the Garrah is a series of broad 
channels, most of them a mile or more in width, of which those 
to the west terminate in the valley of the latter river; while 
those towards the east, which are the most ancient, are continuous 
with the Sotra or Hakra. All diverge from the direction of the 
point at which the Satlej leaves the hills. 

Most of these old river-beds are now dry, or only contain a 
little water in the rainy season. They are all more or less 
obliterated in the upper part of their course, so that only the com- 
gp recent ones can be actually traced to the banks of the 

atlej, but most of them can be followed up to within a few miles 
of that stream. 

Of the channels continuous with the Hakra, the westernmost 
which is known as Naiwal, was found by Lieutenant (now Colonel) 
Hodgson, R.E., F in 1847, to be clearly defined at the village of 
Urkara, about twenty miles south-west of Ludidnah, and half 
that distance from the old left bank of the present Satlej. It 
has since been traced some miles further towards the north- 
east. 

-Near Shekopura, about half-way between Urkara and the 





* Original Sanskrit Texts, J,417; + Report on proposed Tehara 
Il, 342, Canal. 
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river, are two more channels similar to that just mentioned, one 
of which branches off from the other. Both of these turn 
towards the west, enter the valley of the Biyas and Satlej, and 
become continuous with the old course of the latter stream 
known as Dhund-i-Daria, which will be referred to presently. 

Thus, the most westerly arm of the Hakra and the easternmost 
of the old beds of the Satlej traceable to the Biyds valley are, 
although partially obliterated by time, still definable to 
within five or six miles of each other, and this in a level plan. 
There can be little doubt that these deserted channels diverged 
in succession from the same point; and that, although they 
separate so widely, the same stream at different times flowed 
in each of them. 

From Urkara the Naiwal may be traced, in a south-westerly 
direction, to Abohar, which is situated upon its banks; and 
thence to Kurrulwala (latitude 29° 53, longitude 73° 53) where 
it is joined by another similar river-bed, from the eastward, 
which bears the same name. The people of the country assert 
that each of these in turn was the bed of the Satlej; and 
that the eastern branch came from near Machewara, an an- 
cient town, twenty miles from the point at which that river 
enters the plains. 

The celebrated fortress of Bhattinda is situated upon the Naiwal 
last mentioned. This is no doubt the river-bed referred to 
by Mr. Davidson, Settlement Officer of the Ludidnah district, in 
1851, as extending from the southward of Machewara to near 
Tulwundi (fifty miles north-east of Bhattinda) and thence onwards 
to the south-west. 

At Kurrulwala, where these two channels of the Naiwal 
unite, they become continuous with the western arm of the 
Sotra or Hakra, which, passing by Tartarsir and Ganeshgarh 
to Bullur on the borders of Bikanir and Bhawalpur, there 
joins the eastern or Bhatnair branch. This, a still older 
course of the river, is formed by the junction of several broad 
channels known as Naiwal, War or Wah, Purana Daria or Gaggar, 
Chitrang, &c. 

Each of the three first of these is said to have been in turn 
the bed of the Satlej. This has been confirmed so far that, during 
the surveys for the Sirhind canal, the Naiwal has been traced to 
Chumkour, close to the old high bank of the Satlej, and five 
miles from its present course. This place is ten miles from 
Rupar where the river enters the plains, and about the same 
distance from the town of Machewara already referred to. 

The Chitrang was converted into an irrigation canal by 
FirGz Shah in the fourteenth century. The Wah, which receives 
the torrent known as Sirhind-nallab, was also in the same reign 
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utilized as a canal ; the Sirsa torrent being turned into it through 
a great cutting, traces of which still remain near Rupar. The 
same channel was long afterwards connected with the Satlej by 
Mirza Kundi. The Naiwal is dry. 

In the old river-bed now known as Gaggar, flows the stream 
of that name, the waters of which, however, although supple- 
mented by those of the Sarsuti, are exhausted before they reach 
the junction with the other branches of the Hakra. According 
to tradition, this, as already mentioned, was originally the 
bed of the Satlej. It is continuous, near Munak, with the 
Purana Daria (ancient river), a broad channel which is un- 
connected with any of the streams flowing from the neighbouring 
hills ; and which has been traced in the direction of Sirhind and 
Rupar, to within a few miles of the Wah just referred to. 

It would appear that when the Satlej changed its course to the 
westward, the Gaggar torrent, previously a tributary, was left 
in possession of the deserted channel. 

The Gaggar must originally have been of much less im- 
portance than it is at present, for the Sarsuti (Saraswati) which 
now falls into it above Munak, formerly flowed much further 
south, and joined the old channel just mentioned below the 
famous fortress of Sarsuti (now called Sirsa), which was built 
upon its banks in the sixth century. 

By the change just alluded to, the course of the Sarsuti was 
shortened nearly one hundred miles ; and the Gaggar became the 
principal river of the country, giving its own name, as far as its 
waters reached, to the old bed of the Satlej in which it con- 
tinued to flow. 

The foregoing accounts for the absence of all mention in the 
Vedas or Mahabhérata of any such river as the Gaggar, or- 
indeed of any important stream, between the Satadru (Satlej) 
and the Saraswati. Of the five rivers so frequently named 
between the Indus and the sacred stream, the Satadru is always 
alluded to as nearest to the latter. 

All this is confirmed in the strongest manner by the fact 
already mentioned, that, between the Sarsuti and the Satlej, there 
is no opening inthe hills by which a large river could have 
entered the plains. 

The disappearance of the Saraswati ‘is readily explained by 
the changes just alluded to; for that river, no longer able to 
reach the Satlej, which had forsaken its ancieut course, necessarily 
lost itself in the sands of the deserted channel until, as already 
explained, in later times it joined the Gaggar above Munak. 

Tke Saraswati is always described in the Rig Veda as a flowing 
stream ; and nothing is there said of its disappearance in the sand, 
as afterwards alluded to in the Mahabharata and by Manu, Nor 
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is there in the Veda any hint of the mythical subterranean course 
referred to in the Raghuvansa, and since extended by the Brahmans 
to the Triveni near Allahabad. 

It is possible that the Saraswati once flowed still further south, 
and joined the Chitrang, but of such a course no vestige now 
remains, 

About A.H. 757 (A.D. 1357) Sult4n Firaz Shah converted the 
old bed of the Saraswati into an irrigation canal, by which he 
brought the waters of the Gaggar to Sarsuti, and thence to the 
“ rivulet of Khera (Hakra?), upon which he built a city named 
after him Feruzabad.”* This Firdzabad was built upon the channel 
now called Gaggar, which, therefore, is identical with the so- 
called “ rivulet of Khera.” 

The upper part of the Hakrais called Sotra or Sutra, which 
is probably a corruption of Sutodra or Sutudri, the old name 
of the Satlej. 

Hakra appears to be a modified form of Sagara, the letter § 
being pronounced like H in Rajputana and in Sindh. 

The old beds of the Satlej, referred to, are more or less obli- 
terated in their upper part, by the process of silting-up ; which, 
from the constant abrasion of the mountains, and the very much 
heavier rainfall, is far more active in the sub-Himélayan tract 
than in the dry and level plains. 

The current of the Satlej is rapid, especially where it first 
leaves the hills, and the soil through which it flows is light and 
sandy, the stream has therefore cut deeply into it. Owing to this, 
and to the effects of the silting-up process just alluded to, the 
present bed of the river is much below the level of these old 
channels. This difference is, for the reasons already given, most 
marked near the Himélayas, and it diminishes very coasiderably 
further south. 

The result of the same processes of erosion on one hand, and 
silting-up on the other, may be seen in the difference of level 
between that part of the old bed of the Biyds which is dry, and the 
portion in which the combined rivers have been flowing for less 
than a century. 

To the effects of the ordinary changes in the bed of the Satlej, 
already alluded to, must be added those produced by the cataclysm 
of A.D, 1762, when the river was dammed up for some weeks 
by a landslip in the hills, and, as mentioned by Major-General 
Cuningham, its waters rose to a height of four hundred feet before 
the barrier gave way. 

The general slope of the country intersected by these old river- 
beds is from the north and east, towards the south and west ; in 
which direction the changes referred to have taken place. 





* Ferishta, Dow’s Ed. I, 306, 
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A tendency to change their course is to be observed in most of 
the Panjab rivers. In the case of the Satlej, this is accounted 
for amongst the people by the following legend :— 

“Tn the time of the great Raj& Salwan (Salivahana) the Sutludra 
(Satlej) flowed southwards from the Himalayas, through the country 
now occupied by the Bikanir and Bhiwalpur states, and onwards 
through Sindh to the sea. 

“ Puran the eldest son of Salwan, who had become a religious 
ascetic, for some reason invoked a curse upon the river, and ordered 
it to leave its bed and go to join the Ravi. The river obeyed, and 
began from that time to change its course more and more towards 
the west; till, six hundred and fifty years ago, it entered the Biyds 
valley. The western branch of the Naiwal, then deserted by the 
stream, was the last of these channels connected with the Hakra 
which, therefore, at this time (about A.D, 1220) finally ceased to flow. 
The Zaminddrs (landholders) afraid that the river, in obedience 
to the command of Puran, would soon leave their lands, as it had 
already done those further south, besought the intercession of the 
holy Shaikh Farid-ud-din Shukar Ganj. This great apostle of 
Islam, having prayed, commanded the wandering stream not to 
move beyond five kés (7 miles) from the bed in which it was then 
flowing.” This was the channel to the west of Abohar known 
as Dhunda or Dhund-i-Daria, and has been already alluded to. 

Puran, son of Salwan, is the hero of many legends in the 
Panjéb ; and many disasters, especially famines, have been attri- 
buted to his curse. 

The account of the intervention of Baba Farid is probable enough. 
The good offices of holy men are still sought when changes occur 
in the course of these rivers, as is so often the case in the rainy 
season ; when sometimes the whole lands of a village are carried 
away in a few days. 

Shaikh Farid died in A.H. 660 (A.D. 1261) at the age of 77,* 
and his memory is still held in the greatest veneration throughout a 
large portion of the Panjab. His tomb at Ajodhan, now called 
Pak Pattan (holy ferry), was visited by Fir4z Sh&h and by 
Timur, and is still a celebrated place of pilgrimage. 

That the lands on the banks of the Hakra thus became waste 
in the first half of the thirteenth century, is confirmed by the 
tradition still preserved throughout the course of the lost river, that 
at this period the country was depopulated by a terrible famine, 
and that the surviving inhabitants took refuge in the valley of 
the Indus, the tract then abandoned having ever since been desert. 

It is stated in the Tabakat-i-NAsiri, that when Uchh was besieged 
by the Mughuls, in H. 643 (A.D. 1245) the army sent to its relief 





* Or, according to another account, in H, 664 (A.D, 1265) at the age of 95, 
B 
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was unable to march by Sarsuti and Marot, im consequence of 
the drought on the banks of the river. Marot is now in the 
heart of the desert ; but then the high road from Dehli to Multan 
passed under its walls, and followed the course of the Hakra from 
near Sarsuti to within a few marches of Uchh. After this period, 
armies marching from Dehli to Mult&én always took the road by 
Abohar and Ajodhan; but the more direct way by Marot was 
occasionally taken by travellers for some time later. 

Colonel Tod mentions that the only information he could obtain 
as to the drying-up of the Hakra (which he supposed to have been 
the Gaggar) was from a couplet recited to him by an old man of 
Dandosir near Bhatnair. This was to the effect that the country 
was rendered waste by the river ceasing to flow, in the time of 
Rai Hamir Sodha.* According to the Muntakhab-ut Tawarikh,t 
Hamir was the last of the Sumra dynasty, which ruled in Sindh 
and over a considerable portion of the desert of Maru. The 
Sumras were a branch of the Soda tribe of Rajputs, and their 
downfall occurred in the thirteenth century, after the destruction 
of their lands by the drying-up of the Hakra, 

The Satlej when it abandoned the western Naiwal entered the 
valley of the Biyas, as already mentioned, and flowed under the 
high land which formed its eastern boundary. At this time, 
therefore, took place the first junction between these rivers, 
and their combined streams were henceforward known as Beyah 
(Biyas). The application of the name Satlej to the streams below 
the confluence is a modern innovation, and is not to be found in 
old writings, Hindu or Muhammadan. The Garrah was never 
known as Satadru or Satiudra. 

Thus, in the Tabakat-i NAsiri it is mentioned that in A.H. 643 
(A.D. 1245) news arrived of an army of Mughals under Mangu 
Khan baving reached Uchh. The Sultan Ala-ud-din marched from 
Dehli to drive back the invaders and “when he arrived on the 
banks of the Beyah the infidels raised the siege of Uchh.’’} 

Here the allusion is to tke united streams. The Satlej is not 
mentioned, although the writer was with the army, that river 
having then become merged in the Biyas. 

Again, the same authority says that in H. 655 (A.D. 1257) 
Malik Kishlu Khan Balban came from Sindh to the banks of the 
_Beyah, from whence he marched to Samiéna.§ Here the com- 
bined Biyvas and Satlej is evidently meant. 

We are told also, in the Tarikh-i-Fir4z Shahi, that in A.H. 667 
(A.D. 1268) the {Mughal horse crossed the Beyah, but were 
quickly driven back by forces from Multan, Samana, ce. |) 





* Aunals of Rajasthan, II, 187. § Elliot, I, 356. 
7 Elliot, I, 345, 485. || Lbid, UT, 112. 
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In each of these instances, as also in several passages of 
Ferishta, the rivere alled Beyah is that which we now kuow as 
Satle} or Garrah. This is no clerical error, for the term is 
never applied to the Satlej above the confluence. Thus, accord- 
ing to the Tarikh-i-Alai, in A.H. 695 (A.D, 1296) the Tartar chief, 
Kadar, came with an army from the Jud mountain (Salt Range) 
and crossed the Jhelam, Beyah, and Satlader (Satlej)."* As 
this invader was defeated near Jhalandar, he must have crossed 
the latter rivers above their junction. 

In the Térikh-i-Mubérak Shahi it is said that in A.H. 796 
(A.D. 1395) Sarang Khan crossed the Satlader near Tehara.t+ 
And again, that in “A. H. 823 (A.D. 1420) the rebel Tughan Rais 
with an army crossed the Satlader at Ludidpah.| These towns are 
above the meeting of the two streams. The same “ry amend 
applies the term Beyah to the combined rivers near Uchh.§ 

It was not by Musalmén writers only that this name was 
given to the stream which we now call Satley or Garrah, for 
Colonel Tod observes that in the ancient chronicles of the Bhattis 
of Jesalmir, who were lords of the country on both its banks, 
“ the Garrah is always called Beah.”|; ‘To this day, the river 
below Firazpur is known to the boatmen as Biyah or Garrah. 
The moderu term Satlej is rarely if ever used, except by those 
who have been brought into contact with Europeans. 

All this shows pretty clearly that the Satlej is an interloper, 
and the Biyds the original stream. Had it been otherwise the 
mighty Satlej must have retained its name throughout its course. 

There is a legend to the effect that the Naiwal, and therefore 
also the Hakra, became dry in consequence of a Raja who lived 
near the hills having diverted the course of the river by a bound 
(embankment) in order to be revenged upon the chief of 
Sui. This story is probably as true as that of Puran’s curse, 
hut both are confirmatory of the other evidenee that each of 
these channels was in turn the bed of the Satle}. 

Besides the ruins already referred te, many places of ancient 
renown still remain, in a more or less decayed condition, upon the 
hi anks of the Hakra and its branches. Of these may be mentioned 

Sarsuti (Sirsa), Bhatnair, Rangmabal, Sodul (Suratgarh), Ulwana 
(Sirdargarh), Bhattinda, Mchera, Abohar, Bullur, Phulra, separ 
Maujgarh, Derawal, Trehaira (Dingarh), Nohur (Islamgarh), and 
Thanét. Most of these were flourishing at the time of the early 


Muhammadan invasions. ae 
In Sindh, the sites of many once famous towns, whose positions 
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are disputed, may possibly yet be found upon the banks of this 
old river-bed. 

With regard to the changes which led to the drying-up of the 
eastern or Bhatnair arm of the Sotra or Hakra, I have been 
unable to fix any dates for their occurrence; but it is probable 
that this channel was abandoned by the stream at least a 
century before the Hakra finally ceased to flow. The Bhattinda 
Naiwal, which next became the course of the river, was supplanted 
by the western or Abohar branch; and this was in its turn 
deserted, as already alluded to, in the first kalf of the thirteenth 
century. 

According to the legend current on the spot, Bhatnair was 
founded by Bharat, brother of Rama, three thousand years ago. 
In the middle of the eighth century this fortress was held by the 
Chohan Rajputs,* and in the eleventh century it is mentioned, 
with Multan and other important places, as tributary to the Chohan 
chief of Ajmir.f ‘Tradition asserts further, that the fort (which 
had probably been destroyed by the Ghaznivide invaders) was 
rebuilt in S. 1102 (A.D. 1045) ; and that the Sotra then flowed 
under its walls. 

Bhattinda, though probably less ancient than Bhatnair, was also 
a place of note. It is by some writers considered to have been 
one of the capitals of Jaipal, the great opponent of Mahmud, and 
to have been taken and sacked by the latter on his first expedition 
to India. Sir H. Elhiot, however, points out that this is an error, 
and that Waihind on the Indus, was the city destroyed on that 
occasion.{ Local tradition says that Shahab-ud-din, after the 
defeat. of Rai Pithura (A.D. 1193), repaired the fort of Bhat- 
tinda and dug a canal to supply it with water ; so that the branch 
of the Naiwal upon which it was built had then become dry, and 
the river must have been flowing in that case to the westward, 
under the walls of Abohar, 

About A.H. 664 (A. D. 1265) Bhatnair and Bhattinda were 
repaired by Malik Sher Khan, and occupied as defensive posts 
against the raids of the Mughals.§ It is probable, therefore, 
that both strongholds had then been for some time abandoned, 
owing to the surrounding lands having become waste from the 
changes in the course of the river lately referred to. 

At the time of Timur’s invasion, the Satlej, or at all events a 
portion of it, still flowed in the Dhunda, or Dhund-i-Daria, 
already mentioned, which is under the high bank forming the 
boundary of the Biyds valley, and some twelve miles from the 


Naiwal. 
“ As the term Dhund is generally applied to a channel containing 
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water, but which has been deserted by the principal stream, it is 
probable that the main body of the river had then moved further 
west, 

According to the Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi, Taghi Khan Turkchi, 
one of the léaders of the disturbances which followed the depar- 
ture of Timur, marched in H. 801. (A.D. 1400) from Samdéna 
towards Debalpur against Khizr Khan, with whom he fought a 
battle on the banks of the Dahunda in the khitta (district), of 
Ajodban. ‘The former chief was defeated and fled to Abohar.* 

Again, in H. 808 (A.D. 1406) Malik Ikbal Khan marched from 
Rupar towards Multan, and fought a battle with Khizr Khan, 
on the banks of the Dahunda, near the khitta of Ajodhan.t 

In S. 1650 (A.D, 1593) the Satlej again altered its course 
in the same direction towards Fazilka. After this several similar 
changes took place, till at last the main streams of Biyas and 
Satle} met at Hariki Pattan, and since A.D. 1796 the combined 
rivers have occupied the same channel. The lands on the banks 
of the old Biyés then became waste, 

Previous to the junction just referred to, it appears that the two 
rivers did not flow in one bed as at present, but separated into 
several streams, every part of the wide valley being furrowed by 
the numerous channels occupied at different times. One of these 
is called the Garrah, and local tradition asserts that from 
this the present river derived the name. The same authority 
says that in the time of Shaikh Bhawal Huk (early part of 
thirteenth century) the course of the Biyas was between Kuhror 
and Dhoniapur. In the Ain-i-Akbari, the united Satle) and Biyas 
are said (A.D. 1596) to flow in fous streams, which meet near 
Multén. Of the names given—Har, Hari, Nurnai,and Dhund, 
the latter is the only one known at present. Most of these old 
channels bear, however, several different names ; and it is probable 
that one of those referred to was the Garrah, upon the banks of 
which (A.D. 1524) Mirza Husain Shah Arghun drew up his 
army to meet the attack of the Governor of Multan, who was 
marching to relieve Uchh.}} 

When the main streams of the two rivers united, the greater 
body of water took the present more direct course, which probably 
differs little from that of the Hyphasis of Alexander, being to 
the eastward of most of the old chanuels. 

In S. 1840 (A.D. 1783) the course of the Satlej reached its 
furthest limit towards the north-west. The bed of the river is 
now about twelve miles to the south of that in which it then 
flowed. 

Previous to the 13th century, history not only makes 


* Elliot, 1V, 38, ‘t Elliot, J, 314, 
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no allusion to any junction beiween the Satlej and the Biyas, 
but ignores the former entirely as an affluent of the Indus, 
Arrian, Strabo, and other classical writers, as well as the Arab 
geographers, omit all mention of the Satlej when describing the 
tributaries of the Indus. As the two rivers did not meet till 
they reached the Rann of Kach, this is sufficiently accounted for. 

Thus, too, is solved the difficulty in providing a place for the 
Satle] amongst the five branches of the “ Panjnad,” which has com- 
pelled modern geographers to transfer that name from the Indus to 
the Chenab. The latter has no claim whatever to this title which, 
as Burnes justly observes, is unknown upon its banks.* The 
“ Panjab ” or “ Panjnad ” is the Indus itself. The “five rivers” of 
the Vedas and Mahabharata were five separate streams. The appli- 
cation of the term to any one river appears to be of later date. 

Arrian’s description of the four branches of the Indus is very 
clear. In his account of Alexander’s voyage, this writer says :— 
“ And he had not sailed far before he arrived at the confluence 
of the Hydraotes and Akesines, for the Hydraotes flowing 
into the Akesines there loses its name. ‘Then sailing down the 
Akesines he came to the place where it falls into the Indus. For 
these four large and navigable streams at last discharge their 
waters into the Indus, though they do not preserve their individual 
names uutil that time. The Hydaspes falling into the AKesines 
loses its name there, the Akesines takes in the Hydraotes, and also 
the Hyphasis, and retains its name till it falls into the Indus.”+ 
Here, we have four large and navigable rivers flowing into the 
Indus. Of these, the identity of the first three (Hydaspes, Akesines, 
and Hydraotes) is undisputed; and the fourth, from its name 
(Hyphasis), and its position with regard to the others, could only 
have been the Biyds (Vipasa). Where then was the Garrah or 
Satlej 2. Had any such river joined either the Chenabor Indus, it 
could not have escaped the notice of so many and acute observers as 
were in Alexander's fleet, or of the numerous writers who after- 
wards described his voyage. But the Satlej, flowing through 
Rajasthan aud other unknown countries beyond the Hyphasis, 
would be included amongst those “ other rivers’’ which, as Arrian 
says, ‘‘ discharge their waters into the ocean, on this side the 
Ganges.” 

Strabo, after describing the same rivers as the writer just 
quoted, and in the same order, says: “ All the rivers which bave 
been mentioned, the last of which is the Hypanis, unite in one— 
the Indus.”} Here, again, is no allusion to any stream  corres- 
ponding to the Satlej. 

‘The Arab and other oriental writers of the middle ages ignore 
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ihe existence of any such stream as the Garrah. In_ the 
Chach-nameh, a translation of an old Arabic account of the first 
Moslem invasion of India, no mention is made of the Satlej 
or Garrab, although the Biyas is frequently referred to. The 
translator of this work lived at Uchh, near the junction of 
the Chenab and the Indus, at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century ; and must have been well acquainted with the position of 
all the rivers of that part of the country. 

In the work referred to, we are told that Chach, King of Hind 
and Sindh, in the seventh century, prepared an army intending to 
march to the boundary of his kingdom which adjoined the Turk. 
The astrologers having fixed an auspicious time, he set out from 
Aror (on the left bank of the Indus, near Bukhar) and after 
many marches reached the fort of Pabiya, on the south bank of the 
Biyas. This fort was taken, and Chach then crossed the Biyé4s and 
the Révi, and took Multén.* Here nothing is said of the 
Garrah or Satlej, although no other river is omitted which now 
intervenes between Aror and Multan; while the mention of the 

Xavi, which anciently flowed to the south of the last named city, 
is a proof of the accuracy of the historian. 

The same writer in his account of the route of Muhammad 
Kasim, the Arab conqueror of Sind, (A.D. 712-18) says: “He 
then marched from that place (Aror) and journeyed till he arrived 
at the fort of Yabiba (Pabiya) on the south bank of the Biyds.” 
Again, we find that “ Muhammad Kasim left the fort (Pabiya), 
crossed the Biyas, and reached the fort of Askalund.” After this 
he crossed the Ravi and took Multén.+ 

Al Biladuri, who lived some three centuries before the trans- 
iator of the Chach-nameh, in describing the march of the Arab 
army, mentions no river between Aror and the Biyas, 

The geographer Al Biruni (tenth century) says that the Sind 
after passing Audar (Aror) bears the name of Mihran, and adds : 
“ In the same way as at this place (Aror) they call the collected 
rivers “ Panjnad ” (five streams), so the rivers flowing from the 
northern side of these same mountains (Himélaya) when they 
unite near Turmuz and form the river of Balkh (Oxus) are called 
the “Seven Rivers.” 

Thus, above its junction with the Chenab, the Indus was called 
Sindh ; from this point to Aror it was the Panjnad ; and from 
that city to its mouth it bore the name of Mihran. 

The Panjnad, therefore, included the Sindh and four other rivers, 
of which the Satlej could not have been one. 

The writer just quoted gives a more detailed account of the 
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branches of the Indus, than do the other Arab geographers ; but 
unfortunately, his description of the Satlej and its tributaries is 
very vague, ‘This vagueness is increased by the translator having 
endeavoured to make bis descriptions agree with modern geography, 
and to introduce the Satlej amongst the affluents of the Panjnad ; 
although, as we have just seen, the author distinctly excludes it. 

After a description of the Kabul, Swat, and other streams, the 
translation runs thus : “ All these rivers fall into the Sindh near 
to the fort of Biturashit, at the city of Kandahar which is Waihind. 
After that comes, from the west, the river of Thibet called the 
Jhelam. This and the waters of the Chandra unite about fifty 
miles above Jharawar (Chandrawur ?) and the stream flows to the 
west of Multén. The Beah joins it from the east. It also receives 
the waters of the Irawa (Ravi). Then the river Kaj flows into it, 
after separating it from the river Kuj, which flows from the hills 
of Bhatal. They all combine with the Sutlader below Multan, at 
a place called Panjnad, or junction of the five rivers.”* 

The first portion of this description is clear enough, but, with 
regard to the last two sentences, Sir H. Elliot observes: ‘“ There 
is some confusion here, which cannot be solved by any interpreta- 
tion of the original. J have modified the translation, but the 
passage is still doubtful. The Arabic differs in some points, It 
makes no mention of the Chandra ; but as it speaks of the \aters 
being ‘ collected from many places,’ it would seem that the name 
Chandra has been mistaken for the word chand (several). It is 
ambiguous about the Kaj, but it seems to say as follows: Then 
the river Laj separates it distinctly from the river Kut, which 
is collected from the waters of the mountains of Bhatal, and it 
joins it where it joins the Sutlader as it descends from Multan.”+ 

From this, obscure as it is, one point at all events seems clear, 
which is, that the rivers collected from the mountains of Ebatal 
joined the Sutlader (Satlej). Now the Gaggar and Chitrang 
receive all the streams flowing from these mountains (the Sewalik 
range between Satlej and Jamna), one or both of them, therefore, 
must be referred to under the names Kut and Kaj; and they both 
join the Sotra or Hakra. 

The Moorish geographer, Ibn Batuta, in describing his journey 
to Dehli, says: “On the first of the sacred month of Muharram 
H. 734 (A.D. 1333) we arrived at the river Sind, the same as is 
called Panjib, a name signifying ‘ Five Rivers.” 

The Tarikh-i-Hafiz Abru, written in the fifteenth century, but 


compiled from older writers, says of the Beyah: “This is also 


a large river which rises to the east of the mountains of 
Kashmir. It runs into the country of Lahawar, and to the 
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neighbourhood of Uchh. It falls into the sea in the country of 
Kambaya (Cambay.)”* This account, taken from some ancient 
work, evidently refers to the Satlej. This river had, long before 
the time of Hafiz Abru, joined the Biyas, by which name the 
united streams were known. Hence the confusion. 

The Emperor Timur says that, on his making enquiry when 
in Kashmir, as to the course of the Panjab rivers, he was told 
that, “when this river (Jhelam) passes out of the confines of 
Kashmir, it is named after each city by which it flows, as the 
river of Dandana, the river of Jamd. ‘The river passes on and 
joins the Chenab above Multau. The united waters pass below 
Multén and there join the Ravi. The river Biyaés comes down 
through another part and joins them, and the united rivers fall into 
the Sindh or Panjab ; and this river falls into the Persian Gulf 
near Thatta.”4+ Here, as elsewhere, the Satlej is unmentioned ; 
and the “Panjab” is the Indus below the confluence with the 
Chenab. 

Ferishta mentions the Nilab (Sindh) as “ one of the five capital 
branches of the Indus.” 

From this evidence it seems clear that the Satlej was not 
one of the rivers forming the Panjnad ; that it lost its name 
on flowing into the Biyés ; and that, previous to its junction 
with that stream, it was not one of the tributaries of the 
Indus. All this shows the correctness of the conclusions already 
arrived at, viz., that the Sotra or Hakra was the bed of the Satlej 
and that its drying-up was owing to its waters having become 
diverted into the Biyds valley. 

From the junction of its eastern and western arms near Bullur, 
on the frontiers of Bikanir and Bhawalpur, the Hakra traverses 
the latter state ; where it loses the name of Sotra and acquires 
that of Wahind (river of Hind). 

Near Khangarh on the Sindh border, as already mentioned, 
the channel turns southward ; and, about thirty miles south-east 
of Rhori, it becomes continuous with the old river-bed marked 
in maps of Sindh as Eastern Narra. The Narra or Nala which also 
bears the names of Hakra Dhora (old bed of Hakra), Wahind 
and Dahan, is to be traced from this point southward, past 
Amarkot, to the Rann of Kach. According to a tradition current on 
the borders of Bikanir, the waters of the Hakra at a place called 
Kak, south of the Mer country, spread out into a great lake, 
This was, no doubt, the Rann.§ 





* Elliot, IV, 4. the Mah&abh4rata, are identified by 
+ Ibid, If, 476, Professer H. H. Wilson with the 
t Dow, I, 139. inhabitants of Kach,—Vishnu Pura 
§ A people called Kakshas, dwel- na, IJ, 170, 
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On the borders of the Rann, the Narra meets the Dhora Puran 
(ancient channel), the dry bed of what was once the eastern 
and greater branch of the Mihran or Indus. It is not difficult 
to understand the formation of the Rann if it be considered 
as the former embouchure of three important rivers (the 
Indus, Satlej, and Luni) of which the two first and greatest 
have long since abandoned it. The traditions of all the 
tribes bordering upon it, agree that this expanse of salt and 
sand was anciently an estuary. And as noticed by Burnes,* 
and still more recently by Sir B, Frere, places are yet pointed out 
upon its shores which once were ports. 

In the Rann we may also recognise the great lake at the mouth 
of the eastern arm of the Indus, described by Arrian, who says : 

* When he (Alexander) had sailed far down the left branch 
and was near the mouth thereof, he came to a certain lake formed 
either by the river spreading wide overa flat country, or by 
additional streams flowing in from the adjacent lands, making 
it, appear like a bay of the sea. Abundance of sea fish are found 
there, of a much larger size than our seas produce. Steering 
to a creek to which his pilots directed him, he left there 
Leonatus with many of the soldiers and all the long galleys ; 
but he, with some biremes and triremes, passed out at the mouth 
of the river and sailed into the ocean.” 

“ He afterwards made another voyage to the lake, where he 
ordered a harbour to be made, with other places for the safety of 
ships.”+ 

This estuary, too, is evidently identical with the lake of Sagara 
in which, according to the Chach-nameh, the fleet of Muhammad 
Kasim anchored ;} and also with the lake Ash Sharki, upon 
which, Al Biladuri says the fleet of Jaishya, son of Dahir, king 
of Sindh, was destroyed by the Arab commander Junaid, who 
afterwards overran the countries to the eastward, penetrating to 
Bhroch and Ujjain.§ 

The mention of “ Bala, King of Ash Sharki” having been, 
killed by Musa Bin Yahya, one of the successors of Junaid,|} 
confirms the identity of the lake, as Bal or Bali-ka-Rai (the 
Balhara of the latter Arab writers) was the title of the rulers of 
the country upon the eastern shores of the Rann. 

Although much inferior in size to the Indus, the Hakra must 
have been of vast importance to sucha thirsty region as Sindh, 
and the change in its course produced there the same results as 
further north. 

Several points in the history of this country, hitherto not easily 
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explained, are cleared up by the discovery that a considerable 
river once flowed through it to the eastward of the Indus. 
Thus, the former wide extent of cultivation and existence of 
flourishing towns, in a tract now arid and sterile, is no longer a 
subject for wonder. And we can understand the sudden conver- 
sion of these lands into a sandy waste ; and the migration of the 
people, driven from their homes by drought and famine, which 
could not have arisen from any transient cause, as the country 
has ever since been desert. In the tract once fertilised by this lost 
river, where old tanks and ruined temples are still to be met 
with, are now spaces of fifty miles without water, and the wells 
vary from 70 to 500 feet in depth.* 

Native historians of Sindh often allude to the desolation caused 
by the drying up of this stream, but from these authorities uo 
precise date can be fixed for its occurrence. The association of the 
event, however, with the great famine and the exodus from the 
banks of the Hakra, also with the ruin of the Sumras, and the rise 
of the Sammas to power, shows that it must have happened in the 
early part of the thirteenth century ; when, as we have already 
seen, the Satiej fivally abandoned its ancient course. Ii is not 
known exactly when the Sumras were supplanted by the 
Samma tribe, but it must have been about the middle of the 
thirteenth century. Ferishta end other avthorities tell «« that the 
Sumras raled at Debal, or Thatta, when the Sultan Jalaél-ud-din 
invaded Sindh in A.H. 620, (A.D. 1223.) We also learn from 
the Tarikh-i-Masumi, that Unar, first Jam of the Sammas, became 
ruler on the overthrow of the Sumra dynasty, and that he was 
killed afterashort reign and was succeeded by Jam Juna. This 
chief who “drove the Turks out of Bakhar and ruled all 
Sind,” had reigned thirteen years at the time of Ald-ud-d{fn’s 
invasion, in A.H. 697 (.D. 1296), The accession of Jam Juna was 
therefore, in A.D, 1283 ; so that the downfall of the Sumras must 
have occurred between A.D, 1223 and that year, having been 
preceded by the disappearance of the Hakra river. 

Ala-ud-din’s army, according to the Tarikh-i-M4sumi, was sent 
by Ulugh Khan, the Sultan’s brother, then Governor of Multan, 
and was commanded by Taj Kafuri and Tatar Khan. It soon 
overran the whole of Sindh. 

Jam Juna died at this time, and was succeeded by Tamachi, 
who was taken prisoner and cagried away to Dehli, but was 
allowed to return to Sindh and resume his government.t 

The following legend relative to the drying-up of the Hakra is 
from the Tarikh-i-Tahiri, which was written three centuries after 
the event described ; and when this had evidently become confused 
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with the desertion by the main stream oi the eastern branch of the 
Indus—the Sind Sagara or Dhora Puran. The historian, whose 
dates are very incorrect, says: “From the year H. 700 (A.D, 
1300) to H. 843 (A.D. 1439) the Hindu tribe of Sumra were 
the rulers of Sind ; and that portion which is now so flovrish- 
ing (Thatta) was then a mere waste, owing to the scarcity of 
water in the Sind or Panjab river below Bukkar. No water flowed 
towards those regions (or rather, water was deficient in those 
lands), and water is the very foundation of all prosperity. The 
capital of this people (Sumras) was the city of Muhammad 
Tur, which is now depopulated and is included in the pargana 
of Dirak. Not I alone, but many others have beheld these ruins 
with astonishment.” “The cause of the ruin of the above-named 
city and its dependencies, which had flourished between nine 
hundred and a thousand years, was as follows:—Below the 
town of Alor (Arér) flowed the river of the Panjab which was 
called by the names of Hakra, Wahind, Dahan, and by others, 
for its name changes at every village by which it flows. After 
fertilizing the land, the river poured its waters into the sea.” 
The legend goes on to say that Delu Rai, who governed the 
country between the capital and Aror (which city bad then 
evidently decayed) was a tyrant and levied large contributions 
from all traders who passed that way in boats from the country 
of Hind. At last, a mercbant came who had with him not only 
very rich stores, but also a beautiful damsel. The latter was of 
course demanded by Delu Rai. The merchant obtained three 
days’ respite which he employed in erecting a band (embankment) 
across the river, below Aror, by which the course of the stream 
was turned in the night ; and the people of the country, when they 
awoke next morning, found nothing but mud in the bed of the 
Hakra. In consequence of this, “the scarcity of water soon caused 
the grass and the fields to wither and death laid its grasp upon 
men and cattle.” The historian continues: ‘“ When through the 
tyranny of Delu Rai the river of the town of Aror became 
dry, the passage of the river came to be made near Sehwan, 
and that town. which is still flourishing became populated.” 
We are-also told that the want of water ruined the lands 
of the tribe. of Sumra, and that the Samma tribe, which had 
been subject to the Sumras, removed from that country and 
settled near Thatta.* 

This legend is well known in Sindh, but the names and dates 
vary much, as also does the site of the band. The author just 
quoted, who lived at Thatta, places the embankment below Aror ; 
in Northern Sindh it is supposed to have been at some point 
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higher up the river ; while still further north, as already men- 
tioned, it is said to have been where the Satlej enters the plains. 

The story just quoted brings before us forcibly the suddenness 
of the catastrophe, and plainly shows that the drying-up of the 
Hakra was not from any gradual shrinking of the stream, but 
owing to the diversion of its waters into another channel. . As 
already alluded to, the historian has confused the tradition of 
the drying-up of the Hakra with some other relating to changes 
in the delta of the Indus. One of these, no doubt that of the 
main stream from the eastern or great Mihran to the western or 
smaller branch, is said by McMurdo to have caused the fertilization 
of the lands near Thatta, which were previously barren. 

It is not known when this change took place, but Al Biruni, in 
the eleventh century, describes the eastern as the greater and the 
western as the smaller mouth of the Mihran; while at the time of 
the invasions of Muhammad Tughlak and FirGz Shah (A.D, 1350 
and 1370) the western branch which flowed under Thatta was the 
main stream. This was so broad that the latter commander could 
not from the left bank see the battle which was being fought on 
the opposite shore.* 

It may be observed that the legend just quoted does not relate 
to the destruction of Aror, as it has been supposed to do ; nor can 
it refer to any change in the course of the Indus, The name of 
the river was Hakra or Wahind, and the city ruined by its 
drying-up was Muhammad Tur, the capital of the Sumras, which 
was situated in the now desert tract, south of Amarkot. 

Aror could not have been deserted in consequence of any 
change in the course of the rivers, as the Mihran, upon which 
according to the Arab geographers it was built, still flows within 
five miles of its site ; and is much nearer to it than the Hakra 
ever was, 

This ancient capital of Sindh appears to have been supplanted 
by Bukhar, which was a stronger position ; and to have gradually 
decayed, probably in consequence of repeated plunderings. 

McMurdo says, on the authority of the Tofat-al-Girani, that 
Bukhar was built by the Arabs from the ruins of Arort+ This 
can, however, be only partially correct ; as the latter city is men- 
tioned as a place of wealth and importance by oriental geogra- 
phers, down to the eleventh century ; and is referred to in the 
Annals of Jessalmir in S. 1212 (A.D..1156). It is stated also 
in the Annals of Mewar that a brother of tae Rajput Chief of 
that State held Aror in S, 1249 (A.D. 1193) as a fief of Ghazni ; 
and was succeeded by a younger brother, who became a convert 
to Islam. ¢ After this, Aror is no more alluded to in history ; 
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but it was still inhabited at the beginning of the thirteenth cet. 
tury, when it was visited by the translator of the Chach-ndmeh, 

Bukhar appears to have been in existence long before the 
Moslem invasion. 

This fortress, according to Tod, was founded by the Pramara 
R4jputs* of which tribe the Sumras were an offshoot. 

It is most probable that the island fort is identical with 
Baghrur, which is coupled with Alrur (Aror), by the historians 
of the Arab conquest of Sindh, as Bukhar is with Rhori to this 
day ; and which is said by the Chach-nameh to be a fort situated 
upon the Mihran, in the country of Aror, and opposite to 
Budhya.t The latter name was applied to the country on the 
right bank of the Indus above Sehwan, and separated from 
Bukhar by the river. 

This fort was the chief stronghold of the governors of Sindh, 
under the kings of Ghazni; and afterwards of Nasr-ud-din 
Kubacha, who ended his reign there by being drowned in the Indus 
H. 625 (A.D. 1228), 

Of Delu Rai, nothing certain is known, but as his capital 
was Muhammad Tur, he must apparently have been a Sumrai 
The Hindu title does not seem to accord with the name of 
his city, but his brother, Chata, is said to have been a Musal- 
man. Hindu and Moslem names and titles were strangely 
mixed up in those days. 

The portion of the legend relating to Sehwan is manifestly 
incorrect. The Hakra never flowed near Sehwan. There has 
been no deficiency of water in the Indas, between Bukhar 
and that city, within the range of history; nor any such 
change as is here described in the course of that river. 
Sehwan has flourished from the earliest period; and certainly 
did not become populated at the time of the ruin of Muhammad 
Tur and the Sumra dynasty. 

Local tradition, according to Captain McMurdo, assigns a higher 
antiquity to this fortress than to Aror or Brahmandbad; { and 
Colonel Tod mentions that it was held by Bhirtrahari, who was 
expelled from Ujjain in the first century by his brother Vikramé- 
ditya. : 

Se doe to the Térikh-i-Sindh, Siwistén (Sehwan) was the 
capital of one of the four great divisions of the kingdom of Sindh 
and Hind, in the time of Rai Siharas,|| five reigns before that of 
Dahir which ended in A.D. 712. ‘The mention of this city by 
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Arrian, Strabo, and others, as Sindomana, by the Arab geo- 
graphers [bn Kurdadba (A.D, 900), Al Istakhri (A.D. 950), 
and Ibn Haukal (A.D. 976), as Sadusan; by Al Idrisi 
(A.D. 1100) as Sbarusan; and by all as a place of im- 
portance, shows that from the fourth century B.C. to the 
twelfth century A.D. there was no want of water at Sehwan. Al 
Idrisi, indeed, says that the city was remarkable for the number 
of its fountains and canals, and the extent of its commerce.* 
In the map of Sind of the Askalul Bilad (A.D. 1193), Sadusan 
is placed upon the main stream of the Indus. From this 
time, Sehwan is frequently mentioned as a flourishing place, 
In A.D. 1350, Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlak, when marching 
along the banks of the Indus to Thatta, collected a fleet of boats 
at Siwistaén ; and twenty years later Fir4z Shah did the same. 

Thus it may be seen, that no such change as that alluded to in 
the legend can have taken place, in the course of the Indus, 
between Bukhar and Sehwan. The source of the error was evident- 
ly the confusion of two separate events, as already alluded to. 

The Eastern Narra has been generally considered as the former 
course of the Indus; and it is marked in Kiepert’s map as 
“ Ancient bed of Sindhu.” Whether, however, this channel was 
originally the bed of the Indus or of the Satlej, in it the waters 
of the Sotra, Hakra, or Wahind, flowed through the Sumra 
lands in the thirteenth century ; at which time, the course of the 
Indus had been for ages by Bukhar and Sebwan. 

Further, it was not uitil the drying-up of the Hakra, that 
the country on the banks of the Narra became waste, and was 
abandoned by its inhabitants. 

It is tolerably certain, however, for the following reasons, that 
the Narra or Hakra was originally the bed of the Satle; 
although the flood waters of the Indus have found their way into 
it in recent times :— : 

l1st.—Not only are the Narra and the Hakra continuous, but 
the channel is known by the latter name to this day, from 
Bhatnair to the Rann of Kach. 

2nd.—Although many different names are given to the Narra, 
it is never called Sindh, or Sindh Dhora (old bed of Sindh) ; but, 
as just. mentioned, it is kaown as Hakra and Hakra Dhora, also 
as Wahind. These names, as we have seen, are borme by the 
old channel of the Satlej. 

3rd.—Tradition represents the Hakra as flowing, not into the 
Indus, but into the sea, to the south of the Mer country ;} also 
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as spreading out at its mouth into a lake, so wide, that for fifty 
or sixty kds (80 to 100 miles), nothing could be seen but water. 
This lake could only be the Rann. 

4th.—There is no old channel traceable from the Indas to the 
Narra, but the waters of the former, during the inundation, 
overflow its banks for a space of fifty miles or more, and - spread 
over the country ; finding their way at last into the latter. 

When the floods of the Indus are very high, a great volume 
of water sometimes thus enters the Narra. This was the case 
m 1826, as mentioned by Burnes, and it has occurred several 
times since. The Aror canal, excavated a few years ago, also 
conducts the waters of the Indus into the Narra. 

The tract thus subject to inundation is intersected by canals 
and drainage channels ; some of the latter being of considerable 
size. 

The old bed of the Indus, known as Sindh Dhora, is from ten to 
fifteen miles west of the present course of the river ; and conse- 
quently so much further from the Hakra. 

5th.—The slope of the country, as shown by canals, &c., is from 
the Indus to the Narra, which is against the supposition that the 
latter channel was forsaken by that river; while it favours the 
entrance of the fiood-waters into the bed of the Hakra. 

6th.—The Narra or Hakra does not form a delta ; while, between 
Aror and the borders of the Rann, it does not approach, nor 
has it any communication with the Indus. Therefore, either the 
Narra could not have been the Indus, or the head of the delta 
must have been above Bukhar. and Aror; which is very much 
too far north for the situation of Patala. 

Arrian mentions that Alexander took Sindomana (Sehwan), 
before he reached the delta. And, according to Ptolemy, the 
river divided half-way between its mouth ard the capital of 
Oxykanus. This city, which was several days’ sail below the junc- 
tion of the Chenab with the Indus, has been identified by Major- 
General Cunningham with Mahorta, near Larkana, forty-five miles 
west of Aror.* From this it is clear that the head of the delta 
could not have been above the latter city. 

Moreover, all the old geographers agree that the Mihran 
divided near to, and above, Mansura; and that this capital 
was several days’ journey south of Aror. Al Istakhri and 
Ibn Haukal place this latter city half-way between Multan 
and Mansura; so also it is laid down in the map of the 
Askal-ul-Bilad. Al Idrisi says the distance from Aror to 
Mansura is seven days. The head of the delta, therefore, must 
have been a long distance south of Aror. In fact, the old 
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bed of the eastern arm of the Indus still exists to the west 
of the Nara, in the position ascribed by the writers named. 

7th—No allusion is made by any of Alexander’s historians to a 
large river such as the Hakra entering the Indus below the 
Akesines ; although, with an army marching along the bank, such 
a junction could not have been overlooked. 

8th.—Rai Chach and Muhammad Kasim, the former in the 
seventh and the latter in the eighth century, crossed no river in 
marching from Aror to Multan till they reached the Biyés. 

9th.—Sehwan has flourished probably from the time of Alexander, 
but certainly from the reign of Rai Siharas in the sixth century, 
to the present time. This could not have been the case, in a rain- 
less region, if the Indus had been flowing in the Eastern Narra, 
between sixty and seventy miles distant. Further, the Chach-nameh 
tells us that when Muhammad Kasim laid seige to Sehwan (A.D. 
712) the river Sindhu flowed on the northern side of his camp.* 
Whether this refers to the main stream or to its branch the Aral 
signifies little, as the latter has no connection with the Eastern 
Nara, and could not have been in existence had the Indus not 
flowed in its present course. 

10th.—The name (Muhammad Tur) of the city which was ruined 
by the drying-up of the Hakra ; and its having been the capital of 
the Sumra dynasty, which lasted from about the middle of the 
eighth to the latter part of the thirteenth century,+ show that this 
event happened long after the conquest of Sindh by the armies of 
Islam. At that time the course of the Indus is known to have 
been to the west of Aror. 

Much interesting information as to the rivers of Sindh may be 
gathered from the description of the marches of the army under 
Muhammad K4sim. We learn from Al Biladuri, that the Arab com- 
mander before reaching Nirun (Haidarabad) crossed a river on this 
(west) side of the Mihran.”{ And, according to the Chach-némeh, 
after staying some days at Nirun, he determined to go to Siwistan, 
and, having captured it, to re-cross the river and proceed against 
Dahir.§ That this also was the “ river on this side the Mibran” is 
evident, as Nirun was to the west of the main stream of the Indus, 
which had not yet been crossed, 

Having taken Siwistan, Sisam, and the country opposite the 
fort of Baghrur (Bukhar?) on the Mihran, Muhammad Kasim 
received orders from Hajjaj to return to Nirun, take measures 
to cross the Mihran, and to fight with Rai Dahir. The 
Arab commander again arrived at Nirun, when he collected 
boats, and having constructed a floating bridge, he crossed the 
Mihran. After several marches the army came to Jewar or Jaipur 
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on the banks of a stream called by the Arab writers Wadhawah or 
ae near which a battle was fought and Rai Dahir was 
illed. 

The fort of Rawar, the residence of the King of Sindh, was 
built upon this river, which was navigable both above and below 
it, for Muhammad Kasim directed Nuba son of Daras, to hold the 
place and keep the boats ready, and if any boat coming up or 
down the river was loaded with men or arms to take them and 
bring them to the fort. “And he placed the boats on the upper 
part of the river under the charge of Ibn Zyad-ul-Abdi.”+ 

This Wadhawah or Dadhawah was evidently the Hakra which 
bore amongst other names those of Wandanwah and Dahanwab. 

The Mihran or main stream of the Indas, at that time, was the 
channel now known as Dhora Purén. And the river on this 
side the Mihran” must have been the eastern and then smaller 
branch of that stream. 

Elphinstone has placed Rawar and the scene of Rai Dahir's 
defeat upon the Indus, the existence of the Hakra as a separate 
river not having been known ; but the Chach-némeh distinctly says 
that the fort was built, and the battle was fought, on the banks of 
the Wadhawah or Dadhawah, and that this was several marches 
beyond the Mibran.t | 

The Dhora Puraén may be traced, under different names, from 
above Halla to the Rann of Kach. There can be no doubt that — 
as observed by Pottinger,§ this was the eastern branch of the Indus 
down which Alexander sailed to the great lake, and to the sea. 

This also was evidently the eastern or greater arm of the 
Mihran, described by Rashid-ud-din, as branching off from above 
Mansura-to “the east, to the borders of Kach,” and ‘ known by 
the name of Sindh Sagara.” || 

This ancient river-bed is also identical with the Sankra Nala 
which was constituted, by Nadir Shah, the boundary between his 
dominions and those of the Emperor of Dehli. a 

On the east bank of this channel are the ruins of Brébmandbéd, 
the ancient capital of Sindh; and on the west, was built its 
famous successor Mansura; upon the site of which, m the 
fourteenth century, was founded the still later Nasirpur. 

The Dhora Purdn, therefore, was the. Mibran of Muhammad 
Kasim; and to the eastward of this flowed the Wahind Sagara, 
Hakra, or Dahanwah. 

The term Sagara being applied to both rivers has led to = 
confusion. Thus, in Sir H. Elliot’s manuscript of the Chac : 
nameh, the Wahind Sagara is mentioned as the stream up whic 
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> of the Indian Desert a, 


Muhammad Kasim sent his mangonels in boats towards Nirun ; 
when the Sind Sagara, as given in the other. MSS; is- evidently 
intended. 

Sagara, of which, as already mentioned, Hakra is a- corruption, 
appears to have been rendered by some of the early Arab writers, 
literally, as “ Sea” (bahr or bahera,.) Thus Al Biladuri tells us 
that the famous city of Mansura, which was between two branches 
of the Indus, was built. on this (western) side of the sea of Sindh. 
(Sindh Sagara ?), and.the fortress of. Mahfuza on-the other side 
facing Hind.* This has, doubtless, puzzled commentators in their 
endeavours to identify the sites of these and other ancient cities- 
mentioned by the historians of. the early Moslem invasions. 

The course of the lost river has now been traced from the Himé; 
Jayas tothe sea. Probably, with. more extended enquiry, much 
additional information on. the subject might be elicited. Sufficient. 
evidence has, however, been.brought forward to show that the Hakra. 
did not dry up in consequence of any diminution of rainfall or failure 
of its source; but that its waters, having ceased to flow in their. 
ancient bed, still find their way. by another channél to the ocean. 

It has also been demonstrated that the missing river was not. 
the Gaggar, nor the sacred Saraswati, nor yet a mythic stream ;. 
but was no other than the well-known Satle}, 


* Elliot, I, 126. 
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Art. IL—CHRONICLES OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 
Part I].—THEeE MARAVA CounTRY. 


EAR the southern extremity of the Indian peninsula, the 
level line of the coast is broken by a spit of land which 
runs out, flanked by a group of reefs and islands, to link the lone 
severed island of Ceylon ‘to the mainland. At that point lies the 
province of Ramnad ; the largest of those islands is Rauidvwatean 
Nature ha sdone so little for this remote corner of India, that 
man had every reason to leave it to its drought and barrenness 
The sand dunes that fringe the surf-beaten shore of the Bay of 
Bengal, and urge an unwearying struggle with the sea, now giving 
way to the encroaching waves, and again advancing into the 
shallows and raising barriers that defy the surf, seldom exceed a 
width of one mile from the present shore-line. But the coast 
of Ramnéd has more than its fair share of Sahara. The meeting 
of the seas, and the projection of the coast combine to heap up 
the drifting sand-dunes over long miles of land; and from the 
town of Ramnd4d to the narrow channel of Pamben, the traveller 
has to toil through more than twenty miles of sandy desert, fruitful 
of nothiag but palmyra trees. 

Nature has, indeed, dealt very hardly with Ramnad ; and the 
wretched country would, doubtless, have been crushed by this 
cruel destiny, had not human faith and religious legend flung a glow 
of renown over the country of Rama, which has made its name 
known in every corner of India; and has drawn to it crowds of 
eager pilgrims from every village of the Ganges valley, from 
Hardwar to the sea. 

Ease and accessibility have never been counted as necessary con- 
ditions of pilgrimages and shrines: the ascetics of Cyrene hoped to 
win heaven by the weariness and misery of the life they led. Aud 
a pilgrim. who starts bravely from his distant home in Hindustan ; 
and, toiling painfully through dusty heat and chilling storm, 
reaches in successive stages Benaras, Puri, Mahébalipuram, 
Srirangam, and Raméswaram, may justly think that the undying 
faith which bears him through such trials will win from a higher 
power some rich reward, 

For centuries the stream of pilgrims has never ceased to flow. 
There is every difficulty to repel ; and but little magnificence 
to attract. Bendras is on the great highway of Hindustan ; 
and is a very city of shrines and temples, to which even admiring 
curiosity can scarce fail to be drawn. Jaggandth has 4 
magnificent pile of buildings erected in his honor ; endowed by 
the devout, and guarded by princes, At the very furthest 
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corner of India stands the one temple of Raméswaram ; built 
on a miserable sandy island ; cut off by sana-dunes on the shore 
side, and by a rocky and difficult sea channel; nor isthe temple 
remarkable for size, nor architectural beauty, nor outward splendour. 
Faith, however, supplies every defect suggested by reason ; and so 
it is the lifelong desire until accomplished, and the life-long blessing 
when won, to visit this distant shrine ; to bathe in its holy sea ; 
to pour out before the sculptured deity the holy water of the 
Ganges, that has been carried without a murmur for many thou- 
sand miles ; and to bear away with the divine blessing a few drops 
from the temple well, which combines every virtue, and has power 
to remove every stain of sin. 

A country of such fame and a temple of such sanctity ean scarcely 
fail to reward inquiry into their past history. In this ~Kali- 
yugam, faith may fail, but curiosity increases. The legend may 
have lost its power, but only to gain fresh interest as a fragment 
of history. The pilgrims of religion are replaced by the pilgrims 
of enquiry ; and instead of eager questioning as to ablutions and 
ceremonies, examination begins as to the separation of histo 
from legend, as to the existence of heroes, and the dates of 
buildings. » 

Decay is busy with these records of the past in’ India, The 
legends that have been woven round holy shrines ; and which 
converted heroic men into superiiuman heroes, are falling into 
forgetfulness, and will soon be dead. Inscriptions are defaced 
or destroyed by the rough weather or by rude human igno- 
rance. A few shrivelled leaves, worm-eaten and _ broken, 
are the only records that a corporation possesses which claims 
to have maintained the worship of Rama, the hero-deity, ever 
since the country of Dravida was inhabited by the monkey 
race, and covered with the primeval forest. From such crumbling 
chronicles has the story to be gathered of this region; the drear 
sandy waste that from the first glimmer of history, has been known 
as ‘Marava Desam’—the home of the Marava tribe. 

Of this tribe the prince of Ramnéd claims to be a titular head 
and suzerain. His personal territory extends for more than 100 
miles along the sea board, and comprises an area of 2,400 square 
miles ; but, besides this district, the ‘ Marava Desam’ includes 
the neighbouring territery of Siva-gangei; with a large portion, 
if not the whole, of the Tinnevelli distriet. 

But the best prelude to au account oi its present fortunes will 
be an outline of its earliest traditions. 

Thus runs the fable of those distant days. Rama, the god- 
hero, came to the shere Of the southern sea to cross to Lanka, 
to win back from Révana his ravished bride Sita. And he waited 
on the shore, and cursed the opposing waves, and called to the 
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Sea-King, Vammna, to bear him. with his’ army acrdss the sea, But 
the Sea-King slept ; and heard not Rama’s call. 

Then was the hero wroth, and seized his bow, and fixed an arrow 
to the string and swore that if Vamna came not, he would shoot. 
and with one stroke dry up his waters. Then Vamna, the Sea- 
King, heard the angry voice, and came with presents, and fell at 
Rima’s feet, and besought pardon, and offered help. 

But the arrow that was in-Ramas bow must needs be shot, 
and so the hero aimed it against the race of Vedan, hunters 
who dwelt in the forest of Marga-antaram, and who plundered 
the travellers that passed by their roads. And-the arrow sped 
forth and carried death to all the race; and every Vedan was 
stricken and perished, except one, whose name was Semban. 

Now Semban approached, and fell at Réma’s feet and 
besought the hero to protect him, the last of his race, and to spare 
him from the stroke of his arrow. Then Rama smiled upon the 
suppliant and spared his life, and made him guardian of the 
forests of the country, which was thence called Sembi-nadu even 
to this day. And as a token of his favour Rama.gave to Semban 
a stick, in the form of half the holy chakram, or disc, and so 
the Maravan race carries the Valaritadi, or boomerang that 
Rama gave them, and hold the country that the god granted 
to Semban. From that day they guard the holy temples of the 
island of Raémeswaram ; they are custodians of the Setau or 
causeways that lead pilgrims to the shrines.;. and the town of the 
head of the race. Ramanadapuram, the city of Rama’s land, is 
the last stage in the pilgrimage of the Ramayanam. To separate 
in this tradition the myth from the history, the fable from the fact, 
would be as unsatisfactory as it would be rasb. 

That a conqueror from the north may have: reached. the southern 
shores of India, and even conquered the island of Ceylon is the bare 
conjecture that the rich legends of the Ramdyanam leave bebind 
them. The destruction of the indigenous race by Rama's shaft 
may mean nothing more than that the savage tribes that then 
peopled the primeval forest resisted bravely but fruitlessly the wave 
of northern conquest. Perhaps the only solid fact that stands up 
among this wreath of fiction is that of the acquisition of the 

rimitive hunters’ weapon, the boomerang of the Maravar, which 
still lingers in their hands as a missile in the jungle ; and still earos 
for an unerring aim small prizes of hares and ground-game. 

This story of Rama and Semban is the simplest and, therefore, 
the best tradition of the tribe’s beginning. There is, however, 
another myth, dating from the same time; but which savours 
strongly of the Herald Office, and is marked by the ingenuity of 
courtly chronieles: The Brahmanical historians of Ramnad relate 
that the first prince of the conquered Marava country was Baya 
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Guha, the king of the Bhils, who was summoned by Réma, on his 
victorious return to Rameswaram from Lanka, to rule the new 
conquest, and to guard the newly consecrated Lingaur. 

Those who know the early chapters of the Riémd&yanam will 
remember that when Rama fled from Ayodha, he was ferried 
across the Ganges by King Guha; and that the two princes 
vowed perpetual friendship on the river's bank. So, say the 
chroniclers, when the time came to leave the southern shore, Réma 
summoned his ancient friend, King Guha, from his Bhfl country, 
and bade him govern the rude people of Maravar, and protect the 
pilgrims that would visit Rameswaram. The royal line, thus 
divinely established, is not even pretended to have lived. The 
veil of darkness falls again over the land, and for long centuries 
not one glimmer of historical light falls upon the country 
of Rama. Perhaps, some fancied resemblance between the 
rude hill-men of the Bhil country and the Maravar of the 
South suggested to the Aryan Brahman the story of Raja Guha ; 
and a legend so complimentary to the dignity of the Ramndd 
dynasty would be readily received as at once probable and 
pleasant by the modern Suzerains of the Maravar country. 

‘Except this fabled connection between the Maravar and the 
Bhils, no tradition remains of a Northern origin of the tribe. 
Nor is this surprising when we remember the immense interval 
of time that must have passed since these settlers first broke 
ground on the Southern shores of India. If the true history 
of population in this Continent lies in the pushing forward of 
wave after wave by pressure from the North; the earliest wave 
has long since settled-down and has left no ripple of its mo- 
tion. They were the first that ever burst into that silent land ; and 
every echo of sound that thea broke the silence has been long 
hushed and drowned by later movements. 

The Maravar, therefore, if they come from the far North, have 
lost almost every memory of their old home. Not so the later 
settlers, of whom almost each wave has its traditions, if not 
its history; and who répresent in their so-called caste-divisions 
the successive waves of invasion and settlement. 

. It cannot be too often repeated that the caste-divisions of 

Southern India bear no sort of correspondence to the conventional 
arrangement into the four groups of—l. Brahmans. 2. Ksha- 
triyas. 3. Vaisyas. 4. Sudras. Population may be grouped 
in many ways; by ethnic character; by language; by occu- 
pation ; by religion ; and the term ‘caste’ may loosely be applied 
toeach of such groups. But to suppose that the social classi- 
fication of Manu holds good in the nineteenth century A.D., as 
it did five centuries B:€.; and is as true of Dravida as of the 
Gangetic valley ; is a delusion that can be maintained by those 
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alone whose interest bids them preserve it. Alon 

of Southern India the scueeatinnsl caste soaps eather 
meaningless, At the foot of the social tree, which agi y 
branches, but no head, lie many roots each of different ethu: 
history, but resting all on one level of contempt beneath the 
superior branches. The Shanar, the Pallar, the areiyar with 
the lowest grades of the fishing community, are the menials 
and often the actual slaves of the moneyed classes. It would 
be much more accurate to class its population as consistin 
of traders and servants on one side, and farmers and pees. 
on the other, than to talk of the priest, and the soldier and 
the merchant, and the serf, as successive grades in the body politic, 

Thus the castes of Dravida lie, as a geologist would say, un- 
conformably, and without stratification, side by side, and group by 
group, in no regular hierarchy of social succession ; but almost 
wholly independent the one of the other. Foreigners of modern 
settlement, such as the Nayakkar and Reddis of the Northern 
Carnatic ; strange races, like the Sabbais and Musalmans ; special 
guilds, as the Paravar fishermen ; not only do not acknowledge 
their social inferiority {to the self-styled ‘ twice-born’; but such a 
comparison would never occur to them as possible, They never 
waste a thought upon any one outside their own little community. 
Feuds are far more common between rival factions of the same 
caste, than between different castes, Maravar fight with Maravar ; 
Shanar with Shanar, and Paravar with Paravar over some miser- 
able family controversy. But each caste allows the other to go its 
own way unmolested, so long as offensive innovations do not occur 
to excite hostility. 

Much of this insulation of individual communities living side by 
side, arises from their self-sufficiency, so to speak ; the power of 
supplying within the circle of, the community the various wants of 
the members, by subdivision of labour among them. In many 
parts of India every function of human life demands the 
services of a separate social organism. There is a caste to 
grow the grain; and a caste to sell it; a caste to make the 
plough; and a caste to drive it. The potter who kneads 
the clay ; and the mason who wields the trowel ; and the carpenter 
who handles the chisel, are all of different castes, and none would 
consent, under any necessity, to trench upon the particular busi- 
ness of his neighbour of different caste. 

It is far less so in Southern India than elsewhere. A Paravar, 
for instance, will build a vessel as a shipwright ; colour it asa 
painter ; or sail itas a mariner. He will build a house or shop as 
a mason ; or sell cloth or rice or liquor or groceries in it as a trader. 





* He might be “Soldier, sailor, ploughboy or thief,” and the last, less 
tinker, tailor, gentleman, apothecary, frequently than apy other. 
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A community so independent of the outer world has a strength 
aud vitality all its own ; and can afford to ignore its neighbours, 
and to despise barren claims for precedence. The Vellalor can 
make up 2 pet republic, in which almost every social, religious, 
and even official function shall be exercised by a member of the 
same caste. The village magistrate and the village accountant, 
and the village policeman, are all as likely as not to be Vellalor. 
A Vellalor will keep the village school, and another will perform 
the services in the village church; while the land will be tilled, 
and the cattle tended, and the harvest-produce sold in distant 
markets by members of the same brotherhood, closely allied by 
caste fellowship as well as by kinship. The despised occupations, 
indeed, of cobbler, and of toddy-drawer will be left to the menials, 
whose fate it is to do that labour; but every decent pursuit 
from the merchant’s office to the plough and the goad, is freely 
followed by members of the same caste. 

Nor has this freedom gone without its reward, Upon a national 
existence so untrammeled by conventional fetters, the fossilising 
rigidity of Brahmanical caste was powerless for evil ; and so far 
from struggling to restrict the freedom which he found, the 
Brahman of the North bas been wisely ready to profit by it in his 
Southern home. Heis thus himself free to’ engage in trade or 
agriculture, no less than in his traditional profession of a scholar, 
or in the official career which is its modern development. 

The digression into which we have been led, has carried us far 
from the rude Marava tribe ; but.it has not been made in vain 
ifthe point be rendered clear, that caste in Southern India is-a 
matter of ethnic division almost wholly, and of social’ gradation or 
occupation very little : that each” great caste-group represents a 
wave of national inflow ; and each minor subdivision of that 
group is only the ripple or eddy with which the wave found its 
level and settled down gradually into the still waters of permanent 
national existence. Occupation is a matter of personal conditions 
and of local necessities. The true source of the divisien into caste- 
groups must be found in tribal histories, and in the stories of small 
colonies that eame to occupy an unbroken country.* 

Can we not picture to ourselves the insulation of the new 
settlements, as wave succeeded wave in the peopling of India ; 
and each family group or clan looked round for itself; and where it 
saw that the land was good, settled and founda home? Ages have 


——— 


* A similar process may be watched group of Danes. The Quakers in 
actually in progres’ now in the reela- Pensylvania and the Mormons round 
mation of waste lands from the Salt Lake. The Chinamen are hud- 
American forests, and in the peopling dled together in a suburb of San 
of American cities. Here, setties-a Francisco, and the Irish in similar 
colony of Germans; and there, a rookeries, in New York. 
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assimilated in some measure the various atoms, and have rolled 
them into one national conglomerate ; but some diversities survive jy 
each group ; and distinguish the speech a little, but far more the 
habits and the thoughts and the life of the people, If these 
distinctions have survived and are powerful still, itis because 
contact has never been constant iz a thinly peopled country 
where mere sustenance is so accessible ; and life, in its lowest 
form, can be maintained by a minimum of labour. 

But it is time that we returned to Marava and its oldest 
race. The earliest traditions of the tribe distribute it among 
ten subdivisions, which are said to have been, in later times, welded 
into one compact tribal unit, These subdivisions are known by 
the following names :— 7 

1,— Maravar, the strong men. 

2.—Koravar, the dwellers in rocks. 

3.—Van. Kannalar, the hard-hearted men. 

4.~-Vedar, the hunters. 

5.—Parlingar, the dwellers in hills. 

6.—Kusalar, the cunning men. 

7.—Viradar, the heroic men. 

8.—Talingar, the men from Telingana. 

9.—Papparar, ditto | Guzerat, Pappara Desam. 

10,—Maradar, ditto Maharashtra. * 

With the exception of the last three ( which are most unsatisfac- 
tory, as attempting to introduce the precision of geographical 
position among the other vague and purely descriptive names), 
these tribal designations illustrate clearly enough the characters 
and virtues of the wild forest people. The Maravar of Ramnad 
and Tinevelli is still the “strong hunter,’ and the hardness of 
his heart is still attested by the frequence of brutal murders, 
and tbe lawless recklessness that disfigures his life. 

Though a coast-dwelling people, though their homes lie, if not 
within sight, at least, within scent of the sea, the Maravar are not a 
maritime race. They fish little and toil less ; but gather a difficult 
and scanty sustenance from the poor soils of the coast country and 
from the various products of the palmyra tree, that springs every- 
where from the sand. To own a few cows isall a Maravar’s ambition ; 
and to steal those of his neighbour (of another caste) his only desire. 
Perhaps, no race of all the peoples of Southern India owes so little 
to the civilisation of the West as the Maravar. The forest of 





* Mr. Nelson, in his Manual of gives of this tribe are obviously local 
Madura, has collected a few notes and not tribal divisions; and create 
on the Maravar tribe, partly, from an apparent separation between the 
oral information, and partly, from Maravar of this and of that locality, 
Mr. Taylor’s translations, The seven which does not in fact exist. Cf 
sub-divisions, however, which he Manual of Madura. Part Il, p. 36 
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Margo-antarom, which once hid Semban and his fellows, has fallen 
before the axe and plough. The tigers that once roamed over the 
whole country from the sea to the hills of Travankdér, and made 
travelling dangerous, even toa comparatively recent date, have 
sought more remote lairs, where the wood-cutter seldom, and the 
ploughman never, comes. But the wild woodmen have altered 
little ; they plough and pasture where before they hunted ; and so 
the first stage in national progress has been passed. But the com- 
forts and even the decencies of life have taken no hold on them. 
Few clothes cover their nakedness ; miserable hovels hold their 
families ; and even when emigration or local improvements fill 
their hands with money it rarely lasts beyond the gratification of 
the hour, and is seldom made the germ of permanent prosperity. 

Of the crowds of labourers that flock to the coffee gardens of 
Ceylon ;* and return with what is, or ought to be, a fortune, the 
mere fraction of a fraction ever turn their gains to account, in the 
purchase of land, the building of dwelling-houses, or the profits of 
trade, The burst of industry is succeeded by ease .and idleness, 
until the hard-earned fortune melts away; and leads its late 

ssessor bound to fresh service abroad, or to fresh drudgery in the 
cultivation of the home acres. 

Accurate figures are so rare and so inaccessible in India, that the 
smallest mercies must be accepted with thankfulness. The only 
statistics we can here offer on the question of population, are the 
figures of the Ramnad census of 1871. The whole population of 
Rimnaéd was returned at 503,381, a total which gives 251°4 per 
square mile for the area of 2,400 square miles. Compared with the 
densely packed distriets of rural Bengal, such a population seems 
sparse ; but nothing is more certain than that the poor soils of 
Maravar cannot support more mouths than it now feeds, while the 
backwardness of agriculture and the insufficiency of labour, in good 
seasons, prove that the barrenness of the land is at once the cause 
and the effect of its unrelieved poverty. A bad season drives the 
poor cultivators away by drought and scarcity, and when a good 
time comes, and the earth only wants cultivation to make it smile 
with crops, the men and cattle that should till it are not at hand, 
The season is lost, the fields are choked with weeds; and the 
tanks mined beyond repair. Add to these natural influences the 
pressure of unimproving landlords: to whom the collection of 
this year’s rents is everything, and the risk of imperilling the 
prosperity of a whole village goes for nothing; and we may 
cease to wonder that the latter days of Marava have been very 
little ; that while allIndia has taken long strides towards social 


*-More than 70,000 labourers emi- 72! The best road in Ramnéd (as in 
grated to Ceylon from the Ramn4d Scotland) is that which leads oud of it! 
and neighbouring districts in 1871- 
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and agricultural improvement, this poor corner of the count 
has gone rapidly backward. ‘I'here are to-day fewer men in 
Marava than there were a century ago, there is less wealth and 
less prosperity ; its roads are no more,and no betetr than they then 
were ; the tauks and channels show by their present mines their 
former excellence; and the seaports, that were then rich and 
flourishing, are now crumbling piles of deserted ruin. In this 
picture there is not one word of exaggeration: but this is not 
the place for the analysis of causes, and the fixing of respon- 
sibilities. It is only in passing that we note the present fortunes 
of this old tribe and their unfortunate country. 

Between the legendary story of the Maravar country, which 
springs from the connexion of Rameswaran with the incidents 
of the Ramayanam, and the accuracy of modern chronicles, there 
is a wide interval of time, and an unsatisfied dearth of re- 
cord. With the exception of a certain share which this coast region 
of Southern India took in the fortunes of Ceylon, and to which 
we alluded in aformer article, the Maravar country took no part 
in national affairs and has, therefore, no place in national history 
before the middle of the 17th century. This is a statement 
which, as we are aware, will be coatested, for there are those 
who. can accept, with wondrous faith, claims the most unsup- 
ported, and assertions the most improbable in reference to 
family histories and dynastic chronicles. ‘To put the matter 
shortly, the facts are these:—from the middle of the 17th 
century a connected chronicle exists of the Ramnad dynasty, 
which records briefly, but clearly, the dates and circumstances 
of each reign; the relationship of the regnant Setupati to his 
predecessor and successor ; the conquests that he achieved ; and 
the titles that he won; and further, there are buildings and 
inscriptions, em hgh well attested, which bear the names of 
some Setupatis in the 17th century. That being so, there is 
no difficulty in accepting the family or rather tribal history, 
during two and a half centuries, ‘The evidence, however, which 
is offered us to support more remote events in the life of 
the family, is of a wholly different character. There are no 
documents, though this might be pardoned; but there are no 
buildings nor inscriptions,* vor anything actual and tangible 
whatever, to attest the power and even the existence of the 
princes of Rémuad, prior to the 17th century. 

This negative evidence must be admitted to be of some force; 
and of positive evidence per contra there is some, though nob 
much, which tends to render it extremely doubtful whether, 
prior to the point named, the house of Ramnad had any political 





“With one doubtful exception gives the date of Salivahana 1351, 
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existence ‘whatever. There may, and, indeed, there must have 
been some tribal head of the Maravar, but that he had the terri- 
torial power, which he afterwards acquired and has held during 
the last two centuries, or anything analogous to it, appears to us 
very doubtful indeed, and for these reasons :— 

The local chronicle conyerts the savage Semban, the last of 
his race, who alone was spared by Rama, into Raghunddha 
Setupati ; and then proceeds to record that a number of Setupatis 
ruled over the country, afterthe said Raghundédha Setupati, and 
got possession of many forests with the permission of the 
Pandyan Réjés; but their relationship to the original Setupati 
js not known. In this vague strain the chronicle continues to 
yecord various titles conferred on successive Setupatis (who 
have neither names, dates, ancestors, nor descendants), by the 
Chola and Pandya Rajas, in recognition of warlike services. This 
system of making history has, at least, the merit of simplicity. A 
marvellous title is conferred upon the family of which the 
remote ancestry is to be distinguished. ‘Some member of the race 
becomes ‘Founder of the FPandyan Kingdom’ or ‘ Conqueror of 
all Lands, and Retainer of all Conquests’ or‘ Lord of Lanka and 
Hunter of Elephants’; and, straightway, an incident is invented to 
explain the title, but without the embarrassing conditions of 
place and time! 

Nor is this the only defect in these annals. When we come 
to examine these pre-historic incidents, we find that they make 
history repeat itself with marvellous exactitude, Thus, a pre-historic 
Raghunadha Setupati wages war with a nameless Chola king, and 
as the result of his complete-vietory annexes not, as might have 
been expected, an important division of the Chola kingdom, but 
only the Pudukottri country, which is the small principality 
which marches with Ramnad on the North. But we know that 
a historical chief of Raémnéd, Vijeya Roghunadha Setupati, did 
early in the 18th century annex the districts of Pudukottri, Ara- 
dongi, and part of Tanjore.after a campaign in which he campletely” 
defeated the Mahratta Rajé of Tanjore. This campaign and 
conquest are authenticated by independent evidence of a Jesuit 
Missionary, then resident in the Maravar country, and one can 
scarcely resist the belief that the chronicler has simply woven an 
old web out of new threads, and antedated, by several centuries, 
the real occurrences of modern times. The same identity of in- 
cident is remarkable in the record of Ceylon campaigns. The 
Roghundédha Setupati, for they all bear the same name in these 
early stories, who conquered Lanka, and was known as the ‘ Hunter 
of Elephants,’ is ontythe prototype of a historical chief of the 
family, who, undoubtedly, undertook or assistedin a modern war 
between the mainland and the island, 
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Space and our readers’ feelings warn us not to detail furthor 
these trivial-inventions of a family chronicler, One more eround 
of our incredulity will suffice, and, this is—that when the historical 
point is reached, when real political chieftains of the Maravar 
country appear on the scene, and demand a place in national 
history, they obviously appear as new actors on an unbroken field 
And to conceal this novelty, to connect the new dynasty with 
old times, a story has been woven round the birth of the first 
historical prince, Udeigan Setupati, an Arthurian legend, which 
tells how he was found by a king lying under a bush, and guarded 
by a snake that shielded the marvellous boy from the sun with 
its erect hood. Ifthe youth had sprung from a royal line, if he 
only continued the long descent of an immemorial house, what 
need was there for this legend? But if the chronicler had to 
explain the rise of a modern family, and the origin of an obscure 
race of princes, what more natural than to conceal those humble 
beginnings under a veil of fable ; and to prove that the modern 
family was only the restoration, under divine favour, of an_ illus- 
trious house ? 

To doubt the authenticity of the dynastic chronicle is by no 
means to.deny the antiquity of the race. Criticism of the story 


~ of Rama and Semban would obviously be labour lost ; but there is 


every reason to believe that the Maravar tribe is the aboriginal race 
of the extreme south coast of India ; and that though they never 
completely covered the country, but only occupied certain portions 
of it, the other races, castes as they are vulgarly called, that 
have settled round them are all of later occupation than the 
Maravar. If this be so, it is remarkable that so far from being 
in a state of decay since the incursion of later settlers, the Maravar 
have only during the last two centuries, attained the prime of 
national life, and have only lately won their way to political 
importance. 

The dynasty founded by Udeigan Setupati, in 1600, reached the 
height of its power during the 18th century, and rising on the 
ruins of the Madura dynasty of Noyakkar established a power 
which for nearly a century was absolutely independent along its 
own seaboard, and which often won the actual as well as the 
titular superiority over neighbouring princes. The power of the 

rinces of Rémnad was thus the assertion of tribal independence 
or the oldest race in Southern India ; and restored political pre- 
eminence to a tribe, which was able, in 1780, to put an army of 
40,000 men into the field, but which had till then been the 
immemorial vassals of the Pandya, and Vijeyanagar, aud 
Penukonda and Madura dynasties. Such a destiny is so fat 
different from the ordioary fate of peoples in India, that it may 
reward some attention; and, in another chapter, we may Wy 
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to trace the story of the Maravar country during the last three 
centuries. : 

‘he sources from which we have drawn our acquaintance with 
the history of the Maravar country and tribe, as: well as of the 
dynasty that ruled them, are so far original that it may be doubt: 
ed whether they have hitherto been tested by mutual comparison 
and criticism. There is first the literature of the country, which 
comprises the Stata Puranam of Rémeswaram attributed to Suta 
Rishi, a disciple of Vyas; as well as the Ramanéida Puram 
Charitram or official chronicle of Ramuaéd, of which the one claims 
an immense antiquity, while the other pretends to be no older 
than it is, perhaps, 150 years. ‘There are Sasanams-inscriptions 
on temples and other buildings which owe their foundation 
to the piety or benevolence of Rampnad prinees. There is last, 
and most satisfactory of all, the independent testimony of 
the Jesuit Missionaries, resident in Marava, beginning with 
ascanty allusion by Tovice himself in the middle of the 16th 
century, and succeeded after an interval of a century, by the 
connected narrations of De Viegra Beschi and. Martin and 
their followers, from 1680 to the present day. For the events 
of the last two centuries there are ample and trustworthy 
chronicles; but just at the point. where legend ends and history 
begins when the family andcountry are rising from obscurity into 
prominence, and we desire to trace the rise, and to see its origin 
and impulse, information fails, and we are groping in the dark. 
Among such scanty materials for connected narration it is 
hard to avoid wandering hither.and thither, like a child who 
springs from rock to rock among the pools of the sea shore, 
gathering here a shell, and there a bright weed, guided by no 
pathway, but going where he spies a new treasure, and where he 
hopes to fiud dry foot-hold amid the sea. 

We have already stated our reasons for rejecting the claim 
to antiquity asserted by some chroniclers on behalf of the ruling 
family of the Maravar country, the Setupati of Ramnéd. Those 
records leave upon us the impression that their authors created 
the heroes whose praise they sing, and rather invented sub- 
jects for history, than wrote the history of real men. The 
authority, however, that can be quoted in favour of this high 
antiquity is undeniably respectable. Professor Wilson has re- 
corded an opinion that the Setupatis of Ramn4d established their 
independence of the Pandyan dynasty of Madura as early as 
1380; but the only narratives upon which he founds this 
belief are the family. chronicles now under examination, and to 
which all the objections previously taken apply with full force. 
If the dynasty was independent and powerful five centuries 
#89, why are its records clear and connected during only the last 
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two centuries? Why, moreover, is there a total absence of monn- 
mental records of this “old and independent” dynasty? The 
first instinct of a ruling house in India'was to write its name in 
stone, and to preserve its memory in forts and temples. The 
traditions of Vijeyanagar are as green to-day as its power was areal 
power centuries ago; there stand the walls of the city, the battle. 
ments of its forts; and the cloisters of its temples; and the 
traveller can satisfy himself by the magnificence of the ruin, how 
powerful was the life that sank into so splendid a sepulchre. 

The buildings of Madura, too, attest the wealth and power of 
the kings of Pandya; for not a temple rears its head unsung, 
and even a crumbling ruin will preserve the name and fame 
of its founder. If then the Maravar country is wholly destitute 
of buildings of antiquity, such as a royal house would leave 
behind it, the fact is significant and cannot be overlooked. — It 
must be more than a coincidence that during the last two cen- 
turies, for which the family of the Setupatis has been histori- 
cally powerful, almost every member of the dynasty has left 
atemple or a palace or a fort to mark his power and perpetuate 
his name; but that not a building stands nor a ruin remains 
of which. the appearance or traditions argue greater antiquity. 
And where should we look for monuments of the piety and 
power of the family, if not in the neighbourhood of the holy 
shrine, with which the origin and fortunes of the race are identi- 
fied; where would the princes of the country of Rama most 
naturally hasten to illustrate the splendour of their race, if not 
to Rameswaram, the home of their tribal here. In the buildings 
of R&émeswaram we may, therefore, expect to find a chronicle, 
more lasting than brass, of the successive generations of the 
Setupati dynasty. Nor shall we be disappointed if we clear our 
minds of preconceived ideas of antiquity that is respectable 
but not historical, and accepting the facts as they present them- 
selves refuse to wander elsewhere in vain search for facts. 

It is, therefore, our present purpose to collect on paper (as we 
have endeavoured to collect in actual wanderings, from corner to 
corner, of the Maravar country) the evidences that exist in build- 
ings and inscriptions to illustrate the past history of the Maravar 
tribe, Such a search can scarcely be made in vain. The legends 
and traditions,from which’ the history of India must some day 
be written, as it has never been written yet, weave themselves and 
twine most thickly round temples ; and of all the shrines of Southern 
India none is so famous for, none is so sacred, as Rameswaram. 

A consensus of authorities supports the claim of Uderyan 
Satupati to have been the first of the restored line of Ramnéd 
princes, and to have been succeeded, after a reign of sixteen oF 
seventeen years, by his son, Kaltan Setupati. 
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These are accordingly the earliest names commemorated by 
inscriptions on the walls of Rémeswaram. The first Sasanam 
is cut on a stone in the floor of the “ Virushaba Mantapam” or 

rtico, aud runs as follows :— 

«The Sila Sasanam that was inscribed by R&ma and laid in the 
‘naga tirlam’ (snake-well) wastaken and set up in the nirta 
mautapam ’ of Sri Raimanada Swaémi’s temple by Udeiyan Setupati 
Kata, ‘Tevor and the Arya Mahratta Brahmans who are the 
managers and attendants of Ramanada Swami’s temple on the 
conspicious day of the star Hasta, the 21st of Veigasi, which was 
the full-moon-day of thirteen hundred and fifty one of Salivahana.” 
Then follow some Sanskrit slokahs purporting to be the con- 
tents of Rama's own sasanam ; which we will not impose on the 
credulity of our readers. Both inscriptions are in modern 
Tamil character, and, considering the indifferent quality of the 
stone, in fair preservation, so that there is no doubt about the 
reading of the inscription. The careful enumeration of the 
nationality and functions of the Arya Brahmans leaves little 
doubt as to the authorship of this writing; but the only 
thing in the inscription that calls for remark is the date 
assigued to Udeiyan Setupati. Salivahana 1351 cerresponds 
to the year A.D. 1430; a date which would carry back the 
restoration of the line of Setupatis four centuries and a_ half, 
and confirm the correctness of Professor Wilson’s opinion that 
tle dynasty became independent about the end of the l4th 
century. If this date is correct our doubts must be abandoned, 
and the authenticity of the family chronicles upon which the 
claim to high antiquity is based, must be admitted. It is, there- 
fore, fortunate that in another inscription within the same 
enclosure we fiud material for criticism of the date assigued to 
Udeiyan Setupati. That inscription is cut on a stone in the 
fourth tier of the North wall of the inner court; the second 
enclosure, within which stands the Garbha Griham, or holy of 
holies. It is also written in the modern Tamil character aud is 
perfectly decipherable. Its terms are :— 

“In the year 1545 Salivahana, called Rudent Kari, in the 
month Masi, on the auspicious Wednesday, the 29th day, Udeiyan 
Setupati, Kata Tavor’s son, Kattan Setupati Kata Tevor chari- 
tably within the first enclosure of RAémanada Swami, the Sacred 
promenade and Arruda mantapam completely built.” 

To the date herein fixed, which corresponds to the year 1624 
A.D., there is no objection in history. We know that Kdltan 
Setupati succeeded his father Udeigau Setupati in 1621, and 
reigned for about fourteen years. This is historical; but that 
Which is neither historical nor probable is that the Setupati of 
the ‘first inscription really flourished as early as 1480, for the 
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family chronicles only record one Setupati to have borne the 
name of Udeiyan, and if this Udeiyan was the father of Kaltay 
who succeeded in 1624, and who caused this inscription to be 
made in 1624, he cannot have reigned for 198 years; we are 
thus obliged to abandon the early date altogether. 

The other inscriptions of R&ameswaram add nothing to our 
knowledge of the older members of the Setupati line ; but almost 
every successor of Kiiltan Setupati has reared a portion of the 
temple buildings. ‘Two inscriptions purport to have been written 
by the hero Ram, but they bear no date of the year of inscription, 
The only other Sasanam that calls for remark is the following 
stanza carved on a stone never the Sitambara Narasanam gate, 
It is written in the modern Tamil character, and runs as follows : — 

Sél konda Variyilongésan vémbali tiru munnal mal konda, 
koyil Ramésar Adal seya montapattei nil konda, norsagar 
ayiratédeinuttirendan mél konda, nalil muni Ramanaton vitit- 
tanane, 

It may be rendered literally thus :-— 

“ Before the atroeity of the King of Lanka, whose sea is 
full of Sél fish, could be avenged, that Mantapam, where Rima 
played in the temple seen by Vishnu, by Narsagar, who knew 
architecture, in the 1520th year, on the aforesaid day did 
Muni Ramanatan have built.” The hermit Ramanatan, who 
is thus stated to have flourished in A.D. 1599, is otherwise 
unknown to fame ; but the frequency of record that the build- 
ings of Rameswaram were being gradually erected by the efforts 
of ascetics and princes, about the beginuing of the 17th century, 
is noteworthy as evidence of a local power and activity which 
then, for the first time, began to make themselves felt. These 
inscriptions record the erection of some of the interior and less 
modern buildings of this famous shrine. The inmost, oldest, and 
holiest of all, differs from all the rest, both in its material and 
history. The Garbha Griham, or holy of holies, is stated by the 
Brahmans of Rameswaram, and they can have no motive for in- 
venting so unpatriotic a tradition, to have been built by Para 
Sakhara Raja, King of Kandy, in Ceylon. 

The date assigned to the erection of the Garbha Gribam by Para 
Sakhara Raja of Kandy rests upon local tradition alone, based 
upon no document or inscription now extant. This date is given 
vaguely at Salivahana 500—600 by our informant, the Priest of 
Rameswaram, but it did not appear to represent anything more 
satisfactory to his mind than extreme antiquity, wholly beyond 
the reach of testimony, Sucha tradition can, however, scarcely 
be a gratuitous invention ; for there would be every conceivable 
motive to deny, and none to propogate, this record of foreign 
conquest. The constancy of intercourse between Ceylon and the 
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mainland ‘is attested by the chronicles of both continent and 
island. Now as friendiy allies and, again as hostile invaders, 
the armies of Lanka and Pandya crossed and recrossed the narrow 
sea, no longer spanned’ by Nala’s- floating bridge, but which still 
tempted adventurers from the dreary mainland to the green 
and fertile island. Early in the ninth century the troops of 
Pandya invaded Ceylon and from that time till the ascendancy 
of the Portuguese and Dutch. the influence of the ‘ Damilo’ (Pamil) 
strangers was unceasingly felt down to the 18th century. 

Nor was Ceylon without its oecasional periods of power. ‘Fhe 
revival of the empire of Kandy under Prakrama Bahu, about the 
middle of the 12th century, extended: the dominion of that 
energetic prince to the mainland of Marava. He is said: “ to have 
reduced the kings of Pandya and: Chola; and to have founded 
a city (unnamed) within the territories of the latter.’"* We 
are not yet prepared to attempt to fix the date of this eldest 
building at Raéameswaram,, nor to identify its founder among 
the kings of Kandy. Certainly, an antiquity of many centuries: 
is what we should, after elose scrutinv, be very loth to.claim for 
it; but as 1t becomes pretty clear from the inscriptions above 
quoted that the other buildings which immediately adjoin the 
central shrine have not more: than two and a half centuries of life,. 
the undowbted privity of the Garbha Griham. might reconcile us 
toa claim to foundation in the 15th century, but certainly not 
earlier. 

To say that this buildmg has stood for twelve centuries ap- 
pears to us preposterous.—Its material, a dark compact limestone, 
not native to the locality, and expressly stated to have been 
transported for the building from Kandy, is sufficiently durable 
to have eseaped the ravages that the breath of the sea has wrought 
in the miserable sand-stones of the modern buildings. But 
apart from historieal considerations, the eondition of the edges 
and ornaments of the building, which are not, it is true, in higlf 
relief, but are still perfectly clear and well served, points to a 
possible age of not more than four eenturies. 

The local tradition simply asserts that king Sekhara on visiting 
the site of Réma’s temple, found the original shrine im ruins, and 
the Singam exposed to the weather, whereupon, he returned to 
Kandy and despatched materials and workmen who soon restored 
the ruined Garbha Griham. 

It is also noteworthy that this, the earliest of Rémeswaram 
shrines, is a building of almost insignificant proportions, neither 
lofty nor large. Beside the thousand-pillared cloister of Sriran- 
gam, or the long aisles of Madura, this isa humble pile fit for the 
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* Emerson Tenant’s “ Ceylon.” 
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presence of a village deity, rather than for the god-hero of 2 
dynasty of powerful and independent princes. The later buildings 
speak a higher ambition, and a fuller power to achieve it; but 
this is the humble effort of poor builders. 

It is, however, with the founders and patrons of the temple ; 
rather than with its buildings, that our present concern lies, We 
may, therefore, pass from the sign of Ceylon power to the earliest 
evidence that the fame of the Rameswaram temple had attracted 
the pious gifts of the princes of Southern India. 

The corridor that immediately surrounds the Garbha Griham 
is said to have been built by an early Nayakkar of Madura, but his 
date is not fixed more distinctly than by the limit that he preceded 
Visaynadhan of that line. The rise of the power of the Madura 
Nayakkar under Visanadhan carries us back no farther than the 
middle of the 16th century ; and thus the earliest local indication 
of the connection between Madura and its now holiest shrine refers 
to a time hardly tiree centuries ago. 

This Prakaram, or corridor, is called “ Kartakal Toravu Manta- 
pam ” or the Governor's open chapel, the title of Kartakal referring 
to the position of the Nayakkar as nominally viceroys of the Rajas 
of Vijeyanagar. Next in date comes the common Mantapam or 
Lady chapel, of Kadamba Setupati, with the “ Kadamba, Vilasom ” 
or hall, of the same pious member of the Ramnad family. These 
and the structures described in the inscriptions before quoted 
form a group which completes the inner and more properly 
religious buildings of Rameswaram. 

Beyond these come more secular corridors, and cloisters which 
may be trodden by unholy feet and scrutinised by unbelieving 
eyes ; and the whole is enclosed by the ordinary temple wall of 
modern form and unskilful construction. This hasty sketch of 
the Rameswaram temple is intended to serve only as a basis 
for the historical arguments, and not for their architectural study. 
We thus recur to the point from which we started on this descrip- 
tive digression, and contend that the absence of buildings, to which 
an age of more than three centuries can with safety be assigned 
(with the single exception of the Gorbha Griham, which may be 
four centuries old, but no more), and the constant erection by 
the Setupatis of Ramndad, from Udeigan S., in 1600, to the last of 
the line, in 1750, are evidence (which to us seems strong, and to 
all must seem worthy of some weight) that the dynasty of 
Setupatis is a modern growth, of which the political existence 
began with Udeigan S,, about 1600. Before that time the Poligar 
of Pokalur, may have been a local head of the Maravar, whose 
occasional raids and levies of blackmail and lifted cattle may 
have annoyed the country side. But there is not a trace, except 
in Brahmanical records, and not a sign real and tangible o! 
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tribal organization or territorial influence, such as is asserted for 
the dynasty in mythical titles, and unverified victories. That the 
family traces its modern origin from the still obscure village of 
Pokalur, near the modern capital, Ramnéd, is proved first by the 
myth of the marvellous boy, who grew to be young Udeigan S., 
and who was found sleeping beneath the erect cobra heod in the 
fields of Pokalur ; but also by the fact that every new head of the 
house has still to make his accession complete beyond cavil, by a 
second installation ceremony conducted in the ancestral home, 
when the young Setupati sits on the village stone seat, as all his 
ancestors have sat before him, and returns in state to Ramnad, the 
recognised successor of Semban and the hereditary vassal of 


Rama. 
JAMES BOYLE, 
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Art. IIL—THE LITERATURE OF SNAKE-POISONING 
FOR THE PAST TWO CENTURIES. 


ORE than two handred years have elapsed since Francesco 
Redi—“ a man of the widest knowledge and most versa- 

tile abilities, distinguished alike as seholar, poet, physician, and 
naturalist” (Huxley) and the originator of the doctrine of 
Biogenesis—first gave to Europe the result of his investigations 
into the nature of the Venom of the Viper. Previous to his time 


' the grossest ignorance prevailed not only regarding the nature of 


the poison, but even as to the organ. by which the snake inflicted 
its deadly injuries, It is true this great man did little more than 
correct the principal fallacies which prevailed ; still, he it was who 
first directed men’s minds to the subject, and collected by patient 
enquiry the crude material which Fontana, a century later, 
moulded into something like definite shape. 

Physiology has, thanks to Chemistry and Mechanical Art, made 
rapid progress. For example, the theory of ‘“ omne vivum ex ovo” 
which was only very roughly demonstrated by Redi, is now 
demonstrated (and by many considered positively proved) by the 
most elaborate processes. What was in Redi’s time a rough 
outline is now a well-filled-in picture, not quite complete in all 
its details, but a picture nevertheless ; and the microscope has been 
the principal means by which the theory has been, and is still 
being, sifted to the most minute particular. | 

From time immemorial the Viper has been the symbol of Divine 
Power, not only in Asia and Europe but in other parts of the world. 
It was as sacred to the Egyptians and Arabians as it is now to the 
Indian Snake-charmer, and a man who could manipulate the reptile 
or was bitten without injury was honored as a god. We have an 
instance of this in the history of St. Paul, who, after being ship- 
wrecked off the island of Malta, was received by the “ barbarous 
people ” of the island, and while lighting a fire was attacked bya 
Viper, which he shook off into the fire, whereupon “ the people 
said that he was a.god.” The Psylli, an ancient nation of Africa, 
and the Marsi, in Italy, were supposed to be able to resist the 
fatal effects of the poison of the Viper, and the most marvellous 
stories are related of them, but, as in the case of our Indian Snake- 
charmers, there was evidently some trick at the bottom of their 
supposed immunity from the ill effects of the poison. Some sup- 
posed that the Viper would not touch them, and it was said that 
this was made a test of the legitimacy of their children. I have 
observed that nothing will induce a snake-charmey to kill a 
Cobra, especially if he happens to have been bitten by it. It 1s 
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recorded that the king of Calicut actually had huts built in which 
snakes might take shelter during the rains, and that the punish- 
ment awarded to any one who harmed these reptiles was death. 

While the venomous snake was made the symbol of Divine 
Power, the non-venomous Snake was made the emblem of health, 

ossibly on account of its shedding its skin every month. The 
Nandi has been used for many purposes, especially, for those of 
war. The Scythians are said to have poisoned their arrows with 
the venom of the Viper and human blood, as the South American 
Indians did with the Wourara poison (this is supposed to contaid 
snake-poison also) ; the Tartars are believed to use Viper venom 
ina similar way; and the Hottentots are known to use Cobra- 
poison for the same purpose. It is more than probable also, that 
many savage hill tribes of India apply Cobra-poison to their spears 
and arrows. 

One of the most celebrated of those men, who have spent much 
of their time enquiring into the subject of snake-poisoning was 
Dr. Richard Mead,* the King’s physician. In 1702, he published 
an account of his investigations which is pregnant with interest. 
The introduction to the essay is somewhat mystical, and contains 
not a few unsubstantial hypotheses, but this fact in no way detracts 
from the value of the more practical portion of the work. 





* “Dr. Richard Mead was an emin- 
ent English physician, born at Stepney 
in 1625. At sixteen years of age 
he was sent to Utrecht, where he studied 
three years under the celebrated” 
Grevius, and then choosing the pro- 
fession of physic, he went to Leyden. 
and attended the lectures of Pitcairn 


Prince of Wales. During almost 
half a century he was at the heud of 
his profession, and he was admired na 
less as a man than as a physician, 
His reputation not only as a physician 
but as a scholar was so universally 
established that he corresponded with 
the principal literatiin Europe. This 























and Hermann. Having visited Padua 
in 1695, he took his degree of doctor 
of philosophy and physic, and returning 
home, he settled at Stepney and practis« 
ed physic with great success. 

In 1703, Dr. Mead was elected a 
member of the Royal Society, of which 
Sir Isaac Newton was then President. 
The same year he was elected physi- 
cian to St. Thomas's hospital, and was 
also employed by the Surgeons to read 
anatomical lectures in their Hall, 
In 1707 his Paduan diploma for 
Doctor o f Physic was confirmed by the 
t niversity of Oxford; and on the death 
% Dr. Radcliff, Mead enjayed the 
most extensive practice of any physi- 
clan of his day. In 1727 he was made 
Physician to George II. whom he hud 
terved in that capacity whilst he was 


great physician, naturalist and anti- 


quary died onthe 16th of February 
1754.” (Vide Cyclopedia Bri- 
tannica). 

The following anecdote is told o 
Mead. Woodward, the Professor of 
Physic at the Gresham College, having 
offered some insult to Mead so infuriat. 
ed him that he drew his sword and 
ordered Woodward to defend himself— 
“ The duel terminated in Mead's 


favour, as far as martial prowess was 


concerned, for he disarmed Wooaward 


and ordered him to beg for his life.” 


“ Never, till I am your patient,” 


answered Woodward, happily. ( Vide 


“ Doctors and Patients.” ) 

For an interesting account of Dr. 
Mead, vide ** A book about Doctors,” 
by J, Cordy Jeaffreson. 
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Previous to the year 1700, the subject had engrossed the attention 
of Monsieur Charas and the Abbé Francesco Redi ; the latter 
especially being very enthusiastic in the matter. The theory 
which Mead adopted was that “venomous animals, when they bite 
or sting, inflict a wound and instil into it a drop of liquor which in- 
fects the fluid of the nerves, and by this means inflames the mem- 
branes,” .ete. In fact, he thought that the poison did not act 
through the blood, but directly through the nervous system. It is 
owing to his having enunciated this theory that we find no mention 
of a ligature having been used before Kempfer recommended, and 
Fontana adopted, it. Regarding his theory Mead says, “ these 
experiments ” (scanty and unsatisfactory to a degree) “ upon the 
Viper poison and the blood are a sufficient confirmation of what 
has been advanced in the introduction that the nervous liquor ouly 
is affected by this Venom.” After giving the symptoms, the severity 
of which, he states, depends on the climate, the season of the year, 
the greater or less rage of the Viper, the size of the reptile and 
animal bitten, and the depth of the wound, he proceeds to explain 
why snakes live so long without food. On this point he 
observes, “ owing to the length of time the process of digestion 
takes, and to the fact that the blood of the snake is a grosser 
or more viscid fluid than that of most other animals, so 
that there is very little expense of it by transpiration, it is 
able togo without food for five or six months.” Dr, Fayrer kept a 
Daboiu for one year without food or water, and it was vigorous, 
as regards its power to kill, up to the la8t. I have had one in 
my possession for seven months, and it has not partaken of either 
food or water during the whole time. 

Mead’s microscopic examination of snake-poison is most curious. 
He examined it in the following manner : “I have oftentimes by 
holding a viper advantageously, and enraging it till it stuck 
out its teeth, made it bite upon somewhat solid so as to void iis 
poison” which having put under the microscope, he proceeded 
to examine. “Upon first sight,” he remarks, “I could see nothing 
but a parcel of small salts nimbly floating in the liquor ; but in a 
very short time the appearance was changed and these saline 
particles were now shot out, as it were, into crystals of an incredi- 
ble tenuity and sharpness, with something like knots here and 
there, from which they seemed to proceed, so that the whole tex- 
ture did, in a manner, represent a spider’s net, though infinitely 
finer and more minute; and yet so rigid were these pellucid 
spiculc, or darts, that they remained unaltered upon my glass 
for several months.” What Mead really saw was nothing more 
nor less than the drying of the poison. 

One would have imagined that the source from which the poison 
was derived could not have been very difficult to decide. It 
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appears, however, to have been otherwise, for Mead tells us that 
hie performed an experiment “with a view to the coutroversy 
between Redi in Italy and Charas in France.” The former affirmed 
that “the Venom of the Viper lay in the yellow liquor of the 

ums.” The latter, in opposition to this theory, espoused a notion, 
advanced first by Von: Helmont,.and.“ placed: it altogether in the 
enraged spirits of the creature, calling this yellow liquor, a pure 
innocent saliva,” and citing experiments in proof of bis theory. 
But, as Mead very rightly. observes, “ there is a great deal of differ- 
ence in the success of the same experiments when faithfully and 
judiciously made, and. when they are cautiously and timorously 
managed, lest they should overthrow a darling hypothesis.” Redi’s 
conclusions were confirmed by Monsieur du. Verney and Drs. 
Areskine and: Mead. 

The treatment recommended by Mead is: suction of the wound, an 
emetic with oil and warm water, and Avungia Viperinwor Viper’s 
fat. He did not believe in external management, “ since it cannot 
prevent the sudden communication of the poison to the nerve.” 
The following case in which suction of the wound was had recourse 
to, is well worth citing :-— 

“A man was bit on one of his fingers by w rattlesnake, just 
then brought over from Virginia. He immediutely put his 
finger into his mouth and sucked the wound. His underlip 
and tongue were presently swelled to a greut degree; he faltered 
in his speech,and in some measwre lost his senses. He then 
drank a large quantity of oil (“a@ reputed antidoie”) and 
warm water wpon it, by which he vomited plentifully. A live 
pigeon was cut in two and applied to the finger. Two hours 
after this the flesh about the wound was cut out and the part 
burnt with a hot tron, and the arm embroeated with warm oil. 
The man recovered,” é 

The application of warm oil in cases of snake-bite appears to _ 
have enjoyed a great reputation in England, but the Physi- 
claus of the Royal Academy of Paris, after investigating the subject, 
pronounced the treament ineffectual “ any further than it might 
bea fomentation to the tumefied part.” Mead attaches the greatest 
value to the Axungia Viperine or Viper’s fat which was said to 
have been the remedy used by the English viper-catchers, from 
whom, after a great deal of trouble, Mead obtained the secret. He 
gives two experiments with a view of proving its efficacy, but both 
are vague and unsatisfactory. He indulges in a very wild theory 
to account for the efficacy of the treatment. The “ eordial 
remedies ” recommended are “ Confect Ralegh and the salt of Vipers, 
or, in want of this, Ammonia.” —It is believed by many, even in the 
present day, that the Viper has about it the antidote to its 
Ow peison, and it was suggested to Dr. Fayrer, by an American 
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who found “ that crushed centipede and spirit when applied to the 
part always cured the injury done by a centipede,” that a tincture of 
spirit and cobra should be tried in cobra-bite. The flesh of Viper 
dressed as eels, was strongly recommended by Galen as a remedy 
for Elephantiasis* (Leprosy), and, it is said, that the flesh of the 
cobra was prescribed in Bengal for wasting diseases, and the 
physicians of Italy and France very commonly prescribed the broth 
and jelly of Viper’s flesh for the same uses. It appears also to have 
been given in England, for Mead observes “ the patient ought to eat 
frequently of Viper jelly, or rather as the ancient manner was 
to boil Vipers and eat them like fish ; or if the food will not go 
down (tho’ really very good and delicious fare) to make use, at 
least, of wine in which dried Vipers have been digested six or 
seven days in a gentle heat.” This was actually an acknowledged 
preparation of the London Pharmacopeia. About the middle 
of the seventeenth century, physicians were in the habit of 
prescribing compounds which would scarcely be relished by 
patients in the present day. Charles II’s physician in ordinary, 
Dr. Thomas Sherley recommended, what he termed “ Balsam of 
Bats” as a remedy for hypochondria ; it was composed of 
“adders, bats, sucking-whelps, earth-worms, hog’s grease, the 
marrow of a stag, and the thigh-bone of an ox.” One would 











* Since writing the above the 
following has come under my obser- 
vation: ** Itisa common belief in many 
parts of South America—a country as 
besotted in superstitious observances 
and customs as Spain is—that the bite 
of the rattlesnake acts asa cure for 
elephantiasis. In one sense it may be 
said to be u specific for the disease, as 
all who have tried the remedy have died 
within a few hours of the experiment. 
The following case appears to have 
acted as a rude shock to the believers 
in the efficacy of the poison of the 
crotalus horridus. José Machada, aged 
fifiy years, originally a fine athletic 
man, had been laid up in the hospital 
of Rio de Janeiro for four years with 
elephantiasis in a form which obstinate- 
ly resisted all treatment. The disease 
extended all over his body, producing 
such loathsome disfigurement that the 
unfortunate man eventually resolved 
to embrace the alternaiive of subjecting 
his hand to the fang of the deadly 
snake. Accompanied by his medical 
attendants (a circumstance that will 
strike European practitioners with 





profound surprise), who had taken the 
precaution to secure a declaration in 
which the patient affirmed that he 
acted entirely of his own free will, and 
against their udvice—the unfortunate 
man proceeded toa house in which a 
a rattlesnake was hept caged. He 
put his hand to it and grasped the 
animal firmly, which immediately 
buried its fangs in his fingers, without, 
however, causing him any sensation 
of pain; a result no doubt, due to the 
disorganized condition of his tissues. 
This occurred at 11-50 a.m. In less 
than an hour the hand had swollen, 
and his sight had become dim, while 
the pulse increased in frequency. 
Soon there supervened acule pains, 
and, the respiration became laboured, 
with hemorrhages and excessive evact- 
ation of urine. During the progress 
of the symptoms litile medical wier- 
ference was attempted on the first day, 
Hetwas given aqua ardente, the common 
spirit of the country, and made from 
the fermented juice of the sugarcane. 
He died next day at 11-30,.”—( Lancet, 
April 18th, 1874.) 
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scarcely have thought that such a mixture was calculated to 
sive one an appetite. (Vide “A Book about Doctors.”) The 
Santhals, Dhangars, Burmese, and many natives of India partake 
of snakes as food. 

For more than half a century the subject of snake-poisoning 
appears to have received little attention, but in 1776, Felix 
Fontana, naturalist to his Royal Highness the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, ard a very able man, published his researches. While it 
is true that Francesco Redi and Richard Mead were the pioneers 
of the subject, the value of their researches was nothing as com- 

ared with that of Fontana’s. He wrote a most elaborate work 
setting forth the results of his numerous experiments. He per- 
formed “more than 6,000 experiments, employed upwards of 3,000 
Vipers and had bit more than 4,000 animals.” 

After entering into some anatomical questions regarding the 
fangs and the situation of the poison-gland, be informs us that 
Mead, and after him, Dr. James, asserted that the true reservoir of 
the poison was the sheath which covered the fangs, but he very 
clearly shows the position of the poison “vesicle” which is found 
above and behind the fang. He asserts that the poison of the 
Viper is not a poison to itself and in this statement he is confirmed 
by more recent authorities. Arguing from the fact “that certain 
substances are known to be poisonous to certain animals, whilst 
far from being hurtful to some others,’ hé thought that the 
venom of the Viper may not be a poison toall animals. “ He 
made several experiments with a view of determining the point, 
and came to the conclusion that the poison was perfectly harmless 
to such cold-blooded animais as léeches, slugs, snails and three kinds 
of innocent snakes. Regarding the effects of the poison on warm- 
blooded animals he remarks, “Iam not afraid to advance, that 
the venom of the Viper is a poison to all warm-blooded animals.” 
“There is not,” he says, “a warm blood animal in all Italy, that 
can withstand the effects of the poison.” : 

In the latter assertion recent authorities will concur, but certain- 
ly not in the former. An innocent snake succumbs to the poison 
of a venomous one as certainly as does a dog, though not so rapidly, 
by reason of its anatomical conformation. 

A curious tale is told by Fontana when discussing the taste 
ofthe venom. It appears that Redi had a Viper-catcher named 
Jacques who boasted that. he could swallow spoonfuls of the 
venom of the Viper, and Redi declared that he had been seen 
todo so; he does not, however, assert that he was ever a witness 
to the fact. With all due deference to the memory of the late 
M. Jacques, .one cannot place implicit confidence in his state- 
ments since he belonged to aclass as celebrated for their tricks 
as the snake-charmers of Bengal. Very few people in India have 
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not heard of an instance in which a snake-charmer has offered to 
let himself be bitten by one of his snakes, in order to demonstrate 
the value of a certain antidote he possesses ; the snakes in all such 
cases have had the poison-gland removed previously, so that 
although wounds are caused if the avimal bites, no poison can be 
majected. The old Viper-catchers of Europe were in the habit of 
stopping up the passage and hole in the poison fang with wax, from 
a similar motive. Some such deception was, no doubt, practised 
‘by the Psylli and Marsi ‘to whom I have previously alluded. 

Fontana did not believe that the poison was absorbed by 
mucous membranes. Schlegel in his “ Essai sur La Physionomie 
des Serpens” refers to the question. It has almost universally 
been held that the poison of snakes may be taken internally 
without any ill effects following, but Dr. Fayrer’s experiments 
prove beyond doubt that the poisou is not only absorbed, but some- 
times proves fatal. I have made several experiments with a view 
to clearing up this point. I found that the poison kills if taken in 
large doses on an empty stomach. Schlegel says :— Appliqué sur 
la langue il produit des sensations semblables a celles produites 
par la graisse; on peut méme, suivant Fontana, le prendre 
l’intérieur, sans que se déclarent les moindres conséquences 
Jdcheuses ; cette observation cependant a été récemment contre- 
dite par les expériences que le Docteur Hering a faites & Suri- 
nam sur la nature tu venin d'un crotale muet. Ce voyageur, 
prenant & diferentes reprises des doses diverses de ce poison mélé 
avec de Veau, en resseniart les effets pendant hurt jours et plus ; 
ils se manifestaient par des dowleurs dans le larynx et dans 
d'autres parties du corps, par une sécrétion multipliée de mucus 
dans les membranes du nez et de Vasophage, par une diarrhée 
Sréquente accompagnée de douleurs dans le rectum, etc. ; a ces 
symptomes s'en joignaient plusieurs autres assez curieux, dis a 
Vinfluence que ce poison aurait, selon M. Hering, sur les facultes 
morales, Mead maintained, on perfectly insufficient grounds, that 
the poison would not kill if taken internally; firstly, because 
human saliva was an antidote ; secondly, that if it should pass into 
the stomach and intestines, “the balsam of the bile will be an 
antidote there, powerful enough to overeome its force.” Dr. Mead 
quotes Galen in support of his statement that the poison is inert 
when taken into the stomach, and further refers to Lucan, who 
introduces Cato when marching the remains of Pompey’s army 
through Africa, very wisely telling the soldiers almost choked with 
thirst, yet afraid to drink of a spring they came to, because full 
of serpents— : 

“ Noxva serpentum est admisto sanguine pestis. 
Morsu virus habent, et fatum dente minantur 

Pocula morte carent.” 
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Fontana’s criticisms of the different theories then advocated 
are instructive, and occasionally amusing. The first reviewed is 
the spoutaneous-coagulation-of-the-blood theory, which he dis- 
poses of by asserting that the blood is sometimes found fluid, which 
was a sufficient bar to the aeceptation of the theory, Strangely 
enough, however, this appears to be the theory which he at- 
tempted to establish in after years, though the objection which he 
here advanced still held good and was a sufficient refutation of 
it* He next deals with the bypothesis that the poison causes 
death by universal inflammation. He contended that post mortem 
appearances did not indicate anything of the kind. With refer- 
ence to Mead’s theory he denies that any salts are te be found 
in snake-poison, and holds that what Mead saw under the micros- 
cope must have been a “kind of skin from the mouth of the 
snake” (epithelium) “which he himself occasionally observed.” 
The celebrated De Buffon, on the other hand, maintained that 
the “salts” observed by Mead were “animalcules,” on which the 
activity of the venom, as well as other active poisons, depends. 
This looks like something approximating to a belief in the germ 
theory of disease, Fontana, of course, flatly contradicts De Buffon 
and insists that nothing of the kind exists, a fact of which he satis- 
fied himself by frequent and repeated experiments. He appeals to 
posterity in the following strong and forcible terms :—“ How 
many are there who judge afterothers! We may inelude in this 
number all those who are not capable of immediately consulting 


















nature ; who prefer hypothesis to fact, and eloquence to truth; a 
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* Fontana is not singular in having 


advanced a theory that was incompa- 
tible with fuets which he had previously 
demonstrated by experiments, Mellona, 
in his latter days, advocated a 
theory entirely opposed to results he 
obtained practically in former years. 
Miller says, “ A consideration of the 
preceding facts led Mellont to expect 
that by a combination of screens 
which allow light of a given colour 
to pass, radiant heat may be arrested ; 
and, in fact, he thus effected an appa- 
rent separation of light from heat. 
By transmitting the solar rays, first 
through a glass vessel Killed with water 
which angests the less refrangible rays, 
and ther through a plate of a peculiar 
green glass tinged by means of oxide 
of copper, which stops the more refran- 
gible rays, a greenish beam was ubdtain- 
ed, which was concentrated by lenses, 
and furnished a greenish light of great 


——. 


tatensity, but yet produced no percep~ 


tible heating action when tt was 
allowed to fall upon the face of a 
sensitive tkermoscope. <A_ similar 
separation of light and heat seems to 
be effected in nature, in the light reflect- 
ed by ihe moon. Melloni concentrated 
the rays of the moon by means of an 
excellent lens of a metre tn diameter, 
and obtained a brilliant focus of light 
of one centimetre in diameter, the inten- 
sity of which consequently was nearly 
10,000 times greater than that of the 
diffused light of the moon; upon 
directing this focus of light upon the 
face of a very sensitive thermomulti- 
plier, only an extremely feeble indica- 
tion of heat was obtained.” Miller adds 
in a foot-note, “ Notwithstanding these 
results, Mellonit matntained during 
the latter days of his life the identity 
of the agent which produces light 
and heat.” 
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severe and candid posterity will, without doubt, be astonished 
to find that there have been philosophers and naturalists in the 
eighteenth century, who, even in the most important particulars, 
have ventured to substitute conjecture to experiment, notwith- 
standing that the latter would have been made with as much 
ease, as it would have been decisive.” Fontana, if alive, would 
be grieved to find that the world has not yet improved so much 
as he expected. What was a grievance in his day is equally a 
disgrace in the nineteenth century. 

Fontana at first originated the theory that death was caused 
by the direct destruction of the irritability of the muscles; his 
reasons for abandoning this theory will be referred to subsequently. 
He was of opinion that opium aeted in a similar manner. He 
disputed the fact that snake-poison in any way acted on the 
nervous system, but even, supposing him “to be of another opi- 
nion, his discovery of the proximate cause of death would lose no 
part of its importance, for whether the poison operates immediately 
on the nervous fluid, or on the muscular fibres, it is not less true 
that it kills by depriving the animal of all motion, and the muscles 
of the power of contracting.” He maintained that the irritability 
of the muscular fibres was destroyed, not only during life, but 
after death. 

In the year 1777, M. Sage, of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
published a pamphlet on the advantages of the volatile alkali 
(ammonia) as an antidote in cases of snake-poisoning which was 
first recommended to the faculty by Jussieu. This mode of treat- 
ment appears to have been founded on Mead’s theory that the 
active principle of the venom was an acid salt. Fontana had already 
condemned the treatment, but he again performed a number of 
experiments before Dr. Troja, Member of the Royal Academy of 
Naples, and M. Jean Fabroni of Florence, and attached to the Cabinet 
of Nataral History of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. After per- 
forming numerous experiments he again condemned the ammonia 
as useless, if not positively hurtful. The sentiments he then 
expressed may safely be repeated here. He observes, “ I place the 
greatest importance on repeated experiments for I know of what 
weight the prejudice for a favourite hypothesis, and the authority 
of a celebrated writer are.” It is more difficult to uproot error, 
than to establish truth, especially when the scientific reputation 
of an “authority” is at stake; every man may err, but more 
especially he who has some pet theory either to defend oF 
to establish. 

Fontana was under the impression that the skin was the 
principal agent in the absorption of the poison, that is to say, the 
cut edges of the skin. This is, however, erroneous ; the poison 18 
absorbed while lying in the areolar tissue, and frequently, as 1 the 
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bite of the daboia, the peison is injected into the muscles. Fontana 
declares, notwithstanding his former theory, that in the event of the 

ison being injected direetly into a muscle, it is never fatal. The 
experiments he cites to prove this are full of fallaeies. Fontana 
made several experiments on various parts of the body, and came 
to the mistaken opinion that the conjunctiva does not absorb the 
puison. Dr. Fayrer has demonstrated, and I have also observed, 
that the poison is not only absorbed, but is frequently fatal. He 
took a great deal of trouble to prove that the venom of the Viper 
was neutral, Mead first, and Dr. James, Cantor, Laidlay and 
Dr. Harlan subsequently, asserted that the poison was acid: 
Fontana, Russell, and Schlegel, on the contrary, declared it was 
neutral. The fact is, as I have found by numerous experiments, 
that the fresh poison is acid, and that which has been kept for a 
few hours is neutral. 

Although the measures taken by Fontana to ascertain the 
quantity of poison that must be injected to kill, were clumsy, 
owing to the want of appliances, the results obtained by him 
pretty nearly correspond with those I reeently obtained. . Fontana’s 
deductions are somewhat wide of the mark. He found that the 
thousandth part of a grain of Viper's venom would kill a sparrow, 
and, taking this as a basis of calculation, he conlcuded that not less 
than twelve grains would kill an ox, and two and a half grains a man. 
As a fact, however, three grains are fatal to an ox. And one grain, 
to one grain and a half would, I believe, be sufficient to kill a man, 
though six grains are sometimes shed at one bite of a cobra. And 
I do uot believe the poison of the larger Vipers and that of the 
Colubrine snakes, differ-much in-strength, quantity for quantity. 
The difference, if any, would, of eourse, be in favour of that of the 
Colubrine snakes. 

While the average amount of poison possessed by a cobra is 
about two and a half to three grains, though it may be either more 
or less, the average amount possessed by many other snakes is not 
more than half a graiu, sufficient to prove fatal to a child, and to 
give rise to serious, though, perhaps, not fatal, symptoms in a 
man. Here, then, we have one of the reasons of the favourable 
reputation of so many useless remedies. 

It must now be acknowledged that the only fair test of any 
antidote to snake-poisoning in the lower animals is the employment 
of the dried poison in the smallest fatal dose, whereby plenty of 
time is afforded the remedy to manifest its effects. 

The following are Fontana’s deductions regarding the physio- 
logical action of the poison, and they are well worthy of notice. 

First, he asserts, that the poison has no direct action upon 
the nerves—that they neither are affected, nor are they the vehicle 
by which avy change is wrought in the animal, Qn the other 
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hand, it ts proved, that the blood is the medium by which the bod 

is atfected. He, however, considered that the changes were = 
the blood alone. and that death was the result of its spontaneous 
coagulation. This theory is opposed to facts, as he himself states 
in the first part of his work. he heart, he says, is the last affected 
This is certamly true when the smaller doses are injected, but in the 
larger, death occurs from the heart’s being suddenly tetanized., 

He modifies his theory regarding the effect of the poison on 
muscular irritability, and states : “ I did not know wheu I wrote the 
first part of this work that the venom of the Viper has no action 
on the nerves, and that, when it is introduced into the blood, it 
kills an animal in a few instants. It is not that in effeet the irrita- 
bility is not diminished in the animal that has been bit, and that 
it is not even destroyed in a little time, but this is rather an effect 
than a cause, and is a consequence of the change caused in the 
blood by the venom rather than an effeet of the venom on the 
muscular fibres,” 

There is an undoubted change im the blood (if only mechanical 
by the presence of the venom), but this change is certainly not 
spontaneous coagulation. On the contrary, the blood is generally 
found fluid. And although the venom may not act on an exposed 
sciatic nerve, because it is not capable of absorbing the poison, 
still it is quite different when the fluid on which this nerve 
depends for its vitality, is radically altered. Moreover, Fontana’s 
experiments on the spinal cord seem to indieate that the poison 
certainly has some direct action on the nerve-centres, and experi- 
ments recently made by Drs. Fayrer and Brunton appear to prove 
beyond doubt that, on the one hand, the potson acts through the 
blood on the great nerve-eentres, peripheries, and even the muscles 
themselves, leading to paralysis of the muscles of respiration, etc., 
and consequent death by asphyxia, and on the other hand, through 
the blood on the heart, causing it to cease to act in systole ; these 
different results being dependent on the quantity of poison injected, 
and the manner of its injection. 

The treatment that at present enjoys such a reputation in 
Australia, and which is generally believed to have originated with 
Dr. Halford, was in great repute in Italy nearly a century ago as 
the following extract from a letter* from Fontana to M. Gibelin 
will show :— 

“It is very true that our Italian journals report cures by 
ammonia injected into the veins of persons bitten by the viper : 
and it is also true that these cases partake of the marvellous, and 
almost of the miraculous. It appears, moreover, that certain 
individuals have had great pleasure in assuring the public that 4 
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true specific against the poison has been discovered, that which I 
had sought in vain for many years, and which with philosophical 
candour I had declared the inutility of searching for. I must 
confess that it did not occur to me that I should find a remedy in 
Medicina Infusoria.” Fontana made some experiments and found 
the treatment unsuccessful. 

The subject of snake-poisoning attracted the attention of Dr. 
Patrick Russell in 1796. His book, which was published by the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company, contains drawings 
and descriptions of several snakes, venomous and non-venomous, but 
principally of the latter. Dr. Russell performed a number of 
experiments with kraits, cobras, daboias, and the Trimeresurus 
virid, but there is little of importance to notice. He brought the 
famous Tanjore pill very prominently before the public, but it does 
not appear that he placed much faith in its efficacy. He does 
not seem to have been very favorably impressed by the 
knowledge of the subject possessed by the members of his pro- 
fession. He says: “It was a matter of surprise as well as of 
regret, to find so little known on the medical history of serpents 
in a country where much might have been reasonably expected ; 
numbers of stories, it is true, were to be met with of the fatal 
effects, as well as of singular cures of venomous bites. But such 
were in general related from memory ; the progress of the disease 
end succession of symptoms, had either not been attended to or 
were indistinctly recollected; the same story told at different 
times, was found to vary in material circumstances and the mar- 
vellous too often found place in the narrative. It is, therefore, to 
be wished that the medical gentlemen in India would in future 
bestow more attention on this subject than appears to have been 
done hitherto. Besides the Tanjore pill Dr. Russell recommends 
either immediate amputation or the ligature. 

An impression prevails that the mangoose is proof against the 
poison of the cobra, but Dr. Fayrer has shown that this animal 
succumbs to the bite of a cobra as certainly as does any other 
animal. The mangoose, if left to itself to attack a snake, will 
lavariably come off the victor, but if pushed on to the snake to 
make them fight, will probably be fatally bitten, as is recorded in 
a case by Russell. 

A mangoose was made to approach a “ katuka rekula poda ”— 
Daboia—and was accidently foreed too near when the snake bit it 
on the shoulder, upon which, “ it seized the snake by the neck 
aud held fast for fifteen seconds, the snake all the while wreathing 
round the mangoose’s limbs. The instant they were separated, 
the mangoose fell down. on its side as if dead.” It died in two 
hours and a quarter, and the snake in eight hours. 

I have not seen it recorded that the mangoose guaws out the 
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fangs of the snake, but it is a fact and has been witnessed by 
several gentlemen. 

A mangoose was let loose in a room with a cobra. The latter 
was gliding about the room, when the mangoose went cautiously 
up to it and slightly touched it with its nose ; the snake hissed 
gently, lifted its head, but still went gliding on. The mangoose 
again followed as if determined to make the snake lift its head 
for the mangoose is far too wise to attack the snake while its head 
is on the ground. The snake at once turned round, balanced 
itself to strike and began hissing ; it darted two or three times, the 
little mangoose just stepping on one side to avoid the blow, its 
eyes fixed intently on the enemy, its nose pointed and nostrils 
expanded and hair bristling, watching for an opportunity to make 
a rush and seize the snake. This skirmishing went on for some 
time ; the snake at last made adart but before it could recover 
itself was seized by the back of the neck by the mangoose, 
which immediately proceeded to gnaw out the fangs on both sides. 
It then gave the snake two or three shakes and let it go, again 
returning to the attack when the snake lifted its head, and so 
on until the snake was nearly killed. As I have before observed 
this was witnessed by several gentlemen to whom I afterwards 
showed the wounds caused by the gnawing out of the fangs, 
This was witnessed twice afterwards. 

Russell is in error in stating that all cobra poison is exactly alike 
in appearance. The spectacled cobra which lives in dry places has 
viscid amber-eoloured poison, while the keuntiah cobra, which is 
generally found in paddy fields, has a light-colored watery poison. 

In the year 1799, we find Mr. Boag not only advocating the 
Abbé Foutana’s treatment of snuake-poisoning by the administra- 
tion of nitrate of silver and nitrie acid baths, but attempting to 
establish a theory whereby to account for the efficacy of the treat- 
ment. After telling us it would be an endless and unprofitable task 
to enumerate all the remedies that have from time to time been 
recommended, he details several which he considers the most 
worthy of notice. Amongst these he mentions human saliva which, 
“as we are informed by Seneca and the elder Pliny,” enjoyed 
considerable reputation as a remedy in Viper-bite. He also refers 
to the snake-root recommended in both India and America. 
Ammonia which had been in great repute had apparently lost 
ground as it was then pretty generally acknowledged that it 
possessed no specific power, its only action being to stimulate 
the heart and vascular system to a more vigorous action, and, 
moreover, this stimulation was only temporary. These views 
thoroughly coincide with those of more recent authorities who 
have had experience in tke matter. Arsenic is condemned as 
producing very violent results, and therefore being liable to cause 
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death. The only cases in which Mr. Boag considered it 
might be employed were the more desperate ones, Mercury is 
spoken of as deserving of trial, as “much good might be antici- 
ated from its use,” though it should be given in a more conve- 
nient form tham was then prescribed. 

Mr. Boag’s theory was that the venom subtracted the oxygen 
of the blood, so leading to death, and he founds this theory on 
four arguments as he terms them; in some of which, however, 
I cannot concur. These four arguments are :-— 

lst—“ Man, and other warm-blooded animals, exposed to an 
atmosphere deprived of oxygen, quickly expire. ‘The poisou of a 
serpent when introduced into the blood also causes death, but, car- 
ried into circulation by a wound, and in very small quantity, its 
operation is comparatively slow and gradual,” 

2nd.—“ The appearances on dissection in both cases are 
very similar, the blood becomes of a darker colour, and coagulates 
about the heart and large vessels, the irritability of the fibres is 
nearly in the same degree destroyed, and the body has a strong 
tendency, in both instances, to putrescency.” 

3rd.—“ Dr. Mead mixed the venom of the viper, and healthy 
blood together out of the body, and he did not perceive that it 
produced any change in its appearance ; this arose from his mixing 
a small quantity of the venom with a large quantity of the blood, 
but if two or three drops of venom be mixed with forty or fifty 
drops of blood, it immediately loses its vermilion colour, becomes 
black and incapable of coagulation.” 

4th.—* It is a very remarkable circumstance that the poison of 
the serpent has most power over those animals whose blood: is the 
warmest, and the action of whose-heart is the most lively ; while, 
on the contrary, it is not a poison to the snake itself, nor in general 
to cold-blooded animals, The reason appears to be this; cold- 
blooded animals do not require a large ‘quantity of oxygep to 
preserve them in health, this is evident from the conform- 
ation of their heart, and respiratory organs, as already 
mentioned.” 

Therefore, as I have before pointed out, Mr. Boag concludes that 
death from snake-bite simply arises from the abstraction of 
oxygen from the blood. 

The first argument requires no special notice, but the second 
contains inaccuracies ; the blood may or may not coagulate in cases 
of snake-poisoning, and it certaiuly does uot generally coagulate 
about the heart and larger vessels, nor is there usually, in my _ ex- 
perience, any particular tendency to rapid putrefaction in snake- 
polsoning ;* nott hat I attach much value to the fact, nor do | 
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believe that general decomposition is particular] 

death from suffocation. It is erbia that bloed Yetaabas asd tr een 
with a large quantity of snake-poison, but it must be remembered 
that in the human body the relative dilution is not 3 to 50, but 
perhaps 2 to 9,600. The question of the condition of the blood 
as regards fluidity is not, however, of much importance except 
from a medico-lega) point of view. It isa remarkable fact thot 
while the blood of a dog poisoned by venom coagulates after death 
that of a human being remains permanently fluid. 

‘I'he fourth argument is most remarkable. Mr. Boag observes 
that a poisonous suake is protected from the effects of its own 
poison, by its physical conformation, which enables the animal to 
live with a very small amount of oxygen. Unfortunately for 
this argument, however, venomous and non-venomous snakes do 
not differ anatomically, and yet the venom of the former will kill 
the latter. Mr. Boag is also in error in stating that the poison is 
not generally fatal to cold-blooded animals. Although its action is, 
of course, somewhat slower, it is none the less fatal. I would 
not be understood to mean that de-oxidation of the blood to-some 
extent is not a result of snake-poisoning—I believe it is—but that 
it is not the cause of death. 

The treatment, Mr. Boag recommends is interesting. The prin- 
ciple is the speedy oxygenation of the system, and the means tu 
this end, are the following :— 

“ External treatment,” which may be divided into local and 
general ; first, suction of the wound as recommended by Celsus. 
This measure should not be omitted though Mr. Boag does not 
think it is very successful. Mr. Boag evidently believed with 
Celsus that this proceeding can be adopted with perfect safety to 
the operator, but that it is not so, has been proved by Dr. Fayrer 
and others ; undoubtedly, the risk is slight, but still it exists. 

The next measures are the ligature and scarification of the 
wound, which should then be washed with a weak solution of 
lunar caustic and water, a warm bath acidulated with nitric acid 
just sufficiently to irritate the skin. This bath should be continued 
at intervals, and lastly, the administration of nitrate of silver in 
half-grain doses, and “a more highly oxygenated atmosphere 
might be breathed by means of a pneumatic apparatus adopted 
for the purpose as recommended by Dr. Beddoes.” 

Curiously enough, after recommending the above, Mr. Boag 
made some experiments, every one unsuccessful. And yet we 
find him stating that “I am of opinion that the method of 
cure mentioned in the foregoing essay is most rational, and the 
most likely to succeed in preventing death as well as the other bad 
consequences which sometimes follow the bite of a serpent that 's 
not mortal,” 
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It is difficult to understand on what grounds Mr. Boag 
comes to a conclusion so directly opposed to the result of his 
experiments, 

In 1801, the ammonia treatment again found an advocate in 
Mr. John Williams. He evidently was a staunch believer in its 
efficacy, as he observes: “ The following statement of facts relative 
tothe cure of persons bitten by snakes selected from a number of 
cases which have come within my own knowledge, requires no 
prefatory introduction ; as it points out the means of obtaining 
the greatest self-gratification the human mind is capable of 
experiencing, that of the preservation of the life of a fellow 
creature, and snatching him from the jaws of death, by a method 
which every person is capable of availing himself of.” Professor 
Halford could not have written in a more laudatory tone of the 
system of treatment he so persistently advocates. As no system 
of treatment is completé without a theory, Mr. Williams stirs one 
up from the depths of his imagination, which, though somewhat 
weak and obscure, is still a theory. He observes that, “as the 
poison diffuses itself over the body by the returning venous blood, 
“as proved by the effects of a ligature placed between the wound 
and heart, destroying the irritability and rendering the system 
paralytic, it is probable that volatile caustic alkali in resisting 
the disease of the poison, does not act so much asa specific 
in destroying its quality, as by counteracting the effect on the 
system by stimulating the fibres, and preserving that irritability 
which it tends to destroy.” 

In other’ words, the ammonia does not act chemically 
upon the poison, but it counteracts its effects physiologically. 
What these effects are and-how the ammonia counteracts them, 
Mr. Williams does not inform us. 

' ~ then gives seven cases, of which only one terminated 
atally, . 
The first case was only a supposed case of snake-bite. The 
second was that of “an old woman of the Brahman caste, who was 
bitten between the thumb and finger, by a cobra.” She became 
“speechless and convulsed, with locked-jaws, and a profuse dis- 
charge of saliva running from the mouth.” Mr. Williams gave 
her two drachms of “volatile caustic alkali spirit, when she 
evidently got better” and “ perfectly recovered in about half an 
hour. The Brahman of the house would not allow the snake to 
be killed.” 

The third case is not deserving of notice. 

The fourth case is the following :—“ In July 1784, the wife of a 
Servant of mine was bitten by a cobra di capello on the outside 
of the little toe of her right foot. Ina few minutes she became 
ronvulsed, particularly about the jaws and throat, with 
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continued gnashing of the teeth. She at first eompluined of a 
numbness extending from the wound upwards, but no ligature 
was applied to the limb. About sixty drops of the volatile caustic 
alkali spirit were given to her in water, by forcing open her 
mouth which wus strongly convulsed ; in about seven minutes 
the dose was repeated, when the convulsions left her, and in three 
more she became sensible and spoke to those who attended her. 
A few drops of spirit had also been applied to the wound. The 
snake was killed und brought to me, which proved to beu 


cobra di capello.” 
The other cases are equally wonderful except the last which 


terminated fatally ! 

The administration of ammonia was again advocated in 
1809, by Dr. Macrae, who was himself bitten by a cobra ; he took 
“ thirteen spoonfuls of the ammonia.” 

Iu 1825, Mr. Breton performed a series of experiments with 
the cobra, daboia, and bungarus fasciatus, and arrived at the fol- 
lowing conclusions :— 

Firstly.—* Although the effect of the venom of a serpent may be 
for several hours very evident, an animal is capable, without any 
remedy whatever, of surviving its action ; for the day after being 
bitten, the dog remained several hours apparently in a dying 
state, but in the course of the following day recovered perfectly.” 
Secondly.—After tke first or second emission of the poison it 
becomes too weak to destroy even a whelp three parts 
grown. 

Here Mr. Breton has mistaken the quantity for the quality ; 
it is not that the poison is too weak, but the quautity too small. 
But we have instances on record in which several dogs have beeu 
killed in succession by one cobra, and a case is cited by Dr. 
Chevers, in which three men died, aud one became much affected 


by the bites of one krait. | 
Thirdly.—“ An innoxious snake can be killed by the venom o! 


a poisonous snake.” 
Fourthly.—*“ Rabbits and pigeons are killed in two or three 
minutes, and full-grown dogs in fifteen or twenty.” 
Fifthiy—* A poisonous snake is unsusceptible of the poison of 
another snake.” Mr. Breton was evidently a very careful observer. 
Vol. II of the “Medical and Physical Transactions of the Cal- 
cutta Society,” contains an article “on the treatment of persous 
bitten by venomous snakes, by Donald Butter, Esq., M.D. The 


author has such faith in his mode of treatment that he has, I believe, 
recently reprinted his paper and circulated it gratis. 
briefly to the essays by Messrs. Williams and Boag, he says: 
I thought it probable that some of my professional brethren, 
have had opportunities of seeing such cases, might have 
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in the habit of employing a more active treatment, I endeavoured 
ina letter printed in the Calcutta John Bull of the 20th Octo- 
ber 1823, to draw their attention to the general advantage which 
would arise from a publication of the results of their practice.’ To 
this letter there appears to have been little response by the medical 
profession. Dr. Butter recommends the administration of opium, 
brandy, and sulphuric ether, and this treatment is founded on the 
hypothesis that the heart and arterial system are principally affected. 
In this theory, however, 1 cannot concur, as it is in overwhelming 
doses only—when no remedy would be of the slightest avail—that 
the poison acts principally on the heart, “causing its action to 
cease in systole” (Fayrer and Brunton). ‘This plan of treatment 
appears to have been advocated by Mr. Latta. Dr. Butter besides 
recommending extreme caution, also speaks favourably of the use 
of the ligature, dry-cupping and suction of the wound. I have 
tested the efficacy of this treatment on the lower animals, but found 
itas unsuccessful as Fontana did nearly a hundred years ago. 
Dr. Butter admits that the species of snake “ was ascertained 
in one or two instances only,” but supposes they were cobras. 
The following case quoted by Dr. Butter is interesting, but some 
of the symptoms, so far as they are described, appear to be more 
the result of the treatment than the effects of snake-poisoning. 

The case is as follows :— : 

“April 22nd, 1825.—Soobhan Khan, Sipahee, 6th Company, 
Goruckhpore Light Infantry, aged about 18 years. About 55 minutes 
after midnight bitten in the left instep and shin by a_-snake 
supposed, (the italics are mine) from its size, to be a cobra.de capel- 
lo, at one o'clock five minutes, A.M.; and when brought to me, was 
speechless and insensible, but had the power of moving his legs. 
Ligature instantly applied, and R. Opii drachm 1 with brandy 
ounce 1, and spirit menth, pip 10 minims, administered; pulse 
hardly perceptible either in the heart or arteries ; surface cold, 
made to walk about between two men. At 1-10 minutes, heat 
and circulation returning. At.1-15 minutes, syncope. Gave a 
second dose as above, soon after which circulation again returned, 
and at 1-20 minutes he was perfectly well and described very 
clearly the manner in which the accident happened. He now 
walked about unassisted ; and.at 1-35 minutes, half an hour after 
he took the first dose, I removed the ligature as I had been in the 
habit of doing when the patients had completely recovered. At 
1-40 minutes he suddenly fainted ; ligature was instantly re-applied, 
and a third dose, as above, given and the wounds well washed with 
hot water. Circulation still continuing very weak with foaming at 
the mouth, occasional syncope; and convulsive twitches of the 
arms ; at 1-45 minutes a fourth, and at 2 aA.M.a fifth dose, all in 
the above proportions were given ; after which he rapidly recovered 
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from all symptoms of collapse, but still complained of giddiness 
which I now ascribed to the medicines as his pulse was full and 
regular” (evidently the man was becoming intoxicated), “His 
wounds were again well washed with hot water, and at about 3 a. 
he became slightly delirious” ( ? intoxicated) “ his imagination 
being haunted with the idea of a snake coming to attack him.” 
This youth took 500 minims of tincture of opium. Dr. Butter 
concludes by stating that he gave the man three ounces of Epsom 
salts. As far as one can judge from the description, I must admit 
that this case is as unlike a genuine case of snake-poisoning as 
any I have ever seen or read. Dr. Butter, after trial, con- 
demns Mr, William's treatment, the administration of ammonia, 
which was said by him never to fail, as being sound in prin- 
ciple, but unsuccessful in practice; while it is true that the 
natives of India suppose that opium-eaters are more proof 
against snake-poison than other people, there can be no doubt 
from recent experiments carried on in the most systematic manner 
that the drug is useless in cases of snake-poisoning. 

A curious effect is said sometimes to follow the bite of a snake :— 
“Tn 1855 Mr. Souberran published the case ofa gentleman who 
having been bitten by aviper in the year 1849, asserted that he 
still experienced attacks of rather severe pain in the arm bitten | 
with sensations of lassitude and malaise ; these symptoms recur- 
ring every year in the month of April and lasting a month. 

Dr. Demeurat relates the following instance of a similar occur- 
ence :— “ A woman was bitten by a viper in the right forearm on 
the 28th May 1824. She suffered at the time from nausea and 
vomiting, headache and chilliness. The arm also became swollen 
and adark red patch, covered by a large bleb, formed at the spot 
which was bitten. This affection extended across the forearm, and 
a large quantity of serosity exuded daily from the furrows 
between the bullee. Beneath the raised epidermis was a thick 
false membrane. After eighteen months this membrane became 
black and dry and the woman tore it off in one piece. The skin 
beneath was red, but soon recovered its healthy appearance. This 
was in November 1826. The next yearon May the 28th the 
eruption returned, and continued till November. These pheno- 
mena repeat themselves each year, commencing about the same 
day.” Dr. Demeurat does not say that he has witnessed the 
phenomena. (“ Year Book of Medicine and Surgery,” 1863.) 

This annual recurrence of symptoms does not appear to be 
confined to cases of snake-bite, as Livingstone (“ Missionary 
Travels and Researches in South Africa ”) mentions a case of the 
bite of a lion, in which it occurred. Livingstone says, after 
describing a fight with a lion, in which he took the most prominent 
part, “a wound from this animal’s teeth resembles a gunshot 
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wound ; itis generally followed by a great deal of sloughing and 
discharge and pains are felt'in the part periodically ever afterwards. 
I had on a tartan jacket on the occasion, and I believe that it 
wiped off all the virus from the teeth that pierced the flesh, for 
my two companions in this affray have both sufféred. from the 
peculiar pains, while I have escaped. with only the inconvenience 
of a false joint in my limb. The man whose shoulder was wound- 
ed, showed. me his wound actually burst forth afresh on the 
same month of the following year. This curious point deserves 
the attention of inquirers.” 

The famous snake-stone has long been in repute in Asia, but it 
was never credited with any efficacy in cases of viper-bite in 
Europe. In 1662, some specimens were taken from India by three 
Franciscan friars and deposited in the museum of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, where they came under the notice of Redi. It was 
believed that the-stone was found in the head:of a snake. 
and Kempfer, however, considered it to be an artifioial fabri- 
eation, Dr. Alexander Stuart stated. (1749-50) that it was made of 
the burnt bones of the small buffalo. Captain Herbert says, he 
obtained one from the people of Jowalins, who said it was found 
with detritus in the valley of the Satlej, Calculi taken from the 
stomach and intestines of different animals are sometimes used as 
snake-stones, There-are, no doubt, many kinds, all equally useless.* 

Dr. Davy, in 1839, published an account of some experiments he 
performed with some of the poisonous snakes of Ceylon (Physiolo- 
gical and Anatomical Researches) ; and in his “ conclusions and 
general remarks” points out that “the principal sgat of the 


diseased action are the lungs,” but he appeared: to think that this. 


action is confined to cases of viper snake-bite. He believed 
that the virus of colubriné snakes, acts primarily and: principally 
en the blood and mauscles, tending to coagulate the former, aud 
eonvulse and paralyze the latter. He was erroneorfsly of opinion 
that the bite of the daboia is generally more dangerous. than that. 
of the cobra. 








Taverini. 


* Dr. Davy truly says :—“‘ Too otfen,. 
medicines have got into repute as anti- 
dotes from being given in slight cases, 
wn which recovery would have taken 
place without medical treatment,— 
beneficial changes that were due merely 
to the preservative powers of the constt- 
tution. The reputation that many 
Indian medicines, and especially that 
snake-stones have acquired, affords 
striking proof of the preceding. re- 
marks: of three different kinds of 
these stones which I have examined, 
one consisted of partially burnt bone, 


another of chalk, and the third prin- 
ctpally of vegetable matter ; this last 
resembled a bezoar. All of them (ex- 
cepting the first, possessed of a slight 
absorbent power ) were quite inert, and 
incapable of having any effect, ececlu- 
sive of that which they might produce 
as superstitious medicines, on the 
imagination ofa patient” The first 
kind of stone referred to by Dr. Davy 
was manufactured by the Monks of 
Manilla, who carried on a lucrative 
trade in them with Indian merchants, 
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At no period has the subject of snake-poisoning received so much 
attention as it has during the past eight or ten years. Drs. Fayrer 
and Shortt in India, Dr. Weir Mitchell, in America, Dr, Halford 
in Australia, and Dr. Brunton—in conjunction with Dr, Fayrer— 
in England, have all been labouring in the hope of finding that 
which has baffled the ingenuity of ages, and which, if found, would 
be an inestimable boon to mankind. Although no antidote has 
been discovered, much good work has lately been done as regards 
the physiological action of the poison, and if there be in existence 
a remedy, the more intimately we become acquainted with the 
modus operandi of snake-poison, the more likely are our efforts 
to be crowned with success. 

According to Drs. Fayrer and Brunton, who -lately read an ex- 
haustive paper on the subject before the Royal Society, the poison 
may kill in either of four ways: 

Firstly.—By tetanizing the heart, and so stopping the cirula- 
tion of the blood. 

Secondly.—By paralyzing the muscles of respiration, and so 
giving rise to asphyxia. 

Thirdly—By a combination of the two former conditions. 

Fourthly.—By giving rise to septicemia. 

It is much to be regretted that some experimenters have so 
unwisely advocated, and in the strongest terms, a certain treat- 
ment which has not stood the test of an impartial investigation ; 
and it seems difiicult to understand, granting them honesty of 
purpose and common sense, how they could have arrived at con- 
clusions sg diametrically opposed to facts. 

I am not at liberty to enter more fully into an account of the 
theories, &c., of the more recent experimenters, as I should be anti- 
cipating the report of the Commission appointed by Government, 
of which Tama member. I hope, however, that this humble 
attempt to put into a concise form all the available literature of 
the subject, will be a means of saving future investigators from 
falling into the very common error of advocating and expounding 
exploded theories, and perpetuating exposed fallacies. 


VINCENT RICHARDS, ™D. 














ArT. IV.—THE PAL KINGS OF BENGAL. 
By E. Vesey WESTMACOTT, B.A., OXON., BENGAL CIVIL SERVICE, 
BENG. AS, SOC., R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 


EARCHING through the literature of India, where each 
generation has taken the legends handed down from the 
preceding one, and passed them on to its successor with a garnish 
of its own, with new form and colouring, and, frequently, lengthy 
interpolation, designed to strengthen, by the weight of false 
tradition, the political party or class to which the editor belonged, 
we seek wearily for truth, for even a trace of truth, and we find 
scarcely an indication that a tradition of history remains, Few 
though they be, there are such indications, alongside of utterly 
groundless fables. For instance, in the quarrel between Vasishta 
and Viswamitra, recorded in the Ramayana, the list of tribes called 
into existence by the marvellous cow, as allies of the Brahman 
priest against the military Kshatriya doubtless preserves a tradition 
of a struggle in India in which those foreign tribes were really 
invited to interfere. Even the fruitless attempt made by the 
vulture Jatayus to rescue the wife of Rama from her ravisher may 
indicate a war between parties to whom no clue remains, 

Such are, however, the scanty materials for the history of India, 
which her own literature provides, but we have also, for times 
before the Mahomedan conquests, some traditions preserved by 
Mahomedan writers of a later age,and rare enough, but where 
they exist most valuable, some contemporaneous inscriptions in 
stone, some grants engraved on copper-plates, and some notices 
by foreign travellers, Greek, Arabian, or Chinese who, from time to 
time, visited India. 

For the period of the Pal dynasty in Bengal, these fragmentary 
pieces of evidence are unusually numerous, and more than one 
attempt has been made to compile from them a consecutive 
account of the dynasty. That of Christian Lassen, in the third 
volume of his Indische Alterthumskunde is a work of laborious 
research, and even those who do not feel inclined to accept his 
ingenious deductions, must acknowledge gratefully the mass of 
evidence which he has brought together. Baboo Rajendro Lal 
Mitra, whom I have to thank for references to records of this 
dynasty in the Asiatic Researches, has done similar work in an 
appendix to Mr. Broadley’s note on the antiquities of Nalanda. 

Doctor Buchanan, in his history of the district of Dinagepoor,* 
says that the traditions of the country place after Virot Raja, a 








* Apud Martio’s “ Eastern lodia,” vol. ii, p. 612. 
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dynasty of princes bearig ‘the common ‘name of Pal, of whom he 
said that many works were to be seen in Dinagepoor. He was told 
that on a certain occasion twelve persons, of very high distinction 
and mostly named Pal, came from the west country to perform a 
religious ceremony in the Korotoya river, but arrived too late, and, 
as the next season for performing this ceremony was twelve years 
distant, they, in the interval, took up thetr abode here, built palaces 
and temples, dug tanks, and performed many other great works, 
They are said to have been of a tribe called Bhooinha, to 
which also the Rajas of Benares and Bettiya belong, and Doctor 
Buchanan, taking Captain Wilford’s date, of A.D. 1017 * for Bho 
Pal or Mohee Pal, whom he considers identical, and the first of the 
dynasty, conjectures that in that year, his country being disturbed 
by the invasion of the Sultan Mahmood, who took Kasee, and 
penetrated far into Bengal, Mohee Pal retired to this remote part 
of the country, with his family and principal officers, and that it 
is probable that, according to tradition, they returned again to the 
west after a few years stay, and after the terror of the Mahomedan 
invaders ‘had subsided. 

I have transcribed this tradition, because others may trace more 
in it than I can; I attach very little value to the traditions 
Doctor Buchanan collected, 

Abool Fazil, writing the Ayeen Akbaree about AD. 1600, 
mentions seven princes, whom he calls of the Kayasth caste, 
bearing the name of Sen, the last of whom we know to have been 
hurled from the throne of Bengal by the Mahomedans A.D. 
1203.¢ Before these Sens, whom he makes reign for 106 years, 
he places ten princes of the name of Pal, whom he also calls 
Kayasth, as follows :— 





1. Bho Pal, reigued =a. . 55 years, 
2. Dhor Pal ' oes we DD yy 
3. Deo Pal 99 ees eos Se ” 
4. Bhoopot Pal ° sad 0 , 
5. Dhonpot Pal pe site er | F 
6. Bikon Pal je 7 9 
7. Jai Pal 9 93 ” 
8. Raj Pal i - 98 
9. Bhog Pal, his brother... a 
10. Jog Pal, son, of No. 9, reigued eo] | Mic: om 


Before the Pals Abool Fazil places another dynasty which 
he calls Kayasth, of eleven kings reigning for 714 years, the first 
of whom he calls Udsoor, or Adisoor.{ The length of the reigns 








* Asiatic Researches, vol. ix, p.203. of Delhi, page 8. ' 
+ I take the date fixed by Mr. E. t Gladwin’s translation of Ayeab 


Thomas, Chronicles of Pathan Kings Akbaree, vol. i, page 20, 
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assigned to the Sens is not improbable, but the average of sixty- 
nine years to a reign, which he gives to the Pals, is too great even 
for Indian families, where a man is frequently succeeded, not by 
his own son, but by a child adopted on his decease by his widow, 
and generally ten or twelve years of age. If there were only 
ten princes of the name, they can hardly have reigned more 
than 250 years, Abool Fazil can only be said to have preserved 
a tradition that ten Pal princes had ruled in Bengal in the order 
civen, until about the year A.D. 1100, which allows 103 years 
for the Sen dynasty before the Mahomedan conquest. Captain 
Wilford* says that the list of kings of Bengal in the Ayeen 
Akbaree was formed by Jainas, who placed the beginning of the 
Kalee Yoog in the year 1078 B.C., and then altered by the 
followers of Brahma, who place it 3100 B.C., and lengthened 
reigns accoylingly. Ishall presently have more to say relative to 
the position which Abool Fazil assigns to the Pal dynasty, after 
Adisoor, and before Bolal Sen. 1 will now proceed to the considera- 
tion of some of the contemporaneous evidence which we possess, 
the earliest of which appears to be the grant of land, engraved 
on a copper plate, found at Monghyr by Colonel Watson. 
A translation by Mr. Charles Wilkins, made A.D. 1781, was 
published at page 128 of the first volume of Asiatic Researches, 
with notes by Sir William Jones :— 

“Deb Pal Deb.—Prosperity—His wishes are accomplished ; his 
“ heart is steadfast in the cause of others; he walks in the path 
“of virtue. May the achievements of this fortunate prince cause 
“innumerable blessings to his people. By displaying the strength 
“of his genius, he hath discovered the road to all human acquire- 
“ments ; for being a Soogot, he is lord of the universe. 

“Go Pal, king of the world, possessed matchless good for- 
“tune. He was lord of two brides, the earth and her wealth. 
“ By comparison of the-learned he was likened unto Preetoo, Sogo, 
“ and others, and it is credited.” 

Here Sir William Jones notes that Mr. Wilkins has omitted 

the translation, and supplies the defect as follows :— 
“ “By whom, having conquered the earth as far as the 
“ocean, it was left, as being unprofitably seized; so he declared, 
“and his elephants, weeping, saw again in the forests their kindred, 
“ whose eyes were full of tears. 

“When his innumerable army marched, the heavens were 
“so filled with the dust of their feet, that the birds of the air 
“could rest upon it. 

“ He acted according to what is written in the Shastra, 


“and obliged the different sects to conform to their proper 
ee a 6S ee 


* Page 208, vol. ix., Asiatic Researches, (octayo edition), 
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“tenets. He was blessed with a son, Dhormo Pal, when ho 
“became independent of his forefathers, who are in heaven 
“His elephants moved like walking mountains, and the 
“earth, oppressed by their weight and mouldered into dust, found 
“ refuge in the peaceful heavens, 

“He went to extirpate the wicked and plant the good, and 
“happily his salvation was effected at the same time, for his 
“servants visited Kedar, and drank milk according to the law, and 
“they offered up their vows, where the Ganges joins the ocean, and 
“at Gokorna, and other places. 

‘When he had completed his conquests, he released all the 
“ rebellious princes he had made captive, and each returned to his 
“own country laden with presents, reflected upon this generous deed, 
“and longed to see him again, as mortals remembering a pre-exis- 
“tence, wish to return to the realms of light. , 

“This prince took the hand of the daughter of Porobol, 
“Raja of many countries, whose name was Rona Debee; and he 
“became settled. 

“The people being amazed at her beauty, formed different 
“ opinions of her, some said it was Lokhee herself in her shape, 
“ others that the earth had assumed her form ; many said it was the 
“ Raja’s fame and reputation, others that a household goddess 
“had entered his palace, and her wisdom and virtue set her 
“above all the ladies of the court. 

“This virtuous and praiseworthy princess bore a son, Deb Pal 
“ Deb, as the shell of the ocean produces the pearl. 

“Tn whose heart there is no impurity ; of few words, and gentle 
“ manners ; and who peaceably inherited the kingdom of his father 
“as Bodheesotwo succeeded Soogot. 

“He who, marching through many countries making conquests, 
“arrived with his elephants in the forests of the mountains of 
“Vindhya, where, seeing again their long lost families, they mixed 
“their mutual tears ; and who going to subdue other princes, his 
“young horses meeting their females at Kamboj they mutually 
“ neighed for joy. 

“He who has opened again the road of liberality, which was 
“first marked out in the Kreeto Joog by Bolee; in which 
“Bhargob walked in the Treta Joog, which was cleansed by 
“Korno in the Dwapor Joog, and was again choked up in the 
“ Kalee Joog, after the death of Sokodweesee. 

“He who conquered the earth from the source of the Ganges 
“as far as the well-known bridge, which was contructed by the 
“enemy of Dosasyo, from the river of Lukheekool, as far as the 
“ocean of the habitation of Boroon. 

“At Mood-go-gheeree where is encamped his victorious army, 
“across whose river a bridge of boats is constructed for a road ; 
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« which is mistaken for a chain of mountains, where immense herds 
« of elephants, like thick black clouds, so darken the face of day, 
“that people think it the season of the rains ; whither the princes 
“of the north send so many troops of horse, that the dust of their 
“hoofs spreads darkness on all sides; whither so many mighty 
“chiefs of Jumboodweep resort to pay their respects that the 
“earth sinks beneath the weight of the feet of their attendants. 
“There Deb Pal Deb (who walking in the footsteps of the mighty 
“Lord of the great Soogots, the great commander, Raja of 
“Maharajas, Dhormo Pal Deb, is of the great Soogots, a great 
“commander, and Raja of Maharajas) issues his commands :— 
«To all the inhabitants of the town of Meseeka, situated in 
“Krimila in the province of Srinogor, which is my own property, 
“and which is not divided by any land belonging to another ; to 
“all Ranok and Rajpootra, to the Omatyo, Maha-karta-kritika, 
“Maha-dondo-naik, Maha-pratihar, Maha-samonta, Mahadow- 
“sadhona, Maha-koomaramatya, to the Promatree, and Soro- 
“bhonga; to the Rajastaniya, Ooporeeko,, Dasaporadheeko, Chowrod 
“dhoroneeko, Dandeeko, Dondapaseeko, Sowlkeeko, Gowlmeeko, 
“Kyotropo, Prantopalo, Kothtopalo, and Kandarokyo ; to the Toda, 
“Jooktoko and the Beeneejooktoko ; to the keeper of the elephants, 
“horses, and camels; to the keeper of the mares, colts, cows, 
“buffaloes, sheep, and goats; to the Dootoprysoneeko, Goma- 
“gomeeko, and Obheetworomano; to the Beesoypotee, Toropotee, 
“and Toreeko. 

“To the different tribes, Gowr, Malob, Khoso, Hoon, Koleeko, 
“Kornato, Lasato, and Bhoto, to all other of our subjects, who are 
“not here specified, and to the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
“villages, from the Brahman and fathers of large families, to the 
“tribes of Medo, Ondhoroko, and Chondalo. 

“ Be it known that I have given the abovementioned town of 
“ Meseeka, whose limits: include the fields where the cattle graze, 
“above and below the surface, with all the lands belonging to it, 
“together with all the mango and modhoo trees, all its waters and 
“all their banks and verdure, all its rents and tolls, with all fines 
“for crimes and rewards for catching thieves. In it there shall be 
“no molestation, no passage for troops, nor shall any one 
“take from it the smallest part. I give likewise everything 
“that has been possessed by the servants of the Raja. I 
“give the earth and sky, as long as the sun and moon shall 
“last : except, however, such lands as have been given to God, and 
“to the Brahmans, which they have long possessed and now enjoy. 

“ And thatthe glory of my father and mother, and my own fame, 
“may be increased, L-have caused this sason to be engraved and 
“ granted unto the great Botho Beehkorato Meesro, who has acquired 


“all the wisdom of books and has studied the Vedas under QOslayono; 
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“who is descended from Owpomonyobo ; who is the son of the 
“learned and immaculate Botho Borahorato, and whose grandfather 
“was Botho Beesworato, learned in the Vedas and expert in per- 
“ forming the Jog. 

“Know all the aforesaid, that, as bestowing is meritorious, so. 
“taking away deserves punishment ;. wherefore leave it as I have 
“granted it. Let all his neighbours and those who till the ground, 
“ be obedient to my command, What you have formerly been accus- 
“tomed to perform and pay, do it unto him in all things. Dated 
“in 33rd Sombot, and 21st day of the month of Margo. 

“Thus speak the following slokes from the Dhormo: Onoosason :— 
“*}.—Rama hath required, from time to time, of all the Rajas that 
“may reign, that the bridge of their beneficence be the same and 
“that they do continually repair it. 

“«2,—-Lands have been granted by Sogor and many other Rajas ; 
“and the fame of their deeds devolves to their successors, 

“« 3.—He who dispossesses any one of his proparty, which I myself, 
“or others have given, may he, becoming a worm, grow rotten in 
“ ordure, with his forefathers. 

“«4——Riches and the life of man are as transient as drops of 
“ water upon a leaf of the lotus, Learning this truth, Oman, do 
* not attempt to deprive another of his reputation,’ 

“The Raja, for the. public good, hath appointed his virtuous son 
‘* Rajyo Pal, to the dignity of Jowbo Raja. He is in both lines of 
“ descent illustrious, and hath acquired all the knowledge of his 
“ father.” 

Sir William Jones, in his notes to Mr. Wilkins’ translation, 
doubts whether the term Soogot could be eorrectly applied to a fol- 
lower of the Booddhist prophet of that name, Saugot being the 
proper term, and, therefore, thinks that the translator-should have 
applied the first couplet, which is panegyric, to Booddha, who is 
called Soogot, and not to the Raja, Deb Pal Deb. Be that as it 
may, the indication is unmistakeable that the Raja was a Bood- 
dhist, but the respectful mention of the Brahmans, and regard 
for their rights as landed proprietors seem to me to indicate rather 
a foreign monarch who, though of another religion, was not a 
violent opponent of Brahmanisin, than one of an indigenous 
dynasty, which had subverted a previous Brahmanieal one upon 
the plea of religious reform. It is true that the expressions 
referred to may have been prompted by a Brahmanical scribe, 
rather than by Deb Pal himself, as it is quite in aceordance with 
Indian custom for foreign invaders, at least after two or three 
generations, to have availed themselves of the services of the natives 
of the country, but the scribe would not have dared to make use of 
such expressions had his master been not only not a Brahmanist, 
but a religious opponent of Brahmanism. 
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Deb Pal, recounting the merits of his family, goes back to his 
erandfather, Go Pal, in a manner which appears to indicate Go Pal 
as founder of the glory of the line. 

He seems to have overrun certain countries, supposed by the 
panegyrist to have comprised the earth, but not to have permanently 
occupied them, 

« He acted according to the Shastra, and obliged all sects to 
“conform to their proper tenets.” This is an ambiguous expression, 
and I suspect that the ambiguity arises from the fact that the scribe, 
who composed the inscription, wished to disguise as much as he 
could the overthrow of Brahmanism:by the Booddhist conqueror, Go 
Pal, although Deb Pal would not allow the religious view of Go 
Pal’s conquests to be ignored altogether. Professor Lassen* con- 
siders that he is compared with Prithoo, an old Raja of Bithoor, 
near Lucknow, who is considered as the restorer of law upon 
earth, because he introduced a reformed government. Sogor is, 
Mr. Wilkins says, an old king of Ayodhya, said to have lived in the 
second age and dug the rivers, The inscription really tells little 
about Go Pal, except that he overran the country with a great 
army, and was a religious reformer. The Booddhism ‘apparent in 
the introduction is that of -Deb Pal, and not of his grandfather. 

Go Pal was succeeded by his son, Dhormo Pal, in whose name 
we may, I think, accept the correct form of that of Deb Pal’s pre- 
decessor, whom Abool Fazil calls Dhor Pal. The identification of 
Abool Fazil’s Bho Pal with the Go Pal of the inscription, is less 
obvious. Dhormo Pal “ went to extirpate the wicked, and plant 
“the good,” an. expression, certainly used of a religious reformer, and, 
after accepting the submission of neighbouring princes, he allowed 
his servants to go.on_ pilgrimage to Kedar, a place, Mr. Wilkins 
says, still renowned for sanctity in the north of Hindoostan, to 
Gokorna, in the Punjab, and to the mouths of the Ganges. These 
pilgrimages are said tohave secured the salvation of thé prince. 
Whether this was Deb. Pal’s own idea, or that of the Brahman 
scribe, is not certain. 

Dhormo Pal married’ Rona Debee, daughter of a king named 
Porobol ; she was the mother of Deb. Pal, who succeeded his father 
quietly. Porobol was king of Rashtrakoota; Sir. W. Jones has 
pointed out Mr. Wilkins’ mistake in translating this word ‘‘ of many 
“countries.” Professor Lassen ~ thinks from a calculation of 
dates that Go Pal must have been that king of Gour, who attacked 
the prince of the Mélava, but was repulsed by the Rashtrakoota 
prince, Karkaraja the second, who died 815, but, althouch he admits 
this connection between the dynasties of Pal and Rashtrakoota, 
he appears to prefer Mr. Wilkins’ translation, or to have over- 
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* LH, 726, ¥ III, 726, 
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looked Sir. W. Jones’ correction, The Professor has written a} 
length on the Rashtrakoota dynasty. * 

Deb Pal made certain warlike expeditions ; his elephants re-visited 
their wild kindred in the Vindhya hills, which, in the widest sense 
of the name, include all the high land from Rajmahal to the Gulf 
of Cambay, and his horses saw their relatives.in Kamboja. 

I have tried, for reasons which I shall give hereafter, to get from 
these words the meaning that king Deb Pal’s ancestors broucht 
their cavalry with them from Kamboja, and that Deb Pal re-visited 
that country. I cannot, however, say that I believe this is the 
meaning. Kamboja was the country about Ghuznee, north-west 
of India, from which the celebrated Kabool horses are brought in 
great numbers into India to the present day, and horses of Kam- 
boja are in the Ramayana nientioned among the wealth of king 
Dasarath, and again in the stables of Ravon, as Arabian or Kabool 
horses might be mentioned now. The words imply that Deb Pal 
pushed his conquests as faras Kamboja, but not ‘necessarily that 
he was re-visiting the seats of his own ancestors, though his horses 
had come from that region. 

Deb Pal is said to have conquered the earth from the source 
of the Ganges to the bridge Rama’s allies threw across to Ceylon, 
and from Boroon to Lokheekool. Mr. Wilkins interprets this as 
meaning from Goojerat in the west to Lukheepoor on the Megna, 
so that Deb Pal’s conquests extended over the whole of India. 
This was, probably, a rhetorical amplification. 

The king Deb Pal writes from Moodgo-geeree, the modern 
Monghyr. Doctor Buchanan § says that though the name is by 
some said to be derived from a proper name, Moodgal, it is 
probably from the pulse Phaseolus Mungo, mood or moodgo. 
The king does not seem to have lived at Monghyr, but to have 
been encamped there, communicating with the northern bank by 
means of a bridge of boats, and receiving the homage of tributary 
princes, notably leaders of horsemen from the north, Professor 
Lassen thinks Monghyr must have been the capitol, but for the 
same reasons that make me think otherwise. 

The king grants the town of Meeseeka, in Kreemeela, in the 
province of Sreenogor, which Mr. Wilkins says, is an ancient name 
of Patna, to one Botho Beehkorato Misro, son of Botho Borahorato, 
grandson of Botho Beesworato, descendant of Owpomonyobo, a 
pupil of Oslayono, and learned in the Vedas ; the grandfather is said 
to have been also expert in performing the ceremony called Jog. 
The surname of Misrais also that of the Brahman Prime Minister 
of the Pal Raja, who set up the Bodal pillar, which I shall mention 
presently ; he was of the Sandeelya family, and I therefore suspect 
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* ILL. 537, + Apud Martin’s “ Eastern India,” II, 1: 
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that Doctor Buchanan was wrong * in saying that the family of 
Gautameeya takes the surname of Misra, while that of Garga takes 
the surname of Sookla, and the Sandeelya that of Tiwaree. The 
Bodal inscription indeed says that Garga was of the Sandeelya race, 
so Doctor Buchanan’s informant can hardly have been correct in 
speaking of the three Pantee of Garga, Sandeelya, and Gautameeya 
as distinct. The name of Misra seems to indicate a connection 
between the recipient of the grant, and the Prime Ministers we 
shall speak of presently. 

The nature of the grant is clear enough from the translation 
given. The exception of deboottar lands, or endowments of idols, 
and grants to Brahmans, as well as the fact of the grant being 
made spese to a Brahman, points to a Brahmanical influence 
that was already felt by the Booddhist* king. 

The date, 33 Sombot, Mr. Wilkins considers to be of the 
era of Vikramaditya, or 24 B.C., and Sir William Jones was of 
the same opinion. It, however, probably, refers either to the 
year of the reign of Deb Pal, or to an era instituted by the Pal 
kings. I believe Mr. James Prinsep read the date 123, but I have 
not his tables by me to refer to. In the facsimile the date is 132 
as Captain Wilford says on page 207, vol. 1X., Asiatic Researches, 
where he gives reasons for giving Deb Pal a date between A.D. 
1052 and 1059. 

The manner in which the grant is addressed gives some 
insight into the construction of the government of the Pal king. 
It is addressed to the Ranak, and Rajpootra, or Royal Family ; 
to the Omatya, Councillor or prime Minister. 

Mohakarta-kritika, ‘chief investigator of all things’ (Wilkins) 
‘the highest executive officer’ (Lassen). 

Moha-dondo-naik, chief officer of punishments (Wilkins). 
This is the officer of justice, mentioned by Professor Lassent 

Moha-pratee-har, chief keeper of the gates (Wilkins). 

Moha-samanta, generalissimo (Wilkins). 

Professor Lassen says. there was a Poorohit, or domestic 
priest, to perform sacrifices for the king ; I cannot make out which 
title he reads thus : then besides the commander-in-chief, and the 
minister of justice, he has a minister of foreign affairs, and a 
minister of court ceremonies... These I do not identify. 

Moha-dao-sadhon-sadhoneeka, chief obviator of difficulties 
(Wilkins). Professor Lassen says we find this title afterwards (I sup- 
pose he means in the Sen inscription), under the form Mobha-sadhona- 
bhaga, and he construes it to designate a minister of public works. 

Moha-koomara-matya, chief instructor of children. Professor 
Lassen thinks he was the tutor of the king’s children. 
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* Apud Martin’s “ Eastern India,” II, 451, 
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Promatree, keeper of the records. (Wilkins.) 

Soro-bhongo, patrols. 

Rajastaneeya, ‘Viceroy’ (Wilkins). Professor Lassen saves 
this officer officiated for the monarch when he would not 
look after business for himself. 

Ooporeeko, “superintendent,” of what, we do not know. 
Professor Lassen thinks of the officers next mentioned, 

Dasaporadhika, investigator of crimes. 

Chowroddhoroneeka, thief-catcher. 

Dandeeko, mace-bearer. 

Dondo-paseeko, keeper of the instruments of punishment, 

Sowl-keeko, collector of customs (Wilkins), 

Gowl-meeko, commander of a small party. 

Kyotropo, ‘ supervisor of cultivation’ (Wilkins). 

Pranto-palo, ‘guard of the suburbs’ (Wilkins). 

Kothto-palo, ‘ commander of a fort.’ 

KAanda-rokyo, ‘ guard of the wards of the city. 

Tod4-jooktoko, chief guard of the wards. 

Beenee-jooktoko, director of affairs. 

Dooto-prysoneeko, ‘ chief of the spies’ (Wilkins), 

Goma-gomeeko, messengers.’ (Wilkins). 

Obheetooromano, ‘ swift messengers.’ 

Beesoy-potee, ‘governor of a city’ (Wilkins). The phrase 
means ‘lord of affairs,’ a vague term giving no clue to the 
nature of the office. 

Toropotee, “superintendent of the rivers” (Wilkins). Professor 
Lassen thinks, had to see that ferry boats were provided 
for crossing the rivers, and that another officer, by whom, I pre- 
sume, he means, | 

Toreeko, chief of the boats (Wilkins) looked after the 
actual ferrying. 

Professor Lassen says that the inscription contains nothing 
to support Abool Fazil’s assertion that the Pals were of the 
Kayasth caste; indeed, Abool Fazil had, probably, only the autho- 
rity of a Kayasth for saying so; nor does the inscription contain 
anything to determine where was the seat of Gopal’s govern- 
ment, though I have already mentioned Professor Lassen’s sur- 
mise that he was a prince of Gour. 

The Professor detects in Deb Pal a change, coming over 
the religious views of the dynasty. Deb Pal followed after his 
father, as a Bodhi-satwa follows Soogata, or Booddha. Sir W. 
Jones has pointed out that Soogata does not mean, as the Pro- 
fessor says, a Booddhist, but Booddha ; Sougota is the word for a 
Booddhist. As to the extent of Go Pal’s conquests, the Professor 
considers them exaggerated, as well as the number of tribes said 
to be obedient to Deb Pal, 
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These tribes, called upon, after the enumeration of state officers 
to respect the Royal grant, are the Gour, Malov, Khoso, Hoon, 
Koleeko, Kornato, Lasato, and Bhoto; then are mentioned the 
villagers from the Brahmans, down to the Medo, Ondhroko, and 
Chandalo. 

Respecting the Gour, Professor Lassen says nothing. I sup- 
pose they were the people inhabiting the country which after- 
wards gave its name to the city of Gour, in the modern district 
of Maldah, built, probably, as Mahomedan historians, writing 
soon after the event, have recorded, by one of the Sen dynasty. 
Their being first mentioned issignificant, and must be taken in 
connection with the titles of Gour-potee Gouradhipo, and Gour- 
eshwar, Lord of Gour, or, more probably, of the tribe called 
Goura, which we shall presently mention as applied in more 
than one inscription to the Pal kings. The Goura are enumerated in 
the Brihat Sanhita, among the tribes inhabiting one of the regions 
into which India is divided in that treatise for astronomical pur- 
poses, but whether they are mentioned in the Ramayana, among 
the tribes the monkeys were to visit in their search for Seeta, I 
do not remember, nor have I here the means of reference. I 
think it probable that the country of the Goura was very much 
the same as that which Professor Blochmann* calls Lakbnauti, 
when occupied in the thirteenth century of the Christian era, by the 
Mahomedans, and so read the phrase, “ Lord of Gour” or “ Lord 
of the Goura ” as equivalent to ‘king of Bengal.’ I conjecture 
that the Goura formed the bulk of the subjects of the Pal prince, 
and that the other tribes mentioned were either frontier tribes, 
such as the Bhootiya, Koch, and Lepcha, or degraded, servile 
tribes, such as the Chandal. 

The Khasa, Professor Lassen says, lived in the Himalaya ; 
he does not believe they were subject to the Pal king. I 
think they may, probably, be the people who at a period some- 
what later were driven westward down the Brahmapootra valley 
by the Shan or Ahom tribe; and are now found in Rungpoor 
and Dinagepoor under tke name of Koch or Koshyo, having 
given their name to the Cossyah hills, Kooch Behar, and Cachar. 
There certainly were Pal kings reigning in Rungpoor at a later 
period, and I see no reason for doubting that the earlier Pals also 
had extended their authority to the regions where the Koch 
dwelt. How far westward the Koch had come, in Deb Pal’s time, 
we do not know. 

Respecting the Hoons, I can offer no suggestion. The Professor 
says they cannot be distinguished from the white Hoons, They 
first appeared on the borders of Persia in the reign of Bahram 
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* Page 3, “‘ Contributions to History and Geography of Bengal.” 
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Goor, who came to the throne A.D. 421, and five years afterwards 
married the daughter of Sadéson Pal. In the beginning of the 
seventh century Cosmas Indicopleustes * has white Hoons settled 
in the Punjab, anda dynasty of thirteen Hoon kings in India jg 
recorded by the Pauraniks. 

The Malava and Karnata may be supposed to have left their 
names in Malabar and Malwa and the Carnatic, whether the Pals 
really held them subject, or had merely overrun their countries 
can only be surmised. The Koleeko may be the Koleeto, or 
Kolito, a tribe still numerous in Assam, as Doctor Buchanan says,+ 
and of which he found some traces in Rungpoor,+ Professor 
Lassen thinks they may have been the Kols. 

The Lasata I cannot identify ; the Bhoto, I think, are the tribe 
of North-Eastern origin, who have given their name to Bhootan, 
The Meda I do not know; the Andhraka, Professor Lassen says 
are not the Andhra of Telingana, but a low caste. This the 
Chandal certainly are now, and as the inscription says from 
the Brahmans, as the highest, to the Meda, Andhraka, and 
Chandala, as the lowest, the caste is probably here referred 
to, though it may have been in earlier times & tribe subju- 
gated by the Brahmans, and, from the menial offices in which 
they were employed, assigned the lowest place in the caste system, 
I know of no caste called Andhra or Andbraka; there are, how- 
ever, some Telenga in Rungpoor and Dinagepoor, a name which 
indicates a connection between a people which gave one of its 
names to Telingana, or Andhra, and a region certainly under the 
Pal kings of Bengal. 

Professor Lassen thinks from the absence of any mention 
of the Ootkala of Orissa, mentioned in another inscription as 
subdued by the Pals, that they must have been exterminated. 
I think it more probable that at the time of Deb Pal, the dynasty 
had not come in contact with them. 

The mention of the king’s son, Rajyo Pal, as Jowbo Raja, has 
been a great difficulty as he does not appear in any of the inscrip- 
tions as successor to Deb Pal. I think this may be explained by 
the possibility of his having died before his father. I see no 
difficulty in identifying Gopal, Dhormo Pal, and Deb Pal of this 
plate, with Abool Fazil’s Bho Pal, Dhor Pal and Deb Pal. 

There is not much more to be learnt from the Monghyr 
copper-plate. 

I'he second contemporary record of the Pal kings is an in- 
scription § cut on a pillar which stands on the border be- 
tween the districts of Dinagepoor and Bogra, about forty miles 





* Asiatic Researches, vol. ix, 206. t Id., ibid, IIT, 528.5 
+ Apud Martin’s “Eastern India,” | § Page 131, vol. I, Asiatic Re- 
ILI, 674, searches, 
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south-east from the former station. It is commonly called the 
Buddal inscription, from its neighbourhood to the East India 
Company's trading factory of Buddal, or Bodal, where Mr. 
Charles Wilkins was stationed, in December 1780, when he 
discovered “a decapitated monumental column, which at a little 
« distance had very much the appearance of the trunk of a cocoanut 
‘tree broken off in the middle. It standsin a swamp overgrown 
“ with weeds, near a small temple dedicated to Horogowree, whose 
“image it contains * * * It is formed of a single stone, of a dirty 
“grey complexion, and it has lost, by accident, a considerable part 
«of its original height. ‘I was told on the spot that it had, in the 
“course of time, sunk considerably in the ground, but, upon my 
“ digging about the foundation, I found this was not the case, At 
“a few feet above the ground is an inscription, etc. etc.” 

Of the inscription, which is in Sankrit, Mr. Wilkins gives the 
following translation, observing the resemblance of the character to 
that of the Monghyr copper-plate of Deb Pal, and thinking it a 
work of the same period :— 

“T—Veera Deb was of the Sandeelya race ; from him was 
“descended Panchal, of whose generation was Garga born. 
“ [I].—He, another Sakra, was ruler of but one quarter, and 
“had no authority in other regions. He, too, was defeated by 
“ Daitya chiefs, but, being a virtuous prince, he became supreme 
“over every country without reserve, and his conduct was such that 

“he iaughed Vreehaspatee to scorn. 

“TI ].—EKecha was his wife, and, like love, she was the mistress 
“of his heart. She was admired for the native purity of her mind, 
“and her beauty was like the light of the moon. 

“ 1V.—In his countenance, which was like the flower of the waters, 
“were to be traced the lines of four sciences. The three worlds 
“were held in subjection by his hereditary high rank. From these 
“ tworwas descended a Brahman like Komolayonee, and he took unto 
“himself the name of Sree Dorbha-panee.” 

“ V. (I give Sir William Jones’ translation of this verse in prefer- 
ence to that of Mr. Wilkins.\—By whose policy the great Prince, 
“Deb Pal, made the earth tributary, from the father of Reva, * 
“ whose piles of rocks are moist with juice from the heads of lascivious 
“elephants, to the father of Gowree + whose white mountains are 
“brightened with beams from the moon of Ishwar, and as far as the 
“two oceans, whose waters are red with the rising and with the 
“setting sun, 

“VI—At whose gates (although the prospect, hidden by the 
“dust arising from the multitude of marching forces was rendered 
“clear from the earth, being watered by constant and abundant 
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* Mount Mahendra in the south. 
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“streams, flowing from the heads of lustful elephants of various 
“ breeds) stood, scarce visible, amongst the vast concourse of nobles 
“flocking to his standard from every quarter, Sree Deb Pal, in 
“ expectation of his submission,” * , 

“ VII.—Whose throne that prince, who was the image of 
“Indra, and the dust of whose feet was impressed with the diadems 
“of sundry potentates, himself ascended with a flash of glory 
“although he had formerly been wont to offer him large sums of 
“ Peetas, bright as the lunar rays. 

“ VIIL.—To him was born, of the princessSarkara, the Brahman 
“ Someswar, who was like Som + the offspring of Atree, and a 
“ favourite of the most high. 

“ [X.-~He adopted the manners of Dhananjay,} and did not exult 
“over the ignorant and ill-favoured. He spent his riches among 
“the needy. He neither vainly accepted adulation, nor uttered 
“ honey-words. His attendants were attached by his bounty, and 
‘* because of his vast talents, which the whole universe could not 
“equal ; he was the wonder of all good men. ' 

“ X.—Anxious fora home and an asylum, he took the hand of 
“‘ Rona, a princess of his own likeness, according to the law, even as 


© Seeb the hand of Seeva, even as Haree the hand of Lakshmee. 


“ XI.—From this pair proceeded into life, bursting forth like 
“ Gooha§ with acountenance ofa golden hue,the fortunate Kedara 
“ Meesra, whose actions rendered him the favourite of heaven. The 
“‘ lofty diadem, which he had attained, shone with faultless splen- 
“ dour, kissing the vast circumference of the earth. His extensive 
“ power was hard to be limited, and he was renowned for boundless 
« knowledge, raised from his own internal source. 

“XII—The ocean of the four sciences, which had been at a 


-“ single draught drank up, he brought forth again, and laughed 


“at the power of Agastya. 

« XIIL—Trusting to his wisdom, the king of Gour fora long 
“ time enjoyed the country of the eradicated race of Ootkal, of the 
“ Hoons of humbled pride, of the kings of Draveer, and Goojar, 
“ whose glory was reduced, and the universal sea girt thrown. 

“ X1V.—He considered his own acquired wealth the property 
“ of the needy, and his mind made no distinction between the 
“ friend and the foe. He was both afraid and ashamed of those 
“ offences which condemn the soul to sink again into the ocean of 
“ mortal birth, and he despised the pleasures of this life, because 
“ he delighted in a supreme abode. 


——— ae 
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* This word Sir William Joues + The moon. 
translates “ leisure,” meaning that t One of the heroes of the Maha- 


the king Deb Pal at the head of his bharat. 
army, awaited the leisure of his § Kartik, 
minister, 
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« XV.—To him, emblem of Vreehaspotee, and to his religious 
« yjtes, the prince Sree Soora Pal (who was a second Indra, and 
« whose soldiers were fond of wounds) went repeatedly, and that 
“long and happy companion of the world, which is girt with 
“several oceans as with a belt, was wont, with a soul, purified at 
“ the fountain of faith, and his head humbly bowed down, to bear 
“ pure water before him. 

‘« X¥VI.—Vanwa, of celestial birth, was his consort, with whom 
“neither the fickle Lakshmee, nor Satee, constant to her lord, 
“were to be compared. 

“« XV1I.—She, like another Devakee* bore unio him a son of 
“high renown, who resembled the adopted of Yasodha,f and 
“husband of Lakshmee. 

“ XVIIL—This youth, by name Sree Goorava Meesra, was 
“ acquainted with all the constellations ; he resembled Ram, the son 
“of Jamadagnee. He was another Ram. 

“ XIX.—His abilities were so great, that he was solicitous 
“ to discover the essence of things, wherefore he was greatly respect - 
“ed by the prince Sree Narayan Pal; what other honour was 
“necessary ? 

“ XX —His policy (which was of no mean capacity, and of a 
“reputation not to be conceived), following the sense of the Vedas, 
“ was of boundless splendour, and, as it were, a descent of Dharma, 
“the Genius of Justice. It was regulated by the example of 
“those who trust in the power of speech over things future, who 
“stand upon the connection of family, who are in the exercise of 
“ paying due praise to the virtues of great men, and who believe 
“in the purity of astrology. 

“XXI—In him was “united a lovely pair, Lakshmee and 


“Saraswatee, the Disposer of Fortune, and Goddess of Science, 


“who, seemed to have forsaken their natural enmity, and to stand 
“together pointing at friendship. 

“ XXII.—He laughed to scorn him who, in the assemblies of the 
“ learned, was intoxicated with the love of argument, and confounded 
“him with profound and elegant discourses, framed according 
“to the doctrine of the Shastras; and he spared not the man, 
“ who, because of his boundless power and riches, was overwhelmed 
“with the pride of victory over bis enemy in the field.” 

“XXIII. (This verse is translated differently by Sir W. Jones, 
I give Mr. Wilkins’ translation).—He had a womb but it. obsti- 
“nately bore him no fruit. One like him can have no great relish 
“ for the enjoyment of life. He never was blessed with that giver 
“ of delight, by obtaining which a man goeth unto another almoner. 

“ XXIV.—He, who was, as it were, another Valmeekee, born in 
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* The mother of Krishna. + The foster-mother of Krishna. 
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“this dark age of impiety, amongst a dreadful and cruel race of 
“ mortals, was a devout man, who displayed the learning of the 
“ Vedas in books of moral tales. 

“ XXV.—His profound and pleasing language, like Gunga, follow- 
“jing a triple course, and constant stream, purifieth and delighteth, 

“ XXVIL—He to whom, and to those of whose generation, men 
“ were wont to resort as it were to Brahma, waited so in expecta- 
“tion of being a father, that, at length he himself arrived at the 
“ state of a child. 

“XXVII.—By him was recorded here, upon this lasting 
‘“column,—the superior beauty of whose shaft catcheth the eye 
“of the beholder, whose aspiring height is as boundless as _ his 
‘‘ own ideas which is, as it were, a stake planted in the breast 
“ of Kalee, and on whose top sits Tarkshya, the foe of serpents 
“ and favourite bird of Haree,—the line of his own descent. 

“ XXVIII—Garoor, like his fame, having wandered to the 
“extremity of the world, and descended even unto its foundation, 
“was exalted here with a serpent in his moutb. 

“ This work was executed by the artist Bindoo Bhadra.” 

The object of the erection of the pillar is clearly the com- 
memoration of the name and ancestry of one Goorab Misra, 
a Brahman, who was distinguished at the court of Narayon Pal. 

The father of Goorab Misra, Kedara Misra, had been a coun- 
cillor of the King of Gour, and takes credit for the obedience to 
that prince of the country of the Ootkal, the Hoons, and the kings 
of Dravira and Goojar. The Hoons were spoken of as subject to 
Deb Pal in the Monghyr inscr'ption, and the Ootkal are here said 
to have been eradicated, which Professor Lassen considers the 
reason for the omission of their name by Deb Pal, although he 
places Deb Pal earlier than the prince mentioned in this inscrip- 
tion, as sovereign over the country of the Ootkala. He may mean 
that although the country of the Ootkala remained subject, the 
Ootkala as a tribe had been eradicated, which is scarcely pro- 
bable. The king of Dravira must have ruled in those southern 
parts of the Peninsula in which the Dravidian or Tamil language 
are spoken, and Goojar points to Goojerat in the west. 

The manner in which Soor Pal, the King of Gour, is said 
to have waited upon his minister Kedara Misra, is singular. The 
Brahman not only appears to have exercised an authority which 
can scarcely have been acknowledged by the king except as 4 
convert to Brahmanism, but the Brahman’s son, Goorab Misra, 
speaks of it in an exultant manner which is difficult to under- 
stand how the king can have brooked. The policy of the 
Brahmans appears to have been one of compromise ; absorb- 
ing into’ their caste system, all with whom they came in contact, 
according to the terms upon which they were able to receive 
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them. Thus the tribes whom they conquered, became low and 
impure castes, to whom were assigned the lowest and most 
menial occupations ; merchants powerful from their wealth, 
and physicians respectable from their learning, were assigned 
a higher rank, but the Kshatriya, the Rajpoot, and probably the 
Pal kings, were military conquerors, taking from the Brahmans 
tle sovereignty of the land, and to them the Brahmans were obliged 
to cede the position of kings and rulers, reserving to themselves 
the priesthood and spiritual rule, and in that capacity making the 
king bow down before them. This compromise seems to have 
taken place since the Booddhist king, Deb Pal, dictated the 
Monghyr copper-plate, and before the haughty Brahman of the 
Bodal pillar recorded the submission of the King Soor Pal to his 
father. 

The father of Kedara Misra was the Brahman Someshwar, 
who does not appear to have come in contact with any of the 
kings ; the father of Someshwar, named Darbha-panee, is said to 
have rendered tributary to Deb Pal, the country lying between 
eastern and western oceans, and between Himalaya, ‘ the father the 
Gouree,’ to the father of Reva or the Mountain Mahendra, 

The father of Darbha-panee was Gorga, descended from 
Panchal, who wasa descendant of Veera Deb, of the Sandeelya 
race. Ihave before pointed out the identity of the surname of 
Misra, with that of the person in whose favour the Monghyr grant 
was made. The Sandeelya is one of the most distinguished fami- 
lies of Brahmans. Doctor Buchanan,* makes it one of the 
nineteen pangtee into which the Sarwariya division of Kanoj 
Brahmans are subdivided, and again,+ he says, that the five tribes, 
or gotra of Brahmans whom <Adaisoor brought into Bengal from 
Kanoj, were the Bhorodwaj, Kasyop, Sandeelya, Batsya, and 
Soobornya. Professor Lassen }¢ says, that the five Brahmans invited 
by: Adisoor were,—First, Bhata Narayon, of the family of Sandee- 
ya, who was a son of Kasyop; secondly, Daxa, descended from 
the same ancestor, Kasyop ; thirdly, Vedagarbha, or Vedagarba, 
of the family of either Vatsa, or Bhrigoo; fourthly, Chandra, or 
Chandada, of the family of ason of Kasyop, named Soobarna ; 
and, fifthly, Sreeharsa, of the family of Bharadwaga. Professor 
Lassen, giving much more authority to Abool Fazil than I think 
his due, places Adisoor as the first of a dynasty that preceded the 
Pal kings, and consisted of eleven princes, reigning 714 years ; 
Doctor Buchanan makes Adisoor the first prince who came 
alter the Pals. I shall have to return to this point, but mention it 
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* Apud Martin’s “ Eastern India,” t Indische Alterthumskunde, LILI, 
Il, 451. 718, 
t Id, II, 728, 
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here to say, that the fact of Brahmans of the Sandeelya family 
being in power during the Government of the Pal kings, is by no 
means inconsistent with the immigration of others of the same 
family after the fall of the Pals. If the fall of the Pais was due 
to the growing power of the Brahman ministers, it is likely 
enough that, when the revival of Brahmanism by the next dynasty, 
Jed to the invitation of additional Brahmans, some of those 
invited should have been of the family to which the powerful 
ministers had belonged. 

I do not quite see the point of the comparison of Garga 
with Sakra, or Indra; Sir William Jones renders the passage 
that “Indra was ruler in the East only, and, though valiant, 
‘had been defeated even there by the Daitya, or Titans, but that 
“ Dhorma, Justice, was made sovereign to him in all quarters.” 

The allusion to the Daitya, seems to be a comparison 
of Indra’s circumstances with those of Garga, who must have 
been defeated by some power which is not indicated. If 
Deb Pal is the same as the Deb Pal of the Monghyr copper-plate, 
Garga, the father of his minister, would have been a contemporary 
of Dhorma Pal. Iam not sufficiently skilled in Sanskrit to say 
whether this Dhorma may be referred to in the inscription, but 
had such an interpretation been possible, I do not suppose Mr. 
Wilkins or Sir William Jones would have overlooked it. Still 
ihere is the possibility that these Brahmans may have been in 
power before the Pal kings, and overthrown by them, perhaps by 
Dhormo Pal. 

The son of Garga, Sir W. Jones thinks, is represented as 
keeping the king, Deb Pal, waiting at the head of his army, till he 
had leisure to attend him. The word Peeta, which Mr. Wilkins 
interprets a coin, Sir W. Jones refers to the chair of state, which 
he thinks the king sometimes ceded to the minister. 

This man’s. grandson, Kedara Misra, seems to have been 
equally authoritative with the king, Soor Pal, but there it is clear 
that the king venerates him only as a religious guide, “ with soul 
purified at the fountain of faith, head humbly bowed down, and 
bearing pure water before him.” Deb Pal respected Darbhapanee 
only as a great minister, Soor Pal seems to have become a follower 
of the religion of the Brahmans, and looked on Kedara Misra 
as a priest. 

The pillar seems to have borne on its top a figure of the 
Eagle Garoor, or Tarkshya, with a serpent in its mouth. 

There is no reason for doubting the identity of the king Deb 
Pal, mentioned in the two inscriptions ; we hear no more of Rajyo 
Pal, Deb Pal’s son ; a generation later we find Soor Pal, and then 
Narayon Pal, but neither the relationship between them, nor thelr 
connection with Deb Pal, is mentioned. It is possible that the 
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roien of Rajyo Pal may have filled up the generation between Deb 
Pal and Soor Pal, indicated by the pedigree of the minister, or Rajyo 
Pal may have died during his father’s life-time, and Soor Pal have 
succeeded Deb Pal. Abool Fazil gives Bho Pal, Dhor Pal, who 
may be Dhorma Pal, and Deb, or Deo Pal, but the next names he 
records do not agree at all with thuse in the inscriptions, 

] think Professor Lassen goes a little too far in considering 
the mention of the humbling of kings of Dravira and Goojara, 
pure falsehood, though it is most improbable that in the state of 
communication existing between different parts of India a thousand 
years ago, an empire extending across the peninsula could have 
been kept together. I see nothing improbable in Deb Pal, or 
perhaps his ancestor Go Pal, having overrun the country of tribes 
in the West called Goojara, who gave their name to Goojarat, and 
of tribes in the South called Dravira, and, in that case, though no 
real sovereignty remained, the nominal empire over those countries 
would be maintained by the descendants of the conqueror for some 
senerations, even as the kings of England called themselves kings 
of France long after they had lost all authority in that kingdom. 

] quite agree with the Professor in thinking that it was not 
all the princes of India that did homage at Monghyr. ‘The 
inscription does not seem to say that they did. 

I cannot keep pace with the Professor when he says, that 
Panchal was prime minister to Go Pal, and Garga to Dhorma Pal, 
and that he must have abused the trust placed in him before he 
could be said to have ruled in a certain quarter, and that he may 
have tried to supplant the sovereign because the latter maintained 
the superiority of the doctrine of Sakya Sinho over Brahmanism. 
There is no evidence here, and probability is rather in favour 
of the Booddhist king’s having overthrown Brahmanism, as 
I have said before. 

The, panegyric on the generosity of Deb Pal is probably 
called forth by his generosity to Brahmans, as exemplified in the 
Monghyr grant. Professor Lassen thinks that he is not praised on 
account of any other virtue, because he did not trouble himself 
about affairs of state, leaving all to his prime minister. I think 
this is a conclusion hardly warranted by the evidence. The king's 
— would be the virtue naturally commemorated in a deed 
ot gilt. 

Professor Lassen says, that Rajyo Pal seems to have given 
the whole administration into the hands of his prime minister, 
Someshwar, son of Dorbhapanee. 1 think I have shown that 
there is no evidence that Rajyo Pal survived his father, Deb Pal, 
or that Someshwar was ever prime-minister ; we only know thay 
Dorbhapanee was minister to Deb Pal, and Someshwar’s son 
to Soor Pal, 
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Again. the Professor gathers from the inscription that Soor 
Pal had a long reign, and having assigned to the joint reigns of 
Go Pal, Dhorma Pal, and Deb Pal the period fron A.D, 800 to 
883, he brings Soor Pal down to 925. He thinks that on the 
death of Deb Pal there must have ensued a division of the kine. 
dom, Rajyo Pal and his successors reigning over a small tract 
near Bodal, and Bho Pal, or Bhoopotee Pal, over the greater 
portion of the kingdom, the latter being succeeded by six princes, 
the last of whom, Yog Pal, was overthrown by the Boidyo dynasty, 
A.D. 1040. This conclusion seems to be derived from the 
difference of names in the inscriptions from those given by 
Abool Fazil, and Joseph Tieffenthaler, in his Beschreibung Von 
Hindoostan. 

Abool Fazil was writing at least five hundred years after the fall 
of the Pal kings, and we do not know that he had any authority 
for what he wrote. Tieffenthaler wrote more than a century 
later. I do not, therefore, think it necessary to attach much value 
to what they have said on the subject. 

Professor Lassen thinks that the name of Soor Pal denotes 
2 worshipper of the Sun, and that of Narayon Pal the worship of 
Vishnoo, of whom Narayon is a title, the influence of the Sandeelya 
Brahmans having produced this effect upon the minds of the kings, 

The expressions used, the allusions to Haree, Gouree, and Garoor, 
point rather to the worship of Seeva than of Vishnoo. The men- 
tion of the policy of Goorab Misra being based on his confidence in 
the power of eloquence, and his connection with an appreciative 
family, leads the Professor to the conclusion that Goorab Misra 
had assisted Narayon Pal to supplant his relation Soor Pal. 
I do not see the justness of the deduction, nor do I understand 
from the inscription that Goorab had defeated the adherents of 
Soor Pal in battle. 1c) 

The Professor thinks the name Buddal must have been origin- 
ally Bhoodhal, from Booddha and Alaya, meaning the residence 
of Booddh, and having been a Booddhist sanctuary. If it had been 
so in Hiouen Thsang’s time, that traveller would scarcely have 
failed to mention it in his journey through Poundra-Barddhana, 
which was probably, as Mr. Fergusson has shown, the region of 
Dinagepoor, Rungpoor, and Bogra ; it might, of course, have been 
set up by the Pals after Hiouen Thsang’s visit, but as a matter of 
fact the name is not Boodal, but Bodal. I know the place. The 
pillar is six or seven miles from Bodal, near Mongolbaree, and 
close toa temple consecrated to Seeb and his wife, under the 
compound name of Hor-Gouree. i 

I will now go on to mention a third inscription which has 
recently been discavered at Nalanda at Burgaon, in Behar, by Mr. 
Broadley, on the jamb of an excavated temple. Baboo Rajendra 
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Lal Mitra, in an appendix to Mr. Broadley’s work on Nalanda, has 
deciphered it and given a translation. It measures eight inches 
by five, aad runs as follows :— 
t Srimatmahipalde. 

vréjyesamvat... ... 

eve «eee aGniraghadwara 

tart deya dharmmayam prabara 

ma (m) hayan yayin : para 

mopdsak srimantailadh 

kiyajnadhipa kausémbi 

binirgatasya haradatta naptu 

rgurudatta suta sri bala 

dittyasya yadattra punyam ta 

nmatu sarghasattvarasheratta 

nurajnanabaptaya iti 

“In the reign of Srimat Mahi Pala Deva (Mohee Pal Deb) 
“ Samvat 913 (A.D. 856) this isa religious gift of Béaladitya, the 
“ the sun of Gooroodatta, and grandson of Haradatta, a follower of 
“ the noble Mahéy4na school, etc. A devout worshipper, who came 
“from Kausadmbee, (where he was) the chief among the wise men 
“of the auspicious, Tailadhaka (clan). Whatever merit may 
“accrue from this, may the same be to the advancement of the 
“highest knowledge among the mass of mankind, The end.” 

Tbe date the Baboo derives from the words agni ‘fire,’ 
standing for 3, rdgha ‘ power,’ for 1, and dvdéra, ‘door’ for 9. 

Another inscription, on the figure of a four-armed goddess 
at Nalanda, runs:— 

‘Samvat 1, Aswin Sudi 8, Parema Bhattaraka, Mahdrdjadhi- 
nija Parameswara Sri Gopdla Rajanee Sri Nalanddayatn (second 
line) Sra Vdgisware.’ 

The character is similar, and this may possibly be a mention 
of the Go Pal Raja of the Monghyr copper-plate. 

The other is more important. Ifthe Baboo reads the date 
correctly, it fixes the reign of Mohee Pal, and Mohee Pal must 
have been reigning either over the country in which Burgaon is 
the scene of the dedication of the gift, the stone, the doorpost, or 
whatever it was, or over the country whence the devotee came, 
in which Kausémbee is situate, or both. The former is in Behar, 
sixty or seventy miles west of Monghyr, six miles south-west of 
Behar ; Kausambee is, the Baboo says, in the Doab of the Ganges. 
The Baboo says that among the Hindoos so low a caste as that 
of Tailaédhaka, or oil-sellers, would never have been thought of, 
though, among the Booddhists, the race might be termed an 
auspicious one, This brings to my recollection the story of the 
priests of Juggernath in Orissa refusing to receive the gifts of 
Kiuti Baboo, Mr. Warren Hasting’s banian, because he was a 
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‘Telee, until the pundits of Bengal certified that Telee was P 
corruption of Taulik, named, not from oil, but (tula danda dhér; 
taulik) from holding up the scales in weighing. The story will 
be found at p. 95, Calcutta Review, July 1873. It may be that 
this was allowed to the Telee in the time of Mohee Pal also. 

This prince, Mohee Pal, has uot appeared in the inscriptions 
I have as yet discussed ; but his name is well known in the district 
of Dinagepoor by the great tank, fifteen miles south of the 
station of Dinagepoor, known as Mohee Pal Dighee. Its greatest 
length being from north to south points to a Hindoo origin, 
though there are several Mahomedan tanks in the neighbourhood, 
Near it are Moheepoor and Moheegaon, and the pergunnah 
Mohee-nogor records the name of a town that may have been 
Mohee Pal’s residence. 

At Sarnath, near Benares, in 1794, a stone and a marble 
vessel, one within the other, were found, containing some human 
bones and some jewellery, and near them was found a statue of 
Booddha. The remains were supposed, from not having been 
thrown into the Ganges, to have beeu those of a Booddhist. The 
statue and not the urns, seems to have borne the inscription 
given at page 132, vol. V, Asiatic Researches :— 





tamovuddhaya baranasi sarsy4n girih sridhamarashipé- 
davjamu 

fradhya tamita tapati shiroruhaih shevalakir namu 1, 

bhupala chitraya tagradi kirtnaratnadiarachayah 

gauradhipo mahi pélah kashyasrimatakarayatu 2. 

sahajikata pandityau boddhara banibartninou 

yau dharmmarajikan séngan dharmmachakram _ punarbhiu- 

van 3. 

kut bantau chanabina mesuma hAsthana shai larajaku- 
tama 

nan sri sthira palo basant pélontjashomanu 4. 


Sambatu 1083 pousa din. 11. 


Then follows a line of characters, probably symbolical, the 
centre one seeming to bea representation of the sun ; on each 
side of ita crown, with a mark like a comma under it ; beyond 
those again, on each side a figure 2, and the two outer figures 
appear to be a kind of beetle, 
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swadhamman hetu  prakaro _ hetuntesdutathaphalehyavadatu 
tesanchayatavir dhavan téa dimahashamanah. 

Professor Lassen discusses this inscription at page 742 of his 
8rd volume, and p. 462, vol. ii; The character in which it is given 
is modern Devanagaree, and Mr. Duncan, who sent it to the Asiatic 
Society, had probably employed a pundit to transeribe it from the 
original character, which was most likely the kutila, in which 
the other inscriptions of the Pal kings are found written. It 
is apparently corrupt, but we may learn from it that Mohee 
Pal was a Booddhist, that he was lord of Gour, and that he 
had two sons, Sthir Pal and Vasanto Pal. 

If the year 1083 be correct, corresponding with A.D. 1027 
or A.D. 1017, and the Mohee Pal of Nalanda be the same 
person, the Nalanda date cannot be A.D. 856, even if it were 
engraved in the beginning of his reign, and if the Sarnath statue 
were not inscribed until after his death, by his sons; 
Baboo Rejendra Lal Mitra considers the reading incorrect, and 
thinks even the names may not be what they appeared in the 
original, A tradition, preserved by Captain Wilford at page 208, 
vol. ix., Asiatic Researches, says that the Sarnath monument 
erected by the sons of Mohee Pal, was destroyed by the 
Mahomedans before its completion. Benares was taken by Sooltan 
Mahmood A.D. 1017. The era of Vikramaditya was formerly 
reckoned ten years earlier than now * which would make 
1083 of that era correspond to A.D. 1016.or 1017. Captain 
Wiiford thinks that Bho Pal is. synonymous with Mohee Pal, that 
Sthir Pal is the Dhir Pal of the Ayeen Akbaree, and was father of 
Deb Pal of the Monghyr grant. So that Go Pal, Bho Pal, and 
Mohee Pal, would be the same person; Sthir Pal, Dhir Pal, and 
Dhorma Pal, a second, father of Deb Pal, and Deb Pal’s son, Rajya 
Pal, would be the same as Bhoopotee Pal. It is true that, as the 
aujhor says, Hindoos have two names, one only used for religious 
ceremonies, but that name is so carefully kept secret, for fear of 
enchantment, that it would certainly never be used in an inscrip- 
tion, I think Abool Fazil’s authority scarcely sufficient to make 
it necessary to twist his list of Pal kings into conformity with con- 
temporaneous records. Besides this the name which in Gladwin’s 
translation of the Ayeen Akbaree is given as Dhir Pal, or Dheer 
Pal, is, Professor Blochmann tells me, the short syllable Dhar, or as 
I write it, according to Bengalee pronunciation, Dhor, the first 
syllable of Dhormo, and bearing no resemblance to Sthir or Stheer. 

Iam not sure whether this is the inscription referred to by 
Captain Wilford at p. 260, vol. viii, Asiatic Researches where 
he says, “ There is a beautiful pyramid at Sarnath, near Benares, 
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“ bailt by a king of Gour, or Bengal. It is conical, and of earth 
“with a coating of bricks, and is about seventy feet high. i 
“the inscription found there some years ago, it is declared to be 
“intended as a representation of Meru ; which is represented as a 
“conical figure by the Hindus, but like a square pyramid by 
“the followers of Buddha.” 

Captain Wilford alludes to this inscription again at page 130, vol, 
x, of the same, and it is quite clear that the sons of Mohee Pal, the 
king of Gour, were Booddhists. 

At page 442, vol. ix, Asiatic Researches, Mr. H. T. Colebrooke 
gives an account of a copper-plate now in the possession of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, of which I possess photographs. 

It was dug up in 1806, at Amgachee, Pergunna Sooltanpoor, in 
Dinagepoor ; it is fourteen inches long and thirteen broad, and is 
surmounted by a seal in brass, with the name Sri Vigraha Pal 
Deb. Mr. Colebrook says he could make out very little of it ; 
but that among Vigraha Pal’s ancestor's and predecessors, the 
following names are distinctly legible. 

The first prince mentioned is Lok Pal, and after him Dhorma 
Pal, then an undeciphered name, then Jaya Pal, then Deb Pal. 
Next follow two or three undeciphered names, one of which may 
be Narayan Pal, then Raja Pal (blank), Pal Deb, Mohee Pal 
Deb, Naya Pal; and again Vigraha Pal Deb. Mr. Colebrooke 
thought it seemed to be a grant by Vigraha Pal Deb, in the 
making of which Naya Pal had some share. It is dated 9th 
Choitra, Sambat 12. Of what era this is the year, it 1s impossible 
to say. Mr. Colebrooke very justly remarks that eras are not 
generally introduced until long after the event from which they 
are counted, and, when first introduced, are designated by some 
more definite term than one merely signifying a year. He thinks 
the year on both the Monghyr and Amgachee plates, refers to the 
king’s reign. I have shown the photographs to Baboo Hara Chandra 
Chakrabortee of Dinagepoor, and other scholars, but they could 
make no more out of them. 

I now proceed to the consideration of an inscription which I 
found on a pillar in the Rajbaree of Dinagepoor, and of which I 
sent an account to the Indian Antiquary.* 

The inscription isin Sanskrit, in the kutila character, very 
clearly carved as follows :— ees 
“durvéréri vardthini pramathane ddnecha vidyddharaih sanan- 
** dam divi. 

“yasya mfrgganaguna grama graho giyate Kambojan vayajena 
* oaudapati. 

“n& tenendu maulerayam prasédo niraméyi kunjara ghata 





——— 


* Page 127 of that publication, 1872. 
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«garshena bhabhishanah.” ‘The translation kindly given to 
«me by Baboo Rajendra Lal Mitra runs :—“By him, whose 
«ability in subduing the forces of his irresistible enemies, 
«and liberality in appreciating the merits of his suitors, are sung 
“py the Vidyadharas in celestial spheres, by that sovereign of 
« Gour ; by him, who is descended from the Kambojan line ; this 
“temple, the beauty of the Earth, was erected for the Selene- 
« cephalous, in the year 888. ” 

The Baboo remarks, “the figures I derive from the words 
« Kunjaraghata, kunjara being equal to 8, the eight elephants of 
“the quarters, and ghata three-fold or plural. The two dots at 
«the end might be allowed to remain to make it correspond with 
“the masculine prasadah, though the word bhwishana does not 
“take the masculine affix. This appears to me to be the true 
“meaning. But, if the words varshe bea mislection of varskma- 
“na, it would mean a temple which has many elephants carved 
“upon it.” 

The Selene-cephalous, or moon-headed, deity is Seeva, and 
the inscription recites, unmistakeably, that the Lord of Gour, of 
the tribe of the Kamboja, erected a temple to Seeva. It is 
extremely unfortunate that the name of the king is not recorded, 
but I think there is good reason for believing him to be one of 
the Pals. 

‘The character is the kutila, the same as that in which the inscrip- 
tions of that dynasty, so faras we know, are written, and which 
bears some signs of being the form of Nagree from which the 
Bengalee character is derived. The Sarnath inscription calls Mohee 
Pal the Lord of Gour, not Gour-pati, as here, but Gour-ddhipo ; 
the Buddal pillar speaks of Soor Pal as Lord of Gour, Gowreshwar, 
and the Mongbyr copper-plate names the Gouwra first among the 
people who are to hearken to the commands of Deb Pal Deb. 

The pillar upon which the inscription is cut, is about half an 
inch more than nine feet in length, and, from the rough appear- 
ance of both ends, was evidently intended to form part of a 
building, in the masonry of which they were imbedded, and not 
like the Bodal pillar, to stand alone. It is richly carved, on all 
its four sides, but it is difficult to describe all the detail of the 
ornaments. The lower part, on one face of which is the inscrip- 
tion, is square, and at each corner of each face is the figure of a 
lion or tiger, rampant, over a small crouching elephant, all in high 
telief, the device being thus repeated eight times; above these 
figures the stone remains four-sided, with foliage and moulding, 
also in high relief, for a foot, or more, above which the pillar is 
cut into a polygon of twelve sides, the carving being continued for 
a few inches up it. Above the twelve-sided shaft is a festoon of 
twelve bells, with looped cords, each bell corresponding to one of 
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ihe angles of the shaft; and above these again several more carved 
mouldings, the top of the pillar being four-sided. Thestone is now 
lying on its side, having been moved, I am told, from its formor 
position, without having been erected in the place intended for it . 
my informant, an old servant of the Rajbaree, said that there was 
once a second pillar, correspoding to the one I have tried to des. 
cribe, but that it was broken in the process of removal. I have 
searched for it in vain. In another part of the Rajbaree are lying 
half-buried in the earth, about a dozen other pillars, of much 
coarser workmanship and material but bearing such a general 
resemblance to the carved one that all may originally well have 
formed part of the same building. ‘There is little or no ornament 
on any of them, and the only inscription I have discovered consists 
of the following words, roughly cut, in the same character as that 
of the one already given :— 

adesacharchchika. 

sri prahasitasarmma 


meaning, as Baboo Hara Chandra Chackerbuttee suggests: “ Pra- 
“hasit Sarmma, who sees that orders are executed.” I suppose that 
it was a record made by the architect, or one of the head workmen, 
iv an inconspicuous place, of his own name. Besides the pillars, 
there are in the Rajbaree several doorways, some incorporated 
into the building, others lying about in several pieces. In the 
inner court is one which the deep shade thrown by a project- 
ing ornament on the lintel renders especially beautiful, as 
obviating the flatness usually caused by want of boldness in the 
carving, the workman concentrating his attention on delicacy of 
finish, and having little regard to the general effect. The projecting 
shelf, or cornice, is supported, bracketwise, by two figures in 
high relief, naked women to the waist, but ending in snaky coils, 
which are earried along the top, and down each side of the doorway, 
nearly to the ground. The height of the doorway is six feet ten 
inches, and the width three feet seven inches. The cornice ccn- 
tains seven empty inches, each with a canopy, probably intended 
for figures, and each end has been supported by something which 
has been knocked off, but which I think must have been the human 
portion of a Naginee, or Snake-woman, similar to the two which 
remain perfect under the centre. Qn each door post are nine 
niches, one above the other, some containing human figures, 
and some foliage or fruit; this series of niches is outside the 
snake-coil ; and outside of it again is a deep moulding, interrupted 
by transverse carving every fourteen or fifteen inches, and minutely 
carved with foliage and tracery. At the foot of each door post 
are three carvings, one to each of the principal moulding ; the 
two innermost are human figures; I am not sure what the other 
four are meant for. 
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A doorway, of larger size, being six feet and an inch in width, 
and when perfect probably more than ten feet in height, remains 
at the entrance to the stable yard only half erected, some of the 
remaining fragments, including the great lintel, lying around, and 
some having disappeared. The carving is of the same character, 
aud perhaps by the same hand, as that of the smaller doorway, 
but the only human figures are three at the bottom of each door- 
post. ‘There is no Naginee, and no Lion and Elephant; never- 
theless, 1 think it probable that they all once belonged to one 
temple. 

There are other doorways of coarser workmanship in different 

arts of the building. 

It is said, and I think it is very likely to be true, that these 
sculptures were brought to the Rajbaree by Raja Ramnath, who 
was zemindar of Dinagepoor from A.D. 1724 to A. D. 1760, from 
the ruins of Ban-nogor. Ban-nogor is close to Deb kot, which was 
the capital of the Mahomedans for some time after their conquest 
of Bengal, A.D. 1203, and is now a complete jungle, the only 
remains of buildings being the tomb of a Mahomedan saint, which 
is still decorated with four pillars, similar to the rougher ones at 
the Rajbaree, and with a doorway, now fallen, also corresponding to 
those I have described, though of less finished workmanship. This 
being the case, it would be natural to suppose that Raja Ramnath 
had taken is sculptures from the Mahomedan tomb, were it 
not for the following reasons. In the first place, I think that had 
the carvings ever been appropriated by theiconoclastic Mahomedans 
to the decoration of the tomb of theirsaint, or peer, they would 
have mutilated all the figures of human beings and animals, and, 
indeed, would have done so had they seen them anywhere ; 
it is, therefore, probable that Raja Ramnath dug them out of some 
place where they had remained concealed. 

Secondly.—I doubt whether the Hindoo zemindar of Dinage- 
poor ‘would have dared, with a population more than half 
Mahomedan, to have pillaged the tomb of a Mahomedan saint, 
while the Moslems were still supreme in Bengal, although I must 
admit that Raja Ramnath was so far contumacious that Sayad 
Ahmad, son of the Foujdar of Rungpoor, in A.D, 1737, overran 
his territories and those of Cooch Behar, taking a considerable 
amount of treasure, and receiving for his service, the title of 
Khan Bahadoor.* 

Thirdly.—Some ancient tanks, whose Hindoo origin is shown by 
their leugth being from north to south, show that the neighbourhood 
of Bannogor was once occupied by Hindoos of much consideration, 
aud in the jungle, close to the saint’s tomb, are the two small tanks, 
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constructed of masonry, called Omrit and Jeevon, or Immortalit 
and Life, which from their size were probably once in the aa 
yard of a temple and are still held sacred. It was from one of 
these tanks that the stone statiie of Nondee or Vrisho, the bul] of 
Seeva, was dragged, as described by Doctor Buchanan in his account 
of Dinagepoor,* and it is curious thatt radition called it the carcass 
of a cow, thrown in by the infidel Yovona, to defile the sacred 

ols. I cannot doubt that the Yovona who were, in this instance 
probably the Mahomedans, destroyed here a great temple of Seeva, 
most likely the one referred to in the Rajbaree inscription. 

The sites of the various Pal remains may now be considered. 
That of Sarnath is not connected with the others, because the 
erection of a temple or monument in such a holy place as Benares 
proves nothing as to the residence of the person who built it. 
That of Monghyr, was, as [ have stated, dated from acamp rather 
than from the king’s permanent capital. I will therefore start 
from the tank Mohee Pal Dighee, which clearly iadicates the name 
of the person who dug it, who, indeed, is still invoked as a divine 
power by ignorant persons in the neighbourhood, in moments of 
danger and distress, This tank is about eleven miles S,W. from the 
station of Dinagepoor. The site of Bannogor isa little more than 
fifteen miles S$.S.W. from Dinagepoor, and seven and a half from 
Mohee Pal Dighee. Further East, eighteen miles from Bannogor, 
and twenty-five from Dinagepoor, is Moheenogor, which may record 
the name of the same person. Three or four miles to the east- 
ward of this, the Amgachee copper-plate was discovered. Fourteen 
miles S.E. from Moheenogor, about forty from Dinagepoor, still 
stands the Bodal pillar. Eleven miles N.E. from the pillar, and 
thirty-six from Dinagepoor, is Atapoor, close to which tradition 
points out the sites of the houses of Oosho Pal and Mohee Pal, and 
a mile anda half south Doctor Buchanan+ saw in the tomb of 
Nimay Shah, some carved stones, said to have been taken from Ata- 
poor, one of which, the capital of a pillar, bore four tiger’s heads. 
This I have never seen. Six miles south of the Bodal pillar, and 
within a mile or two of the old Bodal factory, from which Kuro- 
peans have given the pillar its name, at Amaree, is shown the site 
of another palace of Mohee Pal, and near those of Deb Pal, 
and Chondro Pal. Dr. Buchanant+ received his information 
respecting them. at Jogeeghopa, where a temple dedicated 
to Seeva is served by some Yogees. It is quite possible 
that these Yogees may have preserved some correct tradition 
of the Pal kings, because Dr. Buchanan, in Rungpoor, found 
reason to believe that the Yogees, who were put out of fashion 





* Apud Martin’s “ Eastern India,” | + Apud Martin’s “ Eastern India” 
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by Songkor, the great Brahman doctor, had been the priesthood of 
the unorthodox princes of the Pal dynasty, east of the Korotoya.* 

A glance at the map will show how near to one another all the 
places are at which remains of the Pal kings of Gour have been 
discovered. They are nearly in a line, running north-west and 
south-east, and I am inclined to believe that they represent roughly 
the curve of the bank of the Ganges, or at least of ground 
more inundated in the time of the Pals than it is now. Most of it 
is now under water for a third of the year, and it is still gradually 
rising. Probably, the Pals found it too low for their capital, though 
the Sen dynasty which succeeded them found it high enough to 
build Lukhnoutee »r Gour, ona bank of clay somewhat higher 
than the surrounding sandy loom. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that the country of Gour was known long before the city of the 
name—long since deserted—was built. 

We have now advanced so far as to say that before the dynasty 
of Sen, which the Mahomedans found in Bengal in 1203 A.D., 
there was a dynasty named Pal, calling themselves lords of Gour, 
living at various places to the north-east of the site of the later 
city of Gour, in the outset Booddhists, but afterwards, under the 
influence of Brahmans, named Misra, of the Pointee, or family, 
of Sandeelya, becoming worshippers of Seeva. I do not think it 
is going too far to say that the inscription in the Dinagepoor 
Rajbaree shows them to have been of the race of Kamboja, and 
I wili now proceed to inquire who the Kambojas were. 

Sir Wiliam Jones, quoting from the Institutes of Menu, 
states that--many—families.of the military class, having gradually 
abandoned the ordinances of the Veda, and the company of the 
Brahmans, lived in a state of degradation, as the people of 
Pandraka and Odra, those of Dravira and Kamboja, the Yavana 
and Saka, the Parada and Pahlava, the China, and some other 
nations. I interpret this to mean that the nations enumerated 
were among the powerful military races which supplanted the 
Brahman rulers, but were recognised in the caste system by the 
Brahmans, who left them the rights of royalty while keeping to 
themselves the power of a priesthood. 

In the Ramayana, Kamadenoo, the wonder-working cow 
of plenty, calls into existence hosts of Pahlava, Yavana, Saka 
Kamboja, Barbars, Mlechha, Kirata, and Harika, by whose assis- 
tance the Brahman Vasishta overcomes Viswamitra, the Ksha- 
triya prince of Magadha or Patna. 

Professor Monier Williams + identifies the Pahlava with the 
Persians, the Saka with the Scythians, and the Yavana with 
Jonian Greeks. ~ 








t Indian Epic Poetry, page il, 7 
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Professor Weber*says, that “the introducing of these names 
“in such a connection could be thought of as possible only when 
“the hosts of Pahlava, Saka, and Yavana appeared actually almost 
“to swarm up out of the earth and to swoop victoriously down 
“upon the Indian Kshatriya, in other words, just when the Greek 
“ Bactriav, and, after them, the Indo-Scythian kinys held sway ‘2 
“ the north-west of India.” 

Again in the Ramayana, the Kamboja are enumerated 
among the nations to the north among whom the monkeys are 
sent by Soogriva to search for Seeta; the Gandhara, Yavana, 
Sika, Odra, Parada, China, Paundra, Malava, Valhika, Rishika, 
Paurava, and others. (Id., ib., p. 179.) 

Captain Wilford, in a paper on the Chronology of the 
Hindoos, in the fifth volume of the Asiatic Researches (page 
266), enumerates the Yavana, the Saka, the Kamboja, and 
the Kirata, as tribes whom the king of Nepal was able to lead 
tothe assistance of Chondro-goopta against the Brahmans. The 
authority used here by Captain Wilford seems to have been the 
Mudra Rakshasa, by Ananta. 

I have already alluded to the mention of horses from the 
Kamboja, but that I look upon as an allusion rather to the 
country where they had settled, than to the tribe, who seem to 
be mentioned everywhere at first as foreigners, joining in the quar- 
rels of Indian princes, as allies, and’ cognate to the Pahlava, 
Yavana, and Saka. The mention in the inscriptions I have quoted, 
of the quarrels of the Pal kings with Hoona, Draveera, Ootkala, and 
Goojara, does not appear to me to mean necessarily that the Pals 
of Gour warred in the lands where these tribes eventually settled 
and to which they gave their names. 

I have to thank Professor Max Miiller for pointing out to me 
at page 373 of the seventh volume of the Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlandischer Gesellschaft, a reference to the language of the 
Kamboja in the commentary of Yaska, which Mr. Eggeling has 
since verified for me. Thisis a much earlier mention of the Kam- 
boja than any other I know of. 

[fit be allowed that the Pal Kings of Gour, or of Bengal, were 
of the tribe of Kamboja, it seems to me probable that the other 
Pal kings, whose names appear in the lists of dynasties in other 
parts of India, and who, as Aboo Rihan Albiruni records, were 
rulers in the Punjab, heading the Hindoo federation, when he 
accompanied Mahmood of Ghuznee into India, were also of that race. 
Albiruni enumerates eight princes (see Mr, E. Thomas’ Chronicles 
of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, page 58), 1, Kalara; 2, Samanta ; 
8, Kamlooa; 4, Bheema; 5, Jai Pal; 6, Ananda Pal; /, 
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* Boyd's translation, Indian Antiquary, 1872, page 178. 
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Nardajan Pal, 8. Bheem Pal, with whom the dynasty terminated, 
A.H. 516 (A.D, 1025). These princes Albiruni calls Brahmanical, 
but I do not bese that he meant more by the term than that 
they were Hindoo. A Mahomedan would not ordinarily distin- 
guish between Booddhist and Brahmanist, though Mr. Thomas * 
quotes an instance from the Tami al Tawarikh, of words pointing 
to absolute Brahman caste, in contradistinction to mere creed. 
Mr. Thomas is of opinion that the four Pal princes were of a more 
southern and definitely Rajpoot race than their predecessors. 
He gives instances of coins of Ananga Pal Dev, Sallakshman 
Pal Dev, and Mahi Pal of Gwalior, with the device of a bull on 
ope side and a horseman on the other. These coins are subse- 

uent to those which bear a lion on one side and an elephant on 
the other, which Mr, Thomas has shown me, and I cannot trace 
any connection between them, and the device of the Lion rampant 
on the Elephant, carved on the Dinagepoor pillar. 

I observe in an advertisement attached to the first number of 
the Indian Antiquary, respecting some photographs edited by Mr. 
Burgess, that there are temples, Jain or Booddhist, in Kattywar, 
ascribed to persons named Koomar Pal, Vastoo Pal and Tej 
Pal. I have not an opportunity of examining these, but should 
much like to do so, to see whether any connection could be traced 
between them and the Pal remains in Bengal, especially the Lion 
and Elephant device, which must have a meaning, and probably 
means the triumph of a race whose device or title was a lion, or the 
name Singh, over one which bore the device or title of an elephant. 
I saw a stone about two feet by a foot and a half, some weeks 
ago, while riding through old Maldah, on which the Lion and 
Elephant device were carved in high relief. I could find no clue to 
its history. In the last number of the Indian Antiquary, + 
I observe the following passage in a translation by Baboo Rajendra 
Lal Mitra of a copper-plate inscription of Gobind Chandra 
Deb, of Kanouj :—‘ Then .Chandra Deva became king. Of him 
“was born the renowned of earth, Madan Pal,—a Lion to the 
“inimical Elephant, the Lord of Ila, who engaged himself 
“in frequent warfare, etc. etc.” This Madan Pal was not son 
of a Pal, but of Chandra Deb, and his son was Gobind Chandra 
Deb, but the titles Deb and Pal are always intimately connected, 
and their inscription, which Baboo Rajendra Lal dates in the 
beginning of the 12th century A.D., just when the Pals must 
have been reigning in Bengal, connects a Pal king unmistakeably 
with the device of the Elephant borne down by the Lion. 

Mr. J. Fergusson, theauthor of “Indian Architecture,” has 
shown me a photograph of a pillar in the temple of Rajranee, in 
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Orissa, which bears in the upper part a Naginee, and in the lowe 
three couchant elephants, each with a lion, or tiger rampant oy ‘ 
ye er 
it. The Naginee is much more artistically treated than in the 
Dinagepoor doorway, the serpent’s tail being coiled most natural] 
once round the pillar, whereas, in the Dinagepoor carving, the aad 
pentine coils are treated with an unnatural, and conventional 
stiffness. Mr. Fergusson considers the Rajranee carving two 
hundred years earlier than another, in which the coils of the 
Naginee are treated exactly as at Dinagepoor, although the 
human portion of the figures is proportionally smaller, and 
at the bottom, instead of the top of the composition. Assuming, 
as I do that the Naginee doorway, and the Lion and Elephant 
pillar at Dinagepoor, came from the same building, I think the 
coincidence of the two devices points to an origin similar to 
that of the Rajranee temple, though, perhaps, a century or two 
later. My uncle, Richard Westmacott, in his Handbook of Sculp- 
ture, has shown with reference to Egyptian art that it was the 
policy of a priesthood to preserve in sculpture when applied to 
religious purposes, a fixed, conventional, and somewhat unnatural 
type, in order to guard against the effect on ignorant worshippers 
of changes in the form of the objects of their adoration, and 
therefore where I find the Naginee so treated, I am inclined to 
think that the work was supervised by priests, and that the 
representation of the fabulous creature was intended for the eye 
of a worshipper, as much as for the purpose of mere decoration. 
I believe that the Lion and Elephant device may lead to the 
discovery of some real evidence regarding the dynasty that 
used it. 

The Bodal pillar I look on rather as the work of the 
Brahman minister than of the Pal king; it has now no ornament, 
but was once decorated with the great bird Garoor on the top, 
like a pillar at Jajpoor described by Mr. Hunter.* 

Mr. Hunter, in another place + speaking of the sculptures 
at Kandrak, describes how “elephants crouch in terror under 
“rampant lions,” which seems to point to the device I am looking 
for. This is in one of the temples dedicated to sun-worship, 
which followed upon the decay of Booddhism. In connection 
with it, itis true, I find no trace of the name of Pal, but I 
hear of the race of the Yovona that appear so often in connection 
with the Kamboja. Mr. Hunter { tells how he learnt from chro- 
nicles of the Madras coast, that a dynasty im Andhra on 
the Godavery, was over-thrown and succeeded by nine kings of 
the Yavana, who ruled from 505 to 963 A.D., and whose fall 
was simultaneous with the revival of Brahmanism, even as the fall 
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* Orissa, vol. i, 267. t Id., ib., vol. i, page 220. 
Tt Id., ib., vol. i, page 293, 
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of the Pal kings, whom I assume to be of the cognat erace of Am- 
boja, was followed in Bengal by the revival of Brahmanism and of 
the caste system under Adisoor and his successor Bolal Sen. I have 
already mentioned that Abool Fazil places Adisoor and a whole dy- 
nasty before the Pals, and Professor Lassen followshim. Doctor 
Buchanan’s informants make Adisoor the successor of the Pals, and 
the father of Bolal Sen, and it seems to me extremely probable that 
this latter story is the correct one. It is agreed that Adisoor intro- 
duced families of Brahmans into Bengal, and that Bolal Sen tho- 
roughly reorganised the easte system, which appears to me to have 
been only a further development of the same policy, as would be 
likely if Bolal Sen were the son of Adisoor. Then, again, the fall 
of a Booddhist dynasty, would be the most likely time to find the 
succeeding dynasty, who had probably overthrown it, employed in 
the revival of Brahmanism, so that, if Adisoor dethroned or slew 
the last of the Booddhist Pals, it is natural to find the same 
Adisoor introducing anew a Brahman priesthood, and: his son and 
successor developing a Brahmanical caste system. It is quite 
possible that the Brahman ministers, whose arrogance and rising 
power are shadowed forth in the Bodal inscription, may have had 
~ some hand in the fall of their Pal masters, and in the succession of 

Adisoor, the patron of Brahmanism. One step further, and we 
way guess that, while the Yavana were overthrowing Brahmanical 
dynasties in Southern India, the Kamboja, Booddhists, under 
leaders named Pal, were establishing a similar sovereignty over the 
Goura in Bengal, and that their fall, even as that of the Yavana, 
was the signal for Brahmanism starting into new life. 

An additional reason for my- thinking that the Kamboja, like 
the Yavana, overran: India as foreigners, has been that among the 
nations enumerated as subdued by the Pals in the inscriptions, 
are none of those mentioned. with the Kamboja and Yavana, the 
Paltlava, Saka, Kirata, and Melechha, in various places to which 
Ihave already alluded, but the Dravira, Goojara, Ootkala, and 
Karnata, old inhabitants. of the land; the Hoons, earlier 
invaders, the day of whose power had. ‘gone by, and low castes, 
such as the Chondala, who had been subdued and degraded in 
times more ancient still. The wars of the Kamboja were 
against the inhabitants of the land, and not against those who 
were invaders like themselves. 

An inscription was discovered by Mr. Broadley and at 
Ghosrawon in which the king Deb Pal is mentioned.* The 
character is the kutila and this may or may not be the Deb Pal 
of the Monghyr copper-plate, and of the Monghyr inscription. At 
page 281, Mr. Broadley describes a statue of Booddha seated ona 





* Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1872, 
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throne, at each corner of which occurs a “ well-executed figure of a 
lion in the act of tearing to pieces the skull of a fallen elephant,” 
Here we have the device for which I am looking, in connection 
with Booddhism ; the lion is in the act of conquest, not rejoicing 
in victory, rampant, on the body of its prostrate foe. 

At page 290 is described a carving of a dragon and its rider 
in the act of destroying an elephant. 

At page 297 is given an inscription of Vigraha Pal Deb. 

Unfortunately none of these Behar inscriptions assist us in 
re-constructing the Pal dynasty, for none of them even give the 
name of a king’s father, and the readings of the dates are doubt- 
ful. Several of the names agree with those of Pal kings given in 
the inscriptions I have discussed, but there is nothing further to 
point to their identity, not even the name of Gour. I can only 
say that the inscriptions point unmistakably to a connection 
between Pal kings and Booddhism, and that the occurrence of the 
device of an elephant vanquished by alion, among the Booddhist 
remains, is a curious coincidence. 

I began in England to put together what scraps of evidence 
I had collected about the Pal kings, their Booddhism, their con- 
quests, and introduction of a new religion ; their sovereignty over 
the Goura or inhabitants of Bengal, and their eonnection with 
the Kamboja nation; and with the carven device of the Lion 
victorious over the Elephant, but I came out to India before I had 
time to throw my notes into consecutive form, and since my arrival 
I have scarcely had leisure to read them over, far less to re-write 
them. Hence the disconnected form in which they appear. The 
subject appears to me one of interest, and I may some day return 
to it, There is one point upon which it may be thought that I 
have failed to dwell with due emphasis, and that is the dates as 
read by Baboo Rajendra Lal Mitra. The readings are most 
ingenious, and coincide curiously with the period to which the Pal 
kings must be assigned, namely, the ninth, tenta, and eleventh 
centuries of the Christian era. It may turn out some day that 
the Baboo is correct, but I find his readings disputed by so many 
eminent Sanskrit scholars, that I hesitate to accept them as mate- 
rials for building up a theory. If I could do so, they would be 
of the greatest assistance in throwing the Pal dynasty into shape, 


E. VESEY WESTMACOTT. 
DINAGEPOOR, ) 
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Art. V.—ON LEGAL EDUCATION. (Independent Section.) 
By Jno. G. W. SYKEs, LL.B, BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


“1 call therefore a complete and generous education, that which fits a 
man to perform justly, maps and magnanimously all the offices both 
Ww 


private and public, of peace and war.” 
MItTon. 


“ That there should one man die ignorant who had capacity for knowledge 
this J call a tragedy, were it to happen more than twenty times in the 
minute, as by some computations itdoes. The miserable fraction of Science 
which our united mankind, in a wide universe of neseience, has acquired, 
why is not this, with all diligence, imparted to all ?” 

CARLYLE. 

T has been said that on the subject of education there is in 
all literature but one passage adequate to the subject and 
that that passage is to be found in Goethe’s ‘ Wilhelm Meister.’ 
We may well be thankful that the DeAugmentis and Milton’s 
Jetter to Master Hartlib stand to give the he to such a dictum 
which yet contains only too large a germ of truth. The most 
recent call to a review of our ideas on this subject is given by 
the Autobiography of John Stuart Mill. In telling the story of 
his life, that great thinker attempts to show that the work of 
education should begin almost at birth and that our first lessons 
in the knowledge of things human and divine—Divinarum aitque 
humanarum rerum scientia—should, so to speak, be imbibed 
at the mother’s breast.— For our-own part we have always main- 
tained that very early in life a child’s fu'ure career should be 
determined and a preparation for a manfui fulfilment of its duties 
entered on.* If this were the case we should not hear as we 
constantly do now when men are on the eve of leaving the Univer- 
sity to join in the strife of life and to take some position in the 
social machinery of their country that they are undecided as to 
which of the professions they shall choose. Whether this is an 
unusual termination of & student’s University life my readers 
know. Is it not the rule that our University men have to deter- 
mine on a profession at the close of their U niversity life 7+ Choose 





* “One cannot do a young man unprecedented career of success at 
a greater kindness than initiate him Cambridge who had so completely 
early in the future business of life” made success of this sort his end, 
Goethe’s ‘Wilhelm Meister,’ Car- that when he had exhausted the 
lyle’s translation, vol. 1, p. 38. prizes of the University, he confess- 

+ This is very often the case even ed he did not know what next to do 
With reading men. Says Mr. Seely, or howto employ himself. Another 
Regius Professor of Modern History Alexander ! ” (Essays on a Liberal 
in the University of Cambridge:— Education, p. 162.) 

“I know a mau who had an almost 
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at this time indeed! The choice should have been made ten oy 
fifteen years previously and the whole course of study and of 
mental and moral training regulated accordingly. 

If of all that has been written on general education so little 
is worthy of the subject still more is this the case with that 
particular branch of education with which we are concerned— 
the training of a lawyer. The pith of the whole will be found in 
a short paper of Austin’s “On the Study of Jurisprudence -” 
in his tabulated “Idea of a complete Legal Education” ; and in 
Sir H. S. Maine’s Essay on ‘Roman Law and legal Education,’ in 
the Cambridge Essays of 1856. That the whole question requires 
re-consideration in this country, at least witness the Bench, the 
Bar and the pleaders ; witness the monstrosity of ignorance to be 
met with in the law-courts of this country and the manifest want 
of legal talent of a high class. 

If the science of law in India is to be improved, the improve- 
ment must be aceomplished by a class of men trained very differ- 
ently from past generations. larly in life the work must begin, 
and in their first schools and colleges the future lawyers must 
receive training on which a sound legal education can be based. 
Youths intended for the study and practice of the law should 
receive a fair general education, eomprising classics, mathematics, 
and logic, with the restrictions to be suggested. 

As to logic it is difficult to lay down any fixed rules. What is 
to be aimed at is clear and accurate thinking: and whole courses 
of logic may be gone through without this end being attained. Yet 
where a man is possessed of such a high qualification either 
naturally or by way of education a knowledge of the rules of 
logic isa mighty engine. We shall see hereafter how and by 
what courses accuracy of thought will in probability be attained. 

A thorough acquaintance with portions of mathematical enquiry 
during a youth’s school days is caleulated to induce a habit of 
mind which will be of infinite value to the lawyer. If a boy show 
a thorough appreciation of Euclid’s elements, we would point him 
out as having peculiar qualifications for the legal profession, Yet. 
it is difficult to see why men intended for the law should study 
mathematics except so far as methods of investigation, and proof 
are concerned,* And it is no argument for the contrary propo- 
sition that many distinguished English Judges took high rank 
ip mathematics, as students. 

As to classical studies, Austin strongly recommends the 
study of both Greek and Latin; indeed, he says they are 
almost indispensable helps to all sound acquirements in poli- 
tics, jurisprudence or of any of the moral sciences. They . 
are also requisite for the formation of those elevated sentt- 
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ments‘ and that rectitude of judgment and taste which are 
inseparably connected with them. These languages may be 
acquired, and in fact are acquired, when well acquired, in early 
youth.”* On this point though we feel the audacity of expressing 
views different from those of so high an authority as Austin, 
we shall state why, whilst we, of course, admit that the knowledge 
of Greek is truly desirable as being the language of the New Testa- 
ment and of the translation of the Seventy, of the Aristotelian 
logic, of the contemplations of Plato, of the raptures of Demos- 
thenes and of the most beautiful ideal picture of antiquity, “ The 
tale of Troy divine,” we should not recommend the study of it to 
the lawyer. The lawyer is concerned with jurisprudence—acquire- 
ments in politics are for the statesman. For the lawyer the study 
of Greek is not necessary, nor indeed directly useful. Let the 
reader ask himself, Do the causes which make a knowledge of 
Latin so desirable for the lawyer exist to any extent in favour 
of Greek ? We think not. Of the private law of the Athenians 
we know little authoritatively; nor if we knew more would it 
probably greatly benefit us. Greece too soon lost her indepen- 
dence for her lawyers to accomplish aught corresponding to the 
work of the Roman Jurisconsults ; as Sir H. S. Maine has said, 
“The Greek intellect with all its nobility and elasticity was quite 
unable to confine itself within the straight-waistcoat of a legal 
formula.”4- The Athenians found that injustice might result it 
a particular rule of law were adhered to in a given case and they 
departed from it, not recognising that one of the greatest 
calamities which can -come to--a—nation is uncertainty in its laws. 
Misera est servitus, ubi jus est vagum aut incertum.t Etenim 
optima est lex, que minimum relinguit arbitrio judicis.”§ So 
says our great philosopher but this principle of a more advanced 
jurisprudence the Greeks ignored.|| “A community,” continues 
Sir'H. S. Maine, “ which never hesitated to relax rules of written 
law whenever they stood in the way of an ideally perfect decision 
on the facts of a particular case, would only, if it bequeathed 
any body of judicial principles to posterity, bequeath one 
consisting of ideas of right and wrong which happened to be 
prevalent at the time; such a jurisprudence would contain no 
framework to which the more advanced conceptions of subsequent 
ages could be fitted. It would amount at best to a philosophy 
marked with the imperfections of the civilization under which 
it grew up.4] ‘To the lawyer, the study of the Greek language is 





* Austin, vol. II, p. 1122, | There are flagrant departures 
t Ancient Law, p. 75. : from j.ord Bacon’s principle in the 
I 4. Inst, 246. : Indian Evidence Act, 1872, 


§ De Augmentis, Lib, VIIL, Cap. 4% Aucient Law, p. 76. 
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of small importance asa key to the jurisprudence of the Greeks 
and the English reader wishing to study the fragments of the 
laws of the Athenians will do so better in the translated Writings 
of Heeren, Miller, Boeckh, C. F. Hermann, and Wachsmuth and 
in the articles of Charles Rann Kennedy in Smith’s “ Dictiona; 
of Antiquities ” than with even a considerable knowledge of Greek 
in the originals. For the lawyer, therefore, “there seems no 
adequate reason why Latin and Greek should be regarded as a sort 
of linguistic Siamese twins, which Nature has joined together and 
which would wither if separated. No doubt the study of one is a 
good preparation for the study of the other ; but it has no special 
need of it for its own completeness. The qualities of the two 
languages and the reasons which make it desirable to study them 
are in many respects very different; and it is only as a 
palpable looseness of thought that they can be joined together in 
discussions as they frequently are.”* But, says Austin, Greek is 
necessary to form the lawyer’s tastes and for his general culture, 
But he may be well content to give up Homer, Sophocles, Plato, 
Demosthenes and even Aristotle if thereby he obtains leisure for 
the study of Shakespeare, Milton, Bacon and Burke. And further, 
as it has been said, “even if it be granted that we cannot dispense 
with the lessons of the ancient world, it is easy to exaggerate 
the disadvantages of learning them through the medium of 
modern languages.”’+ 

Of Latin, however, the lawyer can by no means afford to be 
ignorant. It has been the universal language of Christendom too 
long for that ; it is the key to the literature of the middle ages, and, 
above all, it is the language of Roman Law. Amongst the reasons 
which make the study of Roman Law so advantageous to the lawyer 
are these : 

First.—It isthe best organon he can have. It was a remark 
of Leibnitz “that the study of Roman Law, after that of the 
severer sciences was the best discipline for the mind, and that 
the digest furnishes the best examples of the application of the 
rules of logic to the affairs of civil life.”} And though the authority 
of Leibnitz needs no support, I will add that of Sir H. S. Maine. 
He says: “ Most certainly nothing can be more peculiar, special 





* H. Sidgwick, m.a. “Essays on examination. 
a Liberal Education,” pp. 84-5. t “ Digestorum opus (vel protius 
t Idem, pp. 104-5; De Quincey’s auctorum unde excerpta sunt labores) 
works, Vol. XITI, p. 58 and on. It admiror; neiquidquam vidi sive 
strongly supports the view here con- rationum acumen, sive dicendi nervos 
tended for to. be able to state that the spectes, quod magis accedat ad ma- 
University of London after discussion thematicorum laudem,” &c. Leibnitz 
“ long drawn out” has atlength remov- Epist. ad Kestermura, Oper. tom. 
ed Greek from the compulsory to the IV. pars III, p, 254. 
optional subjects of its matriculation 
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and distinct than the bias of thought, the modes of. reasoning, 
and the habits of illustration, which are given by a training in 
the Roman Law. No tension of mind, no length of study which 
even distantly resembles the labour of mastering English Juris- 
prudence is necessary to enable the student to realise these pecu- 
fiarities of mental view ; but still’ they cannot be acquired without 
some effort, and the question is, whether the effort which they 
demand brings with it sufficient reward. We can only answer by 
endeavouring to point ont that they pervade whole departments 
of thought and inquiry of which some knowledge is essential to 
every lawyer, and to every man of decent education.’* 

Yecond.—The Roman Law is the substratum of the laws of 
almost all nations of modern Europe, and is fast becoming the lingua 
franca of universal jurisprudence, Here, again, Sir H. S. Maine 
writes excellently: “It may confidently be asserted that if the 
English lawyer only attached himself to the Roman: Law long 
enough to master the technical pliraseology, and to realise the 
leading conceptions of the Corpus Juris, he would approach those 
questions of foreign law to which our courts have repeatedly to 
address themselves with an advantage which no mere professional 
acumen acquired by tile exclusive practice of our own jurispru- 
dence could ever confer on him. The steady multiplication of 
legal systems adopting the principles and appropriating the 
creater part of tbe rules of Roman Jurisprudence, is one of the 
most singular phenomena of our day and far more wortliy of atten- 
tion than the most showy manifestations of social progress. + 

Third.—The Roman Law has intrinsic merit as a repository of. 
useful laws. Austin says “ Nor is the Roman Law to be resorted 
to as a magazine of legislative wisdom,’ and the context 
indicates that in the ‘legislative’ he intends to include ‘legal’ 
wisdgm. But we beg to deny his assertion and we are amazed that 
he should ever have been betrayed into makiug it. In our 
opinion the lawyer of modern times who will study the Roman 
doctrines of successions, of the measure of damages, and the analysis 
of obligations will find himself richly rewarded. 

Fourth.—The Roman Law presents a remarkable specimen of 
average legal development: We see law in its infancy, youth, 
and manhood. We do not see it in its decay, for codification 
saved it from that, and it is embalmed in the Corpus Juris. 
It is interesting to compare it, in this respect, with the English 
legal system of the present day. In its early stages. we find the 
Roman Law hard and fixed. We have it engraved on XII Tables, 
asymbol of its intended fixity. To this Tacitus bears witness 
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* Cambridge Essays, 1856, p. 4. t Austin’s “ Jurisprudence,” Vol. LI, 
t lbid, p, 17 p. 14 p. 1116. 
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when he speaks of the law of the XII Tables as “ Finis: Equi 
Juris.”* In the course of time this is found; to require relaxation 
and the equitable jurisdiction of the Proetors springs up. Through 
the force of circumstances + the equitable jurisdiction of the 
Preetors became fixed. ‘The lava solidified. In the next stage we 
see the law oppressed by its own weight, and Justinian determining 
on its codification and on the fusion of law and equity, so that 
we read the two together in his compilations, .¢g., of obligations 
aut civiles sunt aut pretoriw, etc. This ,is exactly what has 
occurred in English Law. The Common Law is hard. To the 
source from which alleviation might have been got the Judges 
declined to gojt “The Englishman,” says John Hill Burton, 
the historian of Scotland, “ disdained the universal Justinian juris- 
prudence, and would be a Jaw unto himself, which he called 
with an affectation of humility ‘The Common Law.’” It is full, no 
doubt, of patches taken out of the Corpus Juris, but so far 
from this source being acknowledged the civilians are never spoken 
of, but to be railed at and denounced, and when great draughts on 
the Roman system were found to he absolutely necessary to keep 
the machine of justice in motion, these were entirely elbowed out 
of the way by the Common Law and had to form for themselves a 
separate machinery of their own called Equity.§ That system of 
equity has now become settled. It is governed by rules and 
precedents as much as the Common Law, and the question of the 
fusion of the two is being widely discussed in England. 

Again, without a knowledge of Roman Law many great works, 
e.g., Hugo Grotius, “ De jure Belli et Pacis,” are unintelligible.| 
and as Dr, Jebb has said,4{[ in the Latin books read in 
schools and colleges many passages occur which to ordinary 
readers: ignorant of legal history are either incomprehensible or 
wholly misinterpreted. 

We may therefore admit that no counsel would be “ rightly 
styled ‘learned in the law’ if he could not read the Institutes of 
Justinian in the original, or were ignorant of the history of that 
people from whose Code Civil and Criminal, all the laws of all 
modern nations are ultimately derived, and whose language still 
furnishes the whole legal phraseology.” ** ’ 

The student having gained some knowledge of Roman Law in 
the Institutes of Gaius and of Justinian, and of its history in the 


* III., Annual 27. § Burton’s “ Scot Abroad,” Vol. {, 

+ For the most interestingaccount p. 237. 
of which, see Sir H. S. Maine's _ || Cambridge Eséays, 1856, pp. 5-7, 
Ancient Law, aap IIT. transcribed Auc. Law, pp. 350-3. 

t me ° Rich II, the Judges at = Encyclop. Metrop., Art. Romap 
common I.aw prohibited the citation Law. we 
cf Roman Law in their Courts, 1  ‘** W.G. Clarke, m.a., Cambriage 
Spence Equity, 346, Essays, 1855, p. 306. 
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works of such writers as Heineccius and Ortolan, should proceed 
to Jurisprudence continuing at the same time his studies in the 
former subject.* 

And what do we mean by Jurisprudence? The term presents, 
even at this day and to the scientific lawyer, ideas by no means 
clearly determined. Austin has defined Jurisprudence as the 
‘philosophy or science of positive law.’ This definition though 
fulfilling hardly a single requisition of the logicians is perhaps the 
best that has yet been given. To the difficulty of providing defini- 
tions in this science we shall hereafter advert : at present we confine 
ourselves to this of Austin, ‘Jurisprudence is the philosophy or 
science of positive law.’ This definition does not declare the, facts 
and all the facts, connected with the word—does not recount the 
essentiae attributes of that to be defined { It contains the name 
of the thing to be defined, Jurisprudence—law. It is by no means 
precise and adequate. It is expressed in obscure language : 
what is “ philosophy,” what “ science,” what “ law,” and what 
“positive law”? § 

First, a law (sensa latiore) is a rule laid down for the guidance 
of an intelligent being by an intelligent being having power over 
him. And every positive law is such a rule set by a’ monarch or 
sovereign body to a person or persons in a state of subjection to its 
author. It would be well if we could as easily answer the ques- 
tion ‘what is philosophy ? ’ which, indeed, is ‘one of the most hope- 
less and intricate questions, and one which has puzzled and will for 
ever divide thinking men. We shall not enter upon it here, seeing 
that we have the tetm ‘ Science” to fall back upon, which we can 
far more easily explain. ‘‘ A science is a body of principles and 
deductions to explain some object matter.”|| To fulfil its intention 
every science must have attained to true statements concerning its’ 
object matter so far as the nature of the case and the present means 
of examination allow ; it must be able to define the object matter 
(Cf. Austin’s Determination of the Province of Jurisprudence) “ and 
its several subordinate parts with clearness and precision ; and it 
must be able to indicate the extent of the domain the object matter 
covers, and lastly, it must exhibit the results in a systematic and 
harmonious shape. For the first it must employ Induction and 
Deduction ; the second is the province of definition ; the third is 
provided for by division; and the fourth may be referred to 
method.” @J 


* The student would do well to publication. 
peruse Gibbon’s comprehensive and t+ Vol. L., p. 33, ete. 
masterly sketch of Roman ba® in’ tf Mill’s Logic, Vol L., p. 154. 
the 44th chapter of the Decline and § Archbishop Thomson’s “ Outline 
Fall; which the continental jurists of the Laws of Thought,” pp. 88-9, 
of more than one nation have thought || Idem, p. 10. 
worthy of translation and separate 4 Idem p, 210, 
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A science is a body of permanent and universal facts, so arranged 
that each part has a bearing on every other part and on the whole 
arising from and being the result of observation, comparison or 
experiment. Jurisprudence is a true science, for it is a body of 
principles and deductions explaining an object matter, and it deals 
with facts which are in one sense permanent and universal, and with 
their logical arrangement. Jurisprudence, then, being the science 
of positive law and having to do with whatever is essential in and 
common to all systems of law, the uses of it as a study are almost 
self-evident. To the lawyer a perfect body of jurisprudence would 
be a key to every system of law in the world. ‘To the legislator the 
study is of even greater importance. For-only by means of it can 
the legislator know how to give effect to his own ideas and his own 
purposes.* And he whose duty it is to make laws for the guid- 
ance of bis fellows should knowsomething of the effects which such 
laws as he is bent on introducing are likely to have. Most often 
he is merely adopting, consciously or unconsciously, in a modified 
form, a law of some other state. To see then the results of his 
contemplated legislation in that other country, its defects and 
failure, is of the last importance.f Something of this method was 
passed by the learned author of the Esprit des Lois throughout 
his system of Jurisprudence : a system which with all its exaggera- 
tions, defects, aud often needless indecency, still claims the atten- 
tion of legislators. { 

Law is constantly spoken of in all circles as a ‘ dry study,’ and as 
the lawyer has gone through it for the past half century, could it 
fail to be so? “In Englandthe study of law has always been 
mainly historical, but historical in the, narrowest possible sense. 
The student has been obliged to familiarize himself in some degree 
with the successive accretions by which the irregular mass has 


‘grown. He is exhorted to fill up his odd moments with a manual 


written in the reign of Edward IV (an eminent conveyancer, now 
dead, used, as he told his pupils, to repeat Littleton to himself as 
he walked along the Strand) ; he is acquainted with the whole family 





* John Stuart Mill, Zdinburgh que ab omni juramento abstinendum 
Review vol. 121. p. 441. esse preecipit. Ex cujus historia quam 

+ “ Proeterea si de lege ferenda questio illa egregie illustrari possit 
queeratur, nemivem vestrum fugit, cur non iidem, qui, que in Parlia- 
quam sit necessarium, aliorum popu- mento Anglico de eadem re nuper dic- 
lorum mores nosse atque instituta, ut ta atque acta sunt, studiose legamus 
intelligatur numqua ejusmodi lex et examinemus, ad Irene constitu- 
apud eos obtinuerit, et utrum compro- tionem animum advertimus. ” (C. E. 
bata fuerit usu nec ne. Sicetimper- Zacharie “ Historise Juris Greeco— 
atorum Byzantinorum leges examin- Romani Delineatio; cum appendice 
asse juvat, Exempli gratia, jusjur- ineditorum” S8vo. Heidelb. 1539. 
andi usus restringendus ne sit nec ne, Preface, p. v.) ) | 
nuper magnopere disceptatum est. t Lord Wrottesley’s “ Thoughts on 
Jam vero extat lex imperatricis Ireuce Government and Legislation,’ p. 168. 
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of obsolete tenurse, and can recite the pedigree of an estate tail. 
But he is rarely taught to connect his knowledge of these things 
with the history of his country, and his range is practically 
pounded by the Norman Conquest and the Four Seas. Beyond 
these limits all is a terra incognita to him.”* We do not 
hesitate to say that the only rational and enjoyable method of 
studying law is that scientific method which is the source of Juris- 
prudence ; and that such a method will be found reasonable and 
agreeable. Said the greatest of all political philosophers, well- 
nigh a century ago, in his eloquent paraphrase of the wisdom 
displayed by Lord Bacon fF on this subject: “There is scarce 
any object of curiosity more rational, than the origin, the progress 
and the various revolutions of human laws. Political and military 
relations are for the greater part accounts of the ambition and 
violence of mankind; this is an history of their justice. And 
rarely there cannot be a more pleasing speculation than to trace 
the advance of men in an attempt to imitate the Supreme Ruler 
in one of the most glorious of his attributes ; and to attend them 
in the exercise of a prerogative, which it is wonderful to find . 
intrusted to the management of so weak a being. In such an 
enquiry we shall frequent!y see great instances of frailty; but at 
- the same time we shall behold, such noble efforts of wisdom and 
equity, as seem fully to justify the reasonableness of that extra- 
ordinary disposition, by which men in one form or other, have been 
always put under the dominian of creatures like themselves. For 
what can be more instructive than to search out the first obscure 
and scanty fountains of that Jurisprudence, which now waters and 
enriches whole nations with so-abundant and copious a flood— 
to observe the first principles of Right springing up, involved in 
superstition, and polluted with violence ; until by length of time 
and favourable circumstances, it has worked itself into clearness, 
the laws sometimes lost and trodden down in the confusion of wars 
and tumults, and sometimes overruled by the hand of power: 
then victorious over tyranny, growing stronger, clearer, and more 
decisive by the violence they had suffered ; enriched even by those 
foreign conquests which threatened their entire destruction ; 
softened and mellowed by peace and religion, improved and exalted 
by commerce, by social intercourse, and by that great opener of the 
mind, ingenuous science.” 

To take an instance, I can imagine no keener intellectual pleasure 
than that of the student turning away from the Institutes of Justi- 
nian. Lib. 1, Tit. 22, to his text-book on Hindu Law, Tit. Marriage ;§ 


———~ 





* Quarterly Review, No. 219, p.116. History, Bk. III, chap. IX. 
+ De Augmentis. Lib. Vill in § Grady’s Manual of Hindu Law, 
co . 20. 
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and finding how a difficulty of the old Roman Lawyers was 
overcome by the subtler pandits of the East, thence proceedin 
in thought tothe ‘Contagious Diseases Prevention Act’ 29 36 
Vict., c. 35. This instance is but one of many.* We have chosen 
it rather than others as bearing on one of the most difficult 
problems in modern legislation in England; most difficult on 
account of the conflicting duties of the legislator. ee has to 
legislate in a Christian and a free state. Christianity on the 
one hand tells him he must attend to men’s bodies as well 
as their souls; on the other it tells him that having enjoined 
purity in the. social relations it cannot allow him to facilitate 
departures from these injunctions. And, as though the conflict 
were not already great enough, the free spirit of the nation tells 
him to leave the persons of its members as free as possible. 

One of the chief difficulties in the study of Jurisprudence arises 
from the way in which almost every law term is loosely applied in 
conversation. “ Juris vocabulum valde est ambiguum. Hence 
it has been said that “ a well-made lexicon of the legal terms of all 
systems would be a complete science of jurisprudence.”+ : 

This statement ignores systematic arrangement and organiza- 
tion. The alphabetical arrangement of a lexicon cannot be consi- 
dered such. This statement, too,» makes Jurisprudence no longer 
a science by doing away with its principles and deductions. 
Bentham, setting out on his titanic labours in this science, saw 
clearly the difficulty to which we are adverting and to this is to be 
ascribed that barbarous language which has repelled so many 
from the study of his works and which caused such sneers in bis 
day at the writings of himself and his coterie. Bentham coined 
a language for himself which till recent times kept his writings 
“as good as manuscript.” To the same cause. and to the fact of 
the oral delivery of his lectures are due to the peculiarities of 
Austin’s style which, with all its logical clearness, is by no means 
attractive to the novice. The science of law, as, indeed, every 
other science, could never have existed had it not had its own 

culiar terminology,{ for which it is in the greatest measure 
indebted to the Roman Law and to the Latin language. One 
object of the science of Jurisprudence is to obviate and remove 
this difficulty by defining the meanings of the technical terms of 
the law. In pursuing this object the jurist has to contend with 
two difficulties ; first, to define one term he must assume the 





* Another instance occurs tous. Tenth Table also, by the way, may be 
Compare the rule of the XII Tables, seen the antiquity of false teeth. 
(Cire. 450. B.C) as to the conduct of t John Stuart Mill, Zdinburgh 
females at funerals—(Tab. X. provis. eview, vol. 121, p. 443. 

4), with the comparatively recent t De Quincey’s Works, Vol. V, pp. 
abolition of the Satti in India, Ke- 237-8; Vol. XIIL., pp. 86-94, 
gulation XVII of 1829, From this 
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meaning of many others ; and, secondly, popular moral terms are the 
same as law terms. To illustrate the first point I need only refer 
to Austin’s definition of Jurisprudence. An example of the 
second is found at once in the word ‘robbery’ which in popular 
language may mean no more than theft or cheating, but which 
jin English Law means larceny accompanied with violence. 

The position which the Inns of Court, following in the rear of 
the Universities are attempting to give to the studies we have 
advocated is the strongest recognition we can have of their useful- 
ness. Numbers of those who throng the Inns of Court are students 
from India, We need hardly point out that after a training such 
as the Universities of this country provide for them, the 
curriculum in the faculty of laws in the Calcutta University 
reads like the Menu of adinnerd@la mode Francaise,*— these 
students are at the greatest disadvantage in comparison with their 
more favoured English fellow students. We therefore call upon 
the governing bodies of the Indian Universities to give to these 
men an education equal or not needlessly inferior to that given 
to our countrymen at home. After a training such as that which 
we have suggested the student may proceed to study the particu- 
lar system of law of the country in which he is to practise ; and 
he will do so with extended views and an enlightenment of mind 
which but for his previous training he could never have had. 

But as “ probability is the very guide of life, the question 
arises, is it possible and probable that the scheme of legal educa- 
tion here proposed can be carried out? It is sufficient answer 
to say that such was the training of an English lawyer seventy 
years ago,t and of a Scottish lawyer ip even later times.§ To 
such a system of education the English lawyers are just now 
rapidly returning,|| and we may venture to hope that ‘the per- 
ceptible decline of legal learning in the profession, the greater 
uncertainty in the decisions of the Courts, and the greater feeble- 





* Since writing the above we have old enough to remember when the 
been favoured with the regulations sayings of some Continental Civilian 
for a Degree in Laws in the Bombay of the sixteenth or seventeenth cen- 
University. The course in many tury, Vigilius, Zuichemus, Ritters- 
particulars carries out our views. husius, Puffendorf, Noodt, Voet, and 
The books recommended are of a the like might be cited just as 
high class and suitable to form the aptly asa decision afew years old 
foundation of a sound legal educa- in some case about a breach of war- 
tion. ranty in the insurance of a vessel, 

t+ Butler’s “ Analogy.” Introduction. or the import of a contract for sale 

I Quarterly Review, No 219, p. of goods in a bonded ware-house.” 


114. ( Burton’s ‘ Scot Abroad,’ Vol I., pp. 
§ “ 1t was long an almost necessary 238-9.) 
qualification for the Bar in Scotland ||} See recent Regulations of the 


that one had studied the Civil Law Inns of Court. 
abroad. There are, perhaps, lawyers 
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ness and more frequent failures in legislation,’ which Lord 
Selborne ten years ago declared to be the result of the narrow 
system of study to which men intending to practise have hitherto 
been generally confined, will in due course be removed. 

And now we have done. In Lord Bacon's phrase, ‘we have 
taken upon us to ring a bell to call the wits together, which is 
the meanest office.’ Are there any? Will they come? 


Jno. G. W. SYKES, 














Art. VL—THE BENGAL POLICE. 


Being a history of the working of Act V of 1861 in Bengal from 
1862 to 1874. 


HE Government of India having recently called upon al! 
- subordinate governments and administrations for a report 
upon certain proposals of the Bengal Government to amend Act V 
of 1861, it will not be inopportune perhaps to consider for a 
little how this Act has been worked in Bengal since it became 
law. 

In order clearly to comprehend the question in all its bearings 
it will be necessary briefly to review the various systems of criminal 
administration which, from time to time, have found favour 
with our rulers and to consider the circumstances which led to the 
introduction of Act V. ' 

From the days of Lord Cornwallis there has been much conflict 
of opinion as to the best system of criminal administration, and 
according as the partisans of one system or another were in power 
has the form of administration varied. 

In 1787 the offices of Civil Judge, Collector, and Magistrate were 
combined in the hands of one officer at the head of each district. 

In 1793 Lord Cornwallis separated the office of Collector from 
that of the Civil Judge, and the Revenue Officer was made distinct 
from the Police Magistrate. In each district a Civil Judge was 
appointed, who was also Chief Police Officer and Magistrate, 
and under him an Assistant called a Registrar was appointed. The 
Collector was an independent officer and confined his attention 
solely to revenue duties ; and a Court of Circuit visited each 
district in turn, doing exactly the duty now performed by a Sessions 
Judge. This arrangement continued until 1830. 

In 1830 the magistracy was taken away from the Civil Judge 
and made over to the Collector who thus became Chief Police and 
Revenue Officer. The Registrar was taken from the Judge and 
placed under the Collector becoming, in fact, the Joint-Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector of the present day. The Civil Judge of each 
district became also its Sessions Judge. 

Iv 1836 a violent outcry was raised about the state of the 
Police, and the Governor-General directed a Commission to assemble 
and report on the whole question of police administration. This 
Commission reported in very strong language against the union 
of the two offices of Collector and Magistrate and recommended 
their immediate separation. 

In 1838 these two offices were accordingly separated and from 
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that time uctil 1860 there were in each district a Magistrate 
who was also Chief Police Officer, a Collector who was “purel 
Collector, and a Judge who tried both civil and criminal cases, J 

In 1855 the European community throughout India was Startled 
by the revelations of the Madras Torture Commission, and the 
question of police reform again came to the front. The Commig. 
sloners appointed to investigate alleged cases of torture thus con- 
cluded their report to the Madras Government : “ But it seems to us 
questionable whether, to render the police efficient, it must not be 
placed under indepenntde European authority. Althongh the 
Collector would still remain the political head of his whole province 
and retain all power and authority as Justice of the Peace and 
Magistrate, it will probably be thought that the police cannot be 
organised, brought up to or kept in the requisite state of discipline 
nuless it be commanded by an officer who should give his whole 
undivided time and energies exclusively to that object.” 

These words strike the key-note of all subsequent attempts at 
police reform. Much discussion took place as to the precise sha 
these reforms were to take, and long correspondence followed 
between the Government of Madras, the Government of India, and 
the Court of Directors which ended in 1857 by sanction being 
accorded by the Honorable Court of Directors to the re-organization 
of the police on the system advocated by the Madras Government. 
The main feature of that system and one upon which all the 
authorities were unanimously agreed was that “the police should be 
made a separate department, organised, trained, and controlled by 
its own Officers under the direct supervision of Government.” 
There was, however, considerable difference of opinion as to whether 
any controlling authority should be given to the Magistrate-Collector 
the political head of the district. 

Lord Harris, then Governor of Madras, in his minute of Septem- 
ber 1856, wrote: “ I will at once mention that no police force can 
be efficient unless it be placed under one command, and unless 
there be uniformity of method and discipline throughout the 
whole body. * * The police of the country is at present entirely 
confined to each district under the Collector and there is 
no general supervision whatever, and no regular commundi- 
cation from one district to another or to any central office on the 
several points of police business which so imperatively require 
combination of thought and action.’ * * ‘Phe Colleetor-Magistrate 
should be considered the chief administrative officer of Govern- 
ment in each province. In this capacity he would direct the 
distribution of the police and call for their services when required, 
but he would have nothing to do with the interior economy of the 
force ; that would be regulated by the Commissioner of Police 
under the orders of Government.” And in a subsequent minute, 
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Lord Harris writes: “But this grand’ principle should never be 
lost sight of, that for the prevention of crime, and for the detection 
and punishment of criminals, as well as for the other important 
service of a police force, the affording information to Govern 
ment, there must be unity of action and identity of "bgt 
throughout the body to which these duties are deputed. Other~ 
wise there can be no real efficiency, no correct niovenient, no 
economy of, or correct direction’ in, exertion.” 

On the other hand the Honorable W. Elliot, one of the ablest 
avd most distinguished members of the Madras Council, wrote : 
“The distinguishing feature of the plan proposed by the Hon'ble 
the President is the organization of a system of police as a 
separate department complete in itself. I concur in the principle 
laid down by Lord Harris. * * In Bombay the Superintendent of 
Police is subordinate to the Magistrate, but there they have no 
Chief Commissioner, and the creation of such an office with full con- 
trol over the whole police administration entirely alters the whole 

osition and subordination of the District Superintendent. * * 
do not see how these local officers can be placed under the 
District Magistrate in any respect when they are directly subordi- 


- nate to a Chief Commissioner, and if they have separate village 


establishments there is no reason why they should be.” 

Mr. Morehead, another very able member of the Madras Council, 
writes: “To render the new plan effective the separation must be 
complete ; the Magistrate being distinct from the police, the 
village police should be under the Commissioner of Police. * * 
The Magistrate- should have no control over the police. At first 
the Magistrate will necessarily be the person most conversant 
with the police, but in a very short time the Commissioner and 
his subordinates will know more in respect to these matters than 
the most active Magistrate.” 

The majority of Madras Civilians wete, however, opposed to a 
complete separation, and it was ultimately decided that the new 
constabulary in each district should be subject to the general 
control of the Magistrate-Collector, but that the Chief Commissioner 
of Police ard his subotdinates, the Deputy Inspector-General and 
District Superintendent should be responsible for the direction, 
discipline, and internal economy of the force. In May 1858 
Mr. Robinson, a Madras Civilian of high standing, was appointed 
Chief Commissioner and directed to submit a scheme for the 
re-organization of the Muadtas Police on the general principles above 
indicated. Early in December the Chief Commissioner submitted 
a sketch of the scheme proposed by him for carrying out the objects 
In view ; the leading featirres of that scheme are :— 

“ 1st.—The police becomes a distinct department under the direct 
supervision of the Government, its members of all grades being 
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divested of judicial functions and being under the exclusive contro} 
and management of their own officers.” 

‘“‘2nd.—The administrative and judicial functions of the magis- 
tracy remain as at present throughout all grades, from the Village 
Munsiff up to the Magistrate, each so far as his legal powers and 
jurisdiction may extend. The Magistrate of the district will be 
kept fully and intimately acquainted with the distribution and 
administration of the police. He will make requisition for their 
services if the arrangements which he may think are required for 
the preservation of the peace and prevention of crime have not 
been anticipated by its own officers ; the police will execute all his 
lawful commands. But he will not interfere with the internal 
economy and arrangements of the district corps for which its own 
officers will be individually responsible.” 

To this scheme the Madras Government accorded general 
apvroval, aud Mr. Robinson was directed to proceed to Calcutta 
with a Draft Bill, Act XXIV of 1859, which was submitted to the 
Legislative Council and passed into law in September 1859. 

At the very time those discussions were going on in Madras, 
which immediately preceded the passing of Act XXIV of 1859, a 
fierce battle was waging in Bengal upon the very question of police 
reform between the advocates on one side of what may be called 
the purely Oriental system, and on the other the supporters of 
the Western system of administration. The Orientalists, led by 
Sir F. Halliday, held that all functions, however varied and 
dissimilar, should be centered in one individual officer at the head of 
the district who should exercise in his own person all the powers of 
Government. The Western party, headed by Sir J. P. Grant, 
held that there should be complete separation of functions and 
division of labour, 

There can be little doubt, we think, as to which side had the 
best of the argument. The minutes recorded by Mr. Grant (now 
Sir J. P. Grant), Sir Barnes Peacock, and Mr. Ricketts are so 
conclusive and so admirably put, that we offer no apology forextract- 
ing from them at some length, and we do this the more readily as 
the tendency among Civilians of late years, and more especially 
under Sir George Campbell’s administration, has been to forget 
altogether the grand fundamental principles upon which Mr. Grant's 
arguments are based, and to revert to the effete system which 
has been long since condemned not only by the unanimous voice 
of all civilised countries of the West, but by our bitter experience 
in the East. Mr. Grant, after quoting largely from the report of 
the Police Commission of 1838, thus writes :—‘ There is no longer 
any question as to the necessity of separating the functions 
of revenue and those of police and criminal justice so far as 
native functionuries are coneerncd. This one decisive effect 
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the torture report has had upon the European mind univers- 
ally. * * * I do not know if the full extent of the decision that the 
united functions cannot be entrusted to native bands has beer 
seen. Not only must revenue and police powers be disjoined iw 
the case of the peons and the tehsildars; the primciple of the 
reform applies as strongly to the Deputy Colleetors and Deputy 
Magistrates who are mostly natives. Yet the functions of these 
last named classes are in quality the same as those of Collector 
and Magistrate. A Deputy Magistrate of experience has always 
the full powers of a Magistrate. However, this difficulty may be 
treated, I see not how incongruity of system and invidious and 
offensive class distinctions are avoidable if the union in European: 
hands is persisted m. *** Every officer of Indian experience 
will understand why the faet of the two classes of native officers: 
being under two European heads eauses in the one class a whole- 
some fear of the other. A European officers is always the last 
person to hear of the mal-practices of his own native subordinates: 
The people will complain to any one else, but it is hard to induce 
them to complain to a chief of the conduct of those under that 
chief’s orders. A European will hear plenty of evil of the 
conduct of native officers over whom he has nocontrol ; but he wilh 
hear little against those who serve him or serve under him ; and! 
what little he does hear will probably be in the shape of charges: 
which in the manner and form alleged are false. * * The system: 
whereby various functions each of which is separate in other 
well-administered countries, are sometimes united im India, is 
represented in its most amiable view when it is called Patriarchal, 
It is suitable and convenient as a temporary expedient in a new 
acquisttion ; and itis a necessary expedient in a poor and ill- 
peopled province of great geographical extent. It is a very silent 
system and goes on with little trouble to rulers so long as the 
remembrance of the ancient misrule lasts, and so long as few 
Europeans, or others who have been aveustomed to a regular 
Government fall under its operation. But it has its long undis- 
coveredabusesand its sudden explosions; witness the Madras Torture 
Commission. Without, however, questioning the system, where 
itis appropriate, I ask if such a country, as [ have described 
Bengal to be, is a fit country for a Patriarchal experiment? For this 
system two parties are required, the sage and paternal ruler of a 
district, and the dutiful family of subjects ; not to speak of the first 
requisite I may safely deny that Bengal affords the last.” 

Again Mr. Grant says, ‘‘ I do not think the prineiple of uniting 
fiscal and police functions, in Bengal at least, is sound in principle. 
Those specialities, which im-other parts of India, it is by many 
maintained, justify the seemingly unpropitious union of the powers 
of a publican with those of a Magistrate and Judge do not, in any 
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degree, exist in Bengal. A Collector in Bengal neither has nor 
vught to have influence by reason of his office in his district. If the 
revenue is paid he must take it, if it is mot paid he must advertise 
for sale. As the Judge in summary suits between zemindars 
and ryots, any attempt to acquire influence would be criminal. 
On the other hand I do not think that these general and obvious 
objections to the union of fiscal; police and judicial powers in the 
same hands which are admitted to have right and which rule 
the practice of all civilised countries of the West are inapplicable 
in any patt of India. The smoothness and silence with which 
public affairs go on; where all power is centred in the hands of 
one train of officials, cannot be regarded as good for the people, how- 
ever agreeable they may be for the administration.” 

Mr. Ricketts says, “Though Mr. Grant is opposed to re-uniting 
Magistrates and Collectors, his opposition is confined to giving Col- 
lectors police powers. He would make the present Magistrates 
District Police officers with assistants under them also merely police 
officers, restricted to the duties of looking after the subordinate 
ufficers, of discoveting crime and of prosecuting it in heinous cases 
to conviction. When I find two meu like S. G. Clerk and Mr, J. P, 
Grant both of great ability, but whose idiosyncracy is so essen- 
tially different, and whose experience has been in such different 
fields, agreeing in a subject of this kind and having on their side 
the Government of Madras and Bombay, and the systems of all 
the best governed countries in the West, tnere appears to me 
little occasion for further enquiry. It is almost impossible that 
they should be mistaken.” And, after quoting in support of his 
views the opinions of Messrs. Lushington and Schalch, two of the 
ablest Bengal Magistrates, Mr. Ricketts goes on to say, “It appears 
to me that all the objections in theory and all the difficulties in 
practice are met by joining Magistrate with Collector and by the 
appointment of a Suprintendent of Police in each district, relieving 
the Magistrate of police duties. * * The plan proposed by the 
Lieutenant-Govervor of Bengal (Mr. Halliday), besides being very 
expensive, appears to me objectionable on many other grounds. 
An efficient police is impossible with many small jurisdictions. 
The tracing of offenders and the procuring. of evidence are 
immeasurably increased by such a system. As represented by Mr. 
Lushington, we should have a separate system im every 
sub-division. The act punished in one sub-division would be 
applauded in the next. There would be jealousies and rivalries 
and endless quarrels. I do not believe the police would be in the 
least improved. * * In Bengal, should Superintendents be 
appointed, there must be no divided authority ; the whole police 
force, stipendiary and village, must be placed under the Superin- 
tendent’s orders ; whatever reason there may be for another course 
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in Madras or Bombay, there certainly is nane in Bengal. The 
Magistrate will become 9 minor criminal Judge with the super- 
intendence of all the subordinate criminal courts of the district. 
The Superintendent will be exclusively under the Commissioner 
of Police.” He thus concludes :—‘ Since these proposals were sub- 
mitted to the Bengal Government the despatch of the Honorable 
Court, dated 24th September 1856, has directed that such a play 
as I proposed for separating the police from the Magistrate should 
be carried into effect. generally al} over the country. The Court 
have, after full deliberation, recorded their opinion that the manage- 
ment of the police of each district should be taken out of the 
hands of the Magistrate and be committed to a European officer 
with no other duties, and responsible to a genera] Superintendent 
of Police for the whole presidency. There is, therefore, no occasion 
for me to say anything jn defence of the reform I recommended. 
I earnestly hope that the court will adhere steadfastly to their 
resolve.” But Mr, Ricketts’s earnest hope was not destined to be 
realised. The only province in which, in accordance with the above 
ag despatch, the separation of the police from the Magistrate 

ad been completely carried out was in Sindh, and there the success 
of the system was declared to be perfect. “The success in 
Scinde,” Mr. Ricketts writes, “has been perfect. The success 
in Bombay has been considerable, although there the separation 
is still incomplete. All confidently anticipate great improve- 
ment from the change at Madras.” 

The Government of Madras, we haye already seen, had 
advocated and carried out a modified system which, while creating 
a separate department of police under a Chief Commissioner and 
District Superintendent, gave the District Magistrate a general 
superintendence and control over the police of his district. 

A very similar system had been carried out in Bombay except 
that in that Presidency the Magistrates in all police matters 
were placed directly under the authority of the Commissioner 
of Police. Jn the Panjab and North-Western Provinces nothing 
had been done. 

Matters were in this state when, in August 1860, a Police 
Commission was appointed by the Government of India, which 
was directed to make a comprehensive enquiry into the existing 
constitution of the police establishments throughout India wit 
the view of ascertaining in what way they might be most effec- 
tually improved. The Commission was composed of the 
following members: My. Court for the North-Western Provinces, 
Colonel Phayre for Pegu, Mr. Wauchope for Bengal, Mr, 
Robinson for Madras, Mr, Femple for the Panjab, and Colone} 
Bruce for Oudh; all men of noted ability and ripe experience, 
especially in matters connected with police, 
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The general objects to be kept in view by the Commissivy 
were stated in an able memorandum drawn up by order of the 
Government of India and furnished to the Police Commission. 
It would occupy too much space to quote that memorandum 
here, but we may briefly state that its leading features were 
reproduced in the propositions which were subsequently 
unanimously adopted by the Police Commission. 

In September 1860 the Police Commissioners submitted their 
report together with a Draft Act in which were embodied the 
unanimous conclusions of the Commission regarding the principles, 
system, and method on which a good police for all India should 
be organized. The conclusions at which the Commission had 
arrived were stated in a series of propositions of which the 
most important are the following :— 

1. “That a civil protective foree can be constituted in any 
part of India, starting from a eivil basis, after the model of 
the British and Irish constabulary forees, and under the control 
of carefully selected European officers which may be ‘adopted, 
by special attention to its departmental constitution, and physical 
composition, to the performance of every duty which can 
be required of sueh a body, in regard to the prevention of crime, 
the suppression of loeal outrage, the maintenance of order, and 
prevention of aggression on frontiers where armed invasion is 
not to be anticipated; fot the guarding and watching of jails, 
treasuries, and stores, and performing any escort duties connected 
with them and public property of every description.” 

2. “That the Executive Government should at once constitute 
a civil force of such organization as shall make it thoroughly 
useful for every civil police purpose. The force should be so 
trained and constituted that it may be thoroughly relied upon 
for the performanee of all duties of a preventive and detective 
police, and for the proteetion of property, and maintenance of 
local peace and order, with reference to the locality in which 
it is to be employed. That the formation of such a force is 
the key to economy and military efficiency.” 

3. “That the first step towards effecting this object is to 
combine into one body, under a responsible superiutending 
authority, and under an uniform organization and undivided 
control aud _ responsibility, all the numerous bodies now 
engaged, more or less independently, on various duties 
connected with the proper civil police administration of the 
country, and the ordinary guard and watching of property of 
every kind, in whatever department. For the proper performance 
of all the important services of a police foree, there must be unity 
of action and identity of system throughout the body to which 
these duties are entrusted. Economy in regard’ to numbers and 
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finance can only thus be secured, while all the minor duties of 
guarding public property can be best and most economically 
performed by watchmen deputed from an organised and disciplined 
force. That, therefore, notwithstanding avy difficulties which may 
arise in changing existing usages, simplifying complicated 
systems, and arranging intricate details in the transfer of patron- 
age and power from many departments to one, yet the paramount 
object of instituting one efficient system of police should be 
persistently carried out.” 

4. “That under the above view all separate establishments 
maintained for the watch and ward of jails (exclusive of the 
establishment of warders), of general and tehseel treasuries and 
escorts ; and all river and road police, of whatever denomination, 
now in the pay of Government, should be gradually relieved and 
absorbed into the constabulary, as the organization proceeds.” 

5. ‘“That—whether the constitution of the village police and 
the connection now existing between the landholder or the village 
community and the village watchmen should be preserved or no— 
the duty of supervising the village police in all their public duties 
should devolve on the District Superintendent, with the view of 
securing a regular and punctual performauce of those duties, and 
of making the village watch au useful supplement to the organized 
constabulary.” 

6. “That the police thus constituted should form a separate 
department in each local Government or local administration, and, 
under the immediate authority and control of its chief. And, 
having an independent departmental organization and subordina- 
tion of its own, be made an efficient instrument at the disposal of 
the district officer.” 

7. ‘That the police under each local. Government or 
administration should constitute one force; and be under an officer 
to be styled Inspector-General of Police ; in whom should be 
vested, in communication with the Government, the organization 
of the establishment, and the responsibility of maintaining it in a 
state of efficiency, by proper atteution to its discipline aud interior 
economy, and tothe general management of the force through 
its own officers.” 

8. “That the Inspector-General of Police should be, with a 
view to affording information to Government, the centre of an 
intimate aud constant commuuication with the district officers in 
relation to all matters respecting the organization of the police 
and the internal prescrvation of the peace, and the state of crime 
in the country.” 

9. “That, in conseqitence of the appointment of an Inspector- 
General of Police to be the chief inspecting and controlling power 
Over the police, the executive fuuction of officers above the grade 
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of District-Magistrate, namely, of Commissioners of ‘Divisiong-ag 
Superivutendents of Police, where such officers exist, should ce 

as provided for in certain Provinces by Act XXIV of 1859. But 
it is not intended to limit in any way their general control over 
the criminal administration, or their authority over the Magis- 
trates.” 

10. “The Inspector-General of Police should not hold any 
extraneous executive charge, nor be hampered with details, in 
order that he may be able to devote his whole time to personal 
supervision of police in different districts.” ) 

11. “That in every district, under the jurisdiction of one 
Magistrate, there should be at least one European officer of police, 
to be styled District Superintendent of ‘Police, who should be 
departmentally subordinate to the Inspector-General of Police, in 
every matter relating to interior economy and good management 
of the force, and efficient performance of every police duty ; but 
bound also to obey the orders of the ‘District Officer in all matters 
relating to the’ prevention and detection of crime, the preservation 
of the peace, aud other executive police duties, and responsible 
to him likewise for the efficiency with which the force performs 
its duty.” 

12. “That on him should devolve the command and control of 
all the establishments of police of every denomination within such 
district. He shouldbe held answerable for all matters relating to 
the iuterior economy of the force, for the physical qualifications, 
and general conduct of the men, for the maintenance of discipline, 
and the punctual execution of all orders of the magistracy, On 
him, subject to the general administration and judicial control 
of the District Officer, with whom he should bein constant and 
intimate communication, should likewise devolve the maintenance 
of the public peace, and the prevention and detection of crime. 

13. “That in such District Superintendent the promotion, 
suspension, and dismissal of police officials should be vested, 
subject to the powers, from time to time entrusted to him by 
the Inspector-General.” 

14. “That, as arule, there should be a complete severance 
of executive police from judicial authorities; that the official who 
collects and traces out the links of evidence—in other words, 
virtually prosecutes the offender—should. never be the same as the 
officer, whether of high or inferior grade, who is to sit in judg- 
ment on the case; even with a view to committal for trial before 
a higher tribunal. As thedetection and prosecution of criminals 
properly devolve on the police, no police officer should be 
permitted to have any judicial function.” 

15. “That the same true principle, that the Judge and 
detective officer should not be one and the same, applies to officials, 
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having by law judicial functions, and should, as far as. possible, 
be carefully observed in practice. But with the constitution of. 
the official agency now existing in India, an exception must be 
made in favour of the District Officer. The Magistrates have 
Jong been, in the eye of the law, executive officers, having a general 
supervising authority in matters of police—originally without 
extensive judicial powers. In some parts of India this original 
function of the Magistrate has not been widely departed from ; in. 
other parts extensive judicial powers have been superadded to 
their original and. proper -function. This circumstance has. 
imported difficulties ia regard to maintaining the leading principle 
enunciated above; for it is impracticable to relieve the Magis- 
trates of their judicial duties; and, on the other hand, it is at 
present inexpedient to. deprive the police and public of the 
valuable aid and supervision of the District. Officer. in the general. 
management of the police matters,” 

16. “ That, therefore, it is necessary. that. the District Officer. 
shall be recognised as the principal controlling officer in the police 
administration of his district. And that the civil constabulary, 
under its own officers, shall be responsible to him, and under his. 
erders, for the executive police administration.” 

17. “That this departure from principle will be less objec- 
tionable to practice, when the executive police, though bound to 
obey the Magistrate’s. orders—quoad. the criminal administra- 
tion—is: kept departmentally. distinct and subordinate to its own 
officers and. constitutes a.special agency having no judicial func- 
tion. As the organization. becomes perfected, and the force 
effective for the performance of its detective duties, any necessity. 
for the Magistrate to take personal. action.in any case judicially 
before him, ought to: cease.” 

18. “That the District Officer is-the lowest grade in whom. 
police and judicial functions should unite ; and that, consequently, 
all officers: below that grade, who are now invested with police 
functions, should net hereafter exercise: those functions, beyond 
issuing such:orders as may be necessary in their judicial capacity 
In specific cases before them.” 

These propositions thrown into legal form in the shape of 
“A Bill for the better regulation of the Police,” were laid before the 
Legislative Council in September 1860, and in March. 1861 became 
law under the title of Act V of 186). 

On one point Act V was clearly a compromise, The main 
Principle of the Bill was complete severance of the executive 
police from judicial and revenue functions, but in the words of 
the Police Commission “it Wasimpracticable to relieve the Magis- 
trates of their judicial duties, and on the other hand it was 
expedient at present to deprive the police and the public of the 
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valuable ald and supervision of the District Officer in the genera} 
management of police matters. This we consider to be the one 
weak point in an otherwise admirable Act, and that it was felt to 
be a weak point is abundantly clear from the remarks made while 
the Bill was before the Council by Sir Barnes Peacock, Mr. 
Sconce, and the mover of the Bill, Sir B. Frere. The last named 
officer in reply to Mr. Sconce said “he would remind his honor- 
able friend that it was one thing to lay down a principle and 
another to act upon it at once and entirely, when it was opposed 
to the existing system, to all existing forms of procedure, and 
to prejudices of long standing. Under such circumstances 
it was often necessary to come to a compromise. * * It 
took a very long time to carry out the principle of a police 
force separate from and irdependent of the judicial magis- 
tracy in the metropolis, and now though more than 30 years had 
passed since the principle had been recognised by all the great 
authorities and by public opinion in England, it had not yet been 
fully extended throughout the United Kingdom. But every year 
some progress had been made, and he hoped that at no distant 
period the principle would be acted on throughout India as com- 
pletely as his honorable friend could desire. The honorable mem- 

er had called this Bill a half-and-half measure. He (Sir B. Frere) 
could assure bis honorable friend that nobody was more inclined 
that it should be made a whole measure'than he (Sir B. Frere) 
was, and he should be very glad if the honorable member for Bengal 
would only induce the Executive Government to give it their 
support, so as to effect a still more complete severance of the police 
and judicial functions than this Bill contemplated.” 

In Act V of 1861 it was laid down that “the administration of 
the police throughout a general police district shall be vested in 
an officer to be styled the Inspector-General of Police, and in such 
Deputy Inspectors-General and Assistant Iuspectors-General, as to 
the local Government shall seem fit. The administration of 
the police throughout the local jurisdiction of the Magis- 
trate of the district shall, under the general control and 
direction of such Magistrate, be vested in a District Superin- 
tendent, and such Assistant District Superintendents as the local 
Government shall consider necessary. The Inspector-General and 
other officers above mentioned shalt from time to time be 
appointed by the local Government, and may be removed by the 
same authority.” 

In accordance with the provisions of this Act, Mr. Carnac, a 
Bengal Civilian of great experience and Jong recognised as a Magis- 
trate having especial aptitude for the management of police was 
appointed the first [nspector-General in Bengal. The new con- 
stabulary commenced work in the Patna and Bhagalpur Divisions, 
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Major Pughe being appointed Deputy Inspector-General of the 
Division, and a Superintendent of Police to each district. 

Under the provisions of Section 7, Act V, District Superintendents 
were empowered to dismiss, suspend, reduce or five inspectors, 
sub-inspectors, head constables, and constables, subject to an appeal 
in the case of the higher officers to the Deputy Inspector-General 
of the Division, or to the Inspector-General of Police. The appoint- 
ment of constables and the nomination of head constables, sub- 
inspectors, and inspectors, subject to the approval of the Deputy 
Inspector-General and Inspector-General, was also vested in the 
District Superintendents. 

By the end of 1863 the new system had been extended to all the 
districts in Bengal and Assam—a Deputy-Inspector General being 
appointed to each Commissioner’s division, and a District Superin- 
tendent with Assistants to each district. From the first it was 
apparent that the new Act was extremely distasteful to the great 
majority of Civilians, and the vague general control with which 
the Magistrate was invested, tended, we think, more than. anything 
else to produce want of harmony, jealousy, and, in. some districts, 
bitter dissension. In some districts Magistrates held, aloof from 
exercising any control whatever ; they gave neither assistance nor 
advice to the raw and inexperienced officers (who in too many 
instances were put in charge of districts), but viewed their proceed- 
ings with sullen dissatisfaction, and contented themselves. with 
offering a passive resistance to every new measure, Other Magis- 
trates again exercised a most offensive control; they interfered in 
every petty detail; they treated with scorn all police orders issued 
by the Inspector-General, and lost no opportunity of openly assert- 
ing their thorough—contempt for the new regime. Few, indeed, 
were the districts in which the Magistrate had the good seuse and 
moderation not to interfere where interference. was unnecessary, 
but to counsel and guide rather than control. But in spite of 
active opposition and passive resistance, steady progress was 
made. Commissioners and Deputy Inspectors-Geueral exerted 
themselves to bring about harmonious working. Magistrates 
and District Superintendents by degrees came to understand 
each other. The bitter feelings at first evoked by the introduction 
into each district of a quasi-independent authority gradually 
softened down, and in 1864, when the Inspector-General of Police 
called for the opinions of Commissiovers and Magistrates upon the 
workings of the new system, there was only one Magistrate, and 
he the youngest and most inexperienced in Bengal, who expressed 
an opinion decidedly hostile to the system; while the great 
majority testified strongly to the great improvement which under 
the new system had been effected. Up to this time the control and 
general direction of the police force was in the hands of the 
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Inspector-General and his Deputies. The Inspector-General, as 
head of the police, was the referee of Government ia all matters 
affecting the administration of police: affairs, and to him the 
Government looked for fullhinformation upon: all matters appers 
taining to criminal administration, and upon him: rested the 
main responsibility for the efficient organization; discipline, and: 
training of the force, for the prevention and detection of 
crime, and for the due discharge of all general executive duties, 
Under the Bengal Resolution of September 1862, Commissioners. 
and Magistrates: were also to: some extent held responsible for the 
criminal administration of their divisions and districts, but it 
was fully recognised and understood that their responsibility 
extended only so far that they were bound to bring to the 
notice of the higher police authorities any faults in police matters 
which came to their notice; whWNe the active executive control 
and responsibility for efficient administration rested with the 
superior officers of the police department. Under the Inspector- 
General were the Deputy LIuspectors-General who, to- use a 
familiar metaphor, were the hands and eyes of the Inspector- 
General. It was their duty to be constantly on the move from. 
distriet to district, watching,. correcting, and guiding the District 
Superintendents under them. They received special reports in 
all serious cases of crime, and watched narrowly the conduct and 
action of the police in every case. They received weekly diaries: 
from the Distriet Superintendents in which every thing relating 
to the progress, well-being, and management of the force found 
entry, and they in turn, by means of similar diaries, kept the 
Inspector-General minutely and accurately informed: of the conduct 
of police affairs, They collected and analysed crime statistics 
and submitted monthly reports on the state of crime to the 
Inspector-General. They closely watched the fluctuations of 
crime, and it was an especial part of their duty to watch and 
trace all cases of organized or ramified crime, All these duties 
from their position and experience they were peculiarly well 
fitted to do, and were doing with marked success when the 
Bengal Government suddenly diseovered that it was no part of 
a Deputy Inspector-General’s duty te look after the criminal 
administration of his police, and these officers.were directed to 
confine their attention solely to the inspection and discipline of 
the force. Commissioners and Magistrates were informed that 
they were to be held responsible for the efficiency of the police, 
that all crime returns, &c., were to. be sent to them, and, in fact, 
that it was quite a mistake to suppose it at all essential that the 
Inspector-General or his Deputies should know anything about the 
state of crime, or concern themselves about aught beyond the cut 
of a constable’s jumper or the cleanliness of his belt and musket. 
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Matters were in this state when Lieutenant-Colonel Bruce was 
called upon by the Government of India to scrutinise and report 
upon the police establishments of Lower Bengal. ‘Colonel Bruce, 
after a most elaborate and searching enquiry, submitted his report 
in June 1864. The principle changes adectnsen by Colonel Bruce 
were, a general reduction in the strength of the force which had 
in the first instance been considerably over-estimated, a reduction 
in the number of Assistant Superintendents—increase to the pay 
and improvement in the general position of inspectors, sub- 
inspectors and head constables—an increase in the number of 
grades of District Superintendents with higher scale of emolu- 
ment, a reduction in ‘the number of Deputy Inspectors-General 
from six to five with an increase of pay to those that remained, 
With regard to this last class of officers Colonel Bruce wrote: 
“Upon the whole, I think, the duties of a Deputy Inspector-General 
have been briefly and clearly explained by the Punjab Govern- 
ment in letter, No. 773, dated 25th November 1862, to the Govern- 
ment of India, Home Department. At paras. 18 to 27 it will be 
found that His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor and myself agreed 
that they could not advantageously be restricted to a narrower 
sphere of duty and responsibility ; and we agreed in thinking that 
the duties of a Deputy Inspector-General could be divided into 
two great parts, First and most important, the supervision of 
crime ; and secondly, and really secondary, the maintenance of 
discipline. As regards crime, one main object of the separation of 
the police from the Judicial department is that the Police depart- 
ment shali not be dependent on the instrumentality of the 
Magistrate for the detection and prevention of crime. 

“The Deputy Inspector-General becomes, therefore, a school- 
master of his District Superintendents to instruct, advise, and guide 
them. He takes care that every district in his division works 
con amore with others and not independently. He is kept 
perfectly informed of the state of crime in each district. He 
watches closely the working of each District Superintendent, and 
is ready at once to remedy any omissions from ignorance, and 
punish any faults from carelessness. He is in the opinion of the 
Lieutenant-Governor the back-bone of the system. His central 
position and large jurisdiction enables him particularly to study 
professional crime. He traces it from one district to another 
and prevents its concealment. All this he does without in the 
least harassing his District Superintendents. In fact the suppres- 
sion of crime is his primary duty, and the maintenance of disci- 
pline and interior economy is perfectly compatible with it.” 
While Colonel Bruce’s repert was still under the consideration of 
Government, strong efforts were made by more than one Com- 
missioner and others high in authority to get rid altogether of the 
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Deputy Inspectors-General who were described as fire-brande 
whose chief delight it was to pick holes and bring to the notice of 
Government the delinquencies of Magistrates. Colonel Bruce’s 
general scheme met with the full concurrence and approval of Go- 
vernment, but no notice was taken of his suggestions to place the 
Deputy Inspectors-General in their proper position with regard 
to administrative power and responsibility for the prevention and 
detection of crime. On the contrary, Deputy Inspectors-General 
were again solemnly warned that they were on no account to 
interfere in any way with crime, but to restrict their attention 
solely to the dress and discipline of the force. District Superin- 
tendents were sternly reminded that they. were eutirely and com- 
pletely subordinate to the Magistrate, and that they were bound 
implicitly to obey every order of the Magistrate, whether the order 
was right or wrong, and Commissioners and Magistrates were told 
that their authority was supreme in all police matters, that they 
could issue whatever orders they liked and that they were responsible 
for the criminal administration of their districts. In accordance 
with these principles the administration of the police in Bengal 
was carried on by the Inspector-General and his Deputies, the 
Inspector-General confining “ his attention chiefly to the general 
control, and the Deputy Inspector-General to the inspection and 
discipline of the force.” 

Year by year some improvement was effected and some advance 
made. As Magistrates and District Superintendents came to 
kuow and understand each other, all friction ceased, and at the end 
of 1867 there was scarcely a district in which the relations 
between the District Superintendent and the Magistrate were not 
pronounced to be perfectly satisfactory. The Deputy Inspectors- 
General, in spite of their very restricted powers, rendered most 
useful assistance. By their incessant inspections, they kept up the 
discipline and organization of the force ; they stimulated, the 
activity of the District Superintendents ; they often smoothed down 
differences between Magistrate and District Superintendent ; by 
personal local enquiry they learned much of the state of the police 
and of the general working of the force in each district, and by 
their communications to the Inspector-General they kept the head 
of the Police department en rapport with all that it was im- 
portant he should know, and which, indeed, he had no other means 
of knowing. They were frequently employed in organizing aud 
leading police expeditions on the frontiers, and the value of their 
services was again and again warmly acknowledged by Government. 
It was with no little surprise and mortification, therefore, that the 
luspector-General and other police officers learnt towards the end 
of 1869 that the Government of Bengal bad, in a recent despatch 
to the Government of India, made proposals for the-virtual aboli- 
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tion of the police as a separate department, and for the vesting of 
the powers of the Inspector-General and his Deputies in the hands 
of Commissioners of divisions. In this despatch, which had been 
studiously kept secret from the Inspector-General of Police, it was 
stated that “there can be little doubt that in dealing with ordinary 
crime the Bengal Police system has not come up to the expecta- 
tions of its framers. There isa general “consensus” of opinion 
as to its practical failure in this respect, and the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor believes that this is in a great measure due to the want of 
Jocal direction in this particular point. The Deputy Inspectors- 
General having had no magisterial and judicial training have 
naturally devoted themselves rather to the enforcement of disci- 

line and iaternal organization than to the cultivation of detective 
ability and the acquisition of intimate local knowledge.” A more 
unfair and ungenerous imputation it would be scarcely possible to 
imagine. Year after year the Government of Bengal had reiterated 
their instructions that the Inspector-General and his Deputies 
were to confine their attention solely to the inspection and disci- 
pline of the police force. Time after time Commissioners and 
_ Magistrates had been told that they were responsible for the 
criminal administration of their districts—that District Superin- 
tendents were merely Assistants in their hands, bound implicitly to 
carry out their orders and instructions in every respect. After thus 
suppressing all individuality in the District Superintendent and 
strictly prohibiting the Inspector-General and his Deputies from 
taking any part in the direction of the criminal administration, the 
Government of Bengal in June 1869 had the assurance to turn round 
and declare that the system had not come up to the expectations 
of its founders, because, forsooth, the Deputy Inspectors-General 
“had devoted themselves rather to the euforcement of discipline 
and internal organization than to the cultivation of detective 
ability and the acquisition of intimate local knowledge.” 

The despatch of 1869, while thus throwing the blame of failure 
on abody of officers who had year after year been declared by 
Government to have carried out their duties with remarkable 
energy, zeal, and efficiency, went on to state that in Assam more 
especially was it imperatively necessary to vest the Commissioner 
with the powers of an Inspector-General—that province being so 
remote and inaccessible as to be practically beyond the reach and 
influence of the Inspector-General in Bengal. 

Lord Lawrence, then Governor-General, who, it was well-known, 
had from the first a strong antipathy to the whole police system 
as established by Act V, eagerly welcomed this letter of the 
Bengal Government, and it was at once circulated to all other 
Governments and administrations with a strong expression of the 
Governor-General’s opinion that the proposals of the Bengal 
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Government might with advantage be universally adopted. All the 
other Governments and administrations, however, reported strongly 
against the scheme, and it was finally left to the Bengal Govern- 
ment to carry out their proposals only with reference to Assam 
which it was known would shortly become a separate administra- 
tion. 

We may here note as a striking instance of the wild, vague, and 
unfounded charges which from time to time have been brought by 
prejudiced persons against the police administration, that at the 
very time the Bengal Government were recommending separation 
of Assam from the jurisdiction of the Inspector-General of 
Police, a special enquiry was being held in that province under 
the orders of Government into certain charges of alleged 
inefficiency which had been brought against the police by the 
Judicial Commissioner, the result of that inquiry being the 
complete refutation out of the mouths of the civil officers them- 
selves, of every charge that had been made, and the triumphant 
vindication of the police authorities. 

In 1870 the financial crisis of Mr. (now Sir Jobn) Strachey 
occurred, and the first department singled out for reduction was 
the unfortunate police. Lord Mayo, acting, we have reason 
to believe, on the representation of Mr. Strachey, recorded a 
minute to the effect that the office of Deputy Inspector-General 
had been universally condemned as useless and directed the 
immediate abolition of this class of officers throughout India. 
All the local Government and administrations, however, protested 
against Lord Mayo’s order, and, except in Bengal, they protested 
successfully. In the Panjab, North-Western Provinces, and 
Madras the existing number of Deputy Inspectors-General was 
retained ; in Bengal it was cut down to two. In all other grades 
also large reductions were made throughout Bengal, to an extent, 
indeed, which it was officially admitted, must considerably impair 
the efficient working of the force. 

In the spring of 1871 Sir George Campbell assumed the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal and again the police depart- 
ment was singled out for attack and abuse. Before a year had 
passed, police officers were told in not over-polite language 
that they had hitherto been in the habit of considering themselves 
‘a separate caste and service,’ but they were greatly mistaken, 
and, by way of practically illustrating the folly of such a sup- 
position, two Bengal Civilians were immediately pitchforked into 
high positions over the heads of a long list of police officers 
At the same time District Superintendents were prohibited from 
corresponding direct with their own officers. Appointments, 
‘promotions, fines, rewards, were all practically taken out of 
their hands and vested in the District Magistrate, subject, 1 
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certain cases, to the approval of the Commissioner, while the 
latter officers were vested with powers more directly affecting 
the internal economy of the force than ever Deputy Inspectors- 
General or the Inspector-General himself had before exercised. 
The system of police as now administered in Bengal under 
Sir George Campbell’s orders, presents a striking contrast to 
the system contemplated by the Police Commission, of 1860 
and embodied in Act V. F 

The Police Commission, recognising the importance of the 
village police as an adjunct to the regular constabulary, recom- 
mended that they should be placed completely under the District 
Superintendent, The Bengal Government in a recent Act for 
improving the village police have expressly taken away all power 
from the District Superintendent and vested the sole authority 
in the Magistrate. 

The Police Commission advised that the responsibility of 
maintaining the police in a state of efficiency by proper atten- 
tion to its discipline, interior economy, and general manage- 
ment should be vested in the Inspector-General and his subor- 
dinates. The Bengal Government have divided the respon- 
sibility between the Commissioner, the Magistrate, and the 
police, 

The Police Commission recommended that on the appoint- 
ment of an Inspector-General of Police the executive functions 
of Commissioners should cease as provided in Act XXIV of 1859, 
Sir George Campbell has given Commissioners full executive power 
over the police. 

The Police Commission advised that the District Superin- 
tendent should be departmentally subject enly to the Inspector- 
General of Police in every matter relating to the interior economy 
and good management of the force, and efficient performance 
of every police duty. Sir George Campbell has declared that 
there is no such thing as a separate police department, and 
that the District Superintendent is to do nothing without the 
approval and consent of the Magistrate. 

The Police Commission advised, and Act V laid down, that 
the appointment, promotion, suspension and dismissal of all 
police officers should be vested in the District Superinten- 
dent. Sir George Campbell has ruled that the District Superinten- 
dent can appoint and promote only constables, subject to the veto of 
the Magistrate ; but with regard to the higher grades of officers 
he can do nothing except recommend, while the Magistrate and the 
Commissioner have been invested with full powers to appoint, fine, 
promote, or dismiss any police officer without the slightest reference 
to the District Superintendent. 

Lhe Police Commission insisted strongly upon the fundamental 
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principle that the thief-catcher should never, if it could possibly be 
avoided, be the thief-trier. Sir George Campbell has virtually 
said this is all nonsense, and he has directed Sub-divisional Magis- 
trates to take every possible opportunity of going out and personally 
investigating the cases which they must afterwards try. 

In short, all the most prominent provisions of Act V have been 
openly and flagrantly set at nought. The District Superintendent 
has been relegated to the position of a respectable head-clerk in the 
Magistrate’s Office, the Inspector-General and his Deputies have been 
converted into mere compilers of Commissioner’s reports and 
criminal statistics, and nothing remains but the caput mortuum of 
that department which in 1862 was inaugurated with so much 
care, and thought, and trouble. 

As far back as 1867 the Inspector-General of Police in 
Bengal had warned the Government of the dangerous tendency 
of the illegal changes in the police system whicn had then 
been recently istroduced in Oudh by order of the Chief 
Commissioner: “I cannot (wrote Colonel Pughe) but think 
it a dangerous policy now again to introduce radical changes into 
a law passed after so much deliberation as was given to Act V; 
more especially without any legislative enactment to sanction such 
changes.” At the same time the Inspector-General of Police, North- 
Western Provinces, himself a Civilian, wrote : “I strongly deprecate 
more complete subordination of the police to the Magistrates than 
already exists. Magistrates’ are now found to work amicably with 
District Suverintendents ; and our only aim should be to foster this 
feeling.” In 1868 the Inspector-General of Police in Bengal again 
pointed out that “ the direction of the interior economy of the 
police force was gradually drifting away from its legal channel.” 
This was vehemently denied at the time by the Bengal Government, 
but subsequent events have proved how true were Colonel Pughe's 
prognostications. 

‘It is true, beyond doubt, that in Bengal the new system of police 
has not come up to the expectations of its founders, but to those 
who have had the patience to read this narrative it will have been 
apparent that the system has in reality never had a trial at all. 
In place of the Act intended by the Police Commission, an emas- 
culated Act V has been substituted. In withdrawing from Deputy 
Inspectors-General all administration, power, and control, at the 
very outset, the back-bone (to use the expressive phrase of the 
Panjab Lieutenant-Governor) of the whole system was_ broken. 
A little later on we find the general control, vague and undefined 
at first, which was vested in Magistrates and Commissioners, 
eradually getting more defined and more extensive every year ; while, 
on the other hand, the legitimate authority and influence of the 
Inspector-General and his subordinates has been steadily pushed 
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aside, until in theend the head of the department has been left 
with no authority at all. The Inspector-General cannot now 
(except by personal enquiry) know- what are the feelings, opinions, 
ideas, or wants of his District Superintendents, for they are prohibit- 
ed practically from communicating with him at all. Even the 
annual reports of the District Superintendents have been suppressed. 
That close intimacy and daily interchange of thought and opinion 
between the chief of the police and his subordinates which formed 
the very essence of the system contemplated by Act V has been 
extinguished. The police of every district now is guided 
by the whims or caprices of each Sub-divisional Magistrate. At 
the present moment, and indeed for several years back, the whole 
working and the direction of the police has been practically in 
the hands of Magistrates and Commissioners, while the Inspector- 
General of Police has had neither the means of fully knowing 
what these gentlemen were doiug, nor the power to exercice over 
them any control. He has been in the position of a captain of 
a vessel who had no power to issue orders to his crew.. 

The very evils which Mr. Ricketts and Mr. Lushington warned 
the Government against 14 years ago, have come to pass. Every 
Deputy Magistrate and every young Assistant Magistrate of 
two years’ standing in charge of a sub-division, thinks himself 
an adept in police work, and endeavours to mould and fashion 
the police of his sub-division according to his own model. 
The District Superintendent, who ought to be the real head 
and guide of the police in his district, has been converted 
into a cypher and acts merely as a buffer between the 
Magistrate and his responsibility. The credit of any success 
that may be a chieved must go to the District Magistrate, the 
discredit of failure must rest with the District Superintendent. 
Has there ever been failure in any district which has not been attri- 
buted to the police “system” or to the District Superintendent ? 
Let the records of the Bengal Office bear witness. On the other 
hand, to a District Superintendent who has done his work unosten- 
tatiously and well, what can be less encouraging than to read, as 
we have recently read, in a Commissioner’s report “in accordance 
with my instructions and under the able guidance and advice 
of the Magistrate, the District Superintendent has successfully,” 
&e. &e. 

The latest development of this increasing tendency to diverge 
further and further from the principles upon which Act V. was 
based, is in the proposition which has recently been made by 
the Inspector-General of Jails (and provisionally sanctioned by 
Government) to abolish all the present jail guards and substitute 
in their place another police force under the name of warders 
Subject only to the jail authorities. Among the propositions 
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unanimously recorded by the Police Commission of 1860, the 
guarding of jails and treasuries is one of the main duties devolving 
on the new constabulary, yet the Government of Bengal have lately 
accorded a general approval to this new scheme. In other words, 
the Government have resolved practically to go back to the old 
barkand4zi system which 14 years ago, was so loudly and so univer- 
sally condemned, Well might Sir J. P. Grant exclaim, “Are we 
never to get out of this round? Can it be right in the Government 
of this great country to spend its time and its energy, and the time 
and energy of its officers, always in turning half-a-dozen into six 
and then in turning six back again into half-a-dozen ? ” 

The excuse put forward for so retrograde a measure is the old 
one of economy.; but we have good reason to believe that Mr. 
Heeley’s calculations as to the cost and requirements of his 
proposed force are based upon altogether fictitious data, and in 
the end an efficient warder force will, we are convinced, cost 
more than the present guards. Meantime the effect upon the 
police force generally throughout the country is most demoralising. 
The men ask when these reductions will cease. This year, they 
say, barkandazes have taken our places at the jail, next year thie 
treasury guard will be abolished and chaprasis substituted in 
their place. What then is to become of us? 

Is it marvellous that a system so heterogeneous in its elements 
or so incongruous, should have failed? Starting witha com- 
promise, it was a system that, to ‘be carried out at all, required the 
strong and unswerving support of Government; but has Govern- 
ment ever given any support? Has it not, on the contrary, done 
every thing to undermine the fabric? There can be no doubt that 
except to a small minority of able men the whole system was from 
the first obnoxious. It was a system, as Sir B. Frere pointed 
out, “incompatible with the traditions of the Civil Service and 
opposed to prejudices of long standing.” The Civilian had 
been taught from his youth upwards that the District Magistrate 
was a Czar in his own dominions—was it unnatural that he should 
dislike the presence in his district of an officer who, though 
nominally subject to him, had, in his own right, extensive powers 
and privileges, and exercised a quasi-independent authority ? It was 
a very natural feeling and but the inevitable result of any system 
which concentrates the management of several departments in the 
hands of one man. He must rule in every thing or rule in none. 
But surely the day has gone by for any one to maintain that it 
is sound policy to make one man Chief Revenue Officer, Chief Police- 
man, Chief Magistrate, Chief Educationist, Chief Engineer and 
Head Jailor in his own district. It was a system unavoidable on our 
first accession to power in India. It is a system dear to old Civilian 
traditions and beloved especially by the old Panjab officers—that 
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rough and ready system of doing Policeman and Magistrate and 
Judge combined under the pépal tree before breakfast—which 
Sir George Campbell still looks back to with lingering affection, 
but it is a system which has been long condemned by all civilised 
nations of the West, and it must in the end fail in the East 
in spite of all attempts to bolster it up. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the system we would advocate ? 
We answer, go back and give a fair trial to the system as laid down 
in Act V. Asit at present exists the whole system is a huge 
anomaly. The nominal responsibility for the efficiency of the 
force rests with the District Magistrate ; the real responsibility 
is on the shoulders of the District Superintendent who at the same 
time can exercise no free action but is bound in the minutest 
details to obey the wishes of the Magistrate, while on the other 
hand the District Magistrate is perfectly independent of and 
irresponsible to the head of the police department, If it be not 
advisable on political grounds to separate altogether the police 
from the magistracy, by all means let the Magistrate remain 
political head of his district ; but surely this can easily be done 
without making him responsible for the working and manage- 
ment of the police. Give him full power to interfere and 
assume full authority in cases of emergency. Give him the 
power of vetoing any improper order or ivjudicious appointment 
made by the District Superintendent, reporting at the same time 
his reasons for so doing to the Inspector-General, and let him be 
kept fully acquainted with all the information gained by the 
police, and receive from the force all the assistance he requires ; 
but to require him to examine every promotion-roll and to sanction 
every good-conduct stripe awarded to a constable, is placing 
the District Magistrate in a false position, and lowering the 
dignity of his office, while it converts the District Superintendent 
into a booking clerk. 

In all matters connected with the every-day working of the 
police, and the whole interior economy and direction of the 
district force, the District Superintendent should and must have 
absolute authority. The real responsibility rests upon his shoulders, 
and he cannot work freely, honestly, and independently, shackled 
and fettered as he is now. 

Deputy Inspectors-General should be restored to their proper 
position of guides and teachers—the suppression and detection 
of organized and ramified crime—the more special duties 
of a detective department—the collection of accurate crime- 
Statistics should be their'special duties. When this is done, there 
will no longer be the slightest necessity for holding Magistrate and 
Commissioner responsible in any way for crime, any more than 
they would be held responsible for the bridges or bungalows built 
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within their districts or divisions by the officers of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. Until this is done there can, in the words 
of Lord Harris, be “no real efficiency, no correct movement, no 
economy of, or correct direction in, exertion.” In Madras which 
has, we believe, the best police in India, the provisions of Act V 
have been carried out more closely than in any other province ; 
but that is a benighted presidency having no Commissioners, 
and their Collectors being in charge of districts twice or three 
times the size of an ordinary Bengal district, have no time to 
trouble themselves about the details of police matters, 

Unless something be done, and done quickly, the police 
must deteriorate ; already signs of decay are becoming visible. 
Officers and men do not work with the zeal and enthusiasm they 
showed a few years ago. The whole morale and discipline of the 
force is lower. From topto bottom throughout ail ranks there 
is a feeling of profound depression and dissatisfaction. The higher 
officers who, on the faith of promises of high pay and rapid 
promotion, quitted other departments to enter the police, find them- 
selves stranded—their hopes blighted and their prospects of 
advancement growing smaller and smaller every year. It is well- 
known that Sir George Campbell has proposed, on the retirement 
of the present Inspector-General to appoint a Civilian to the head 
of the department, on the flimsy pretext that a judicial training is 
necessary to make an efficient Inspector-General of Police.* The 
lower grades of officers look forward anxivusly to the publications of 
the weekly Gazettes, and breathe a sigh of relief when they find 
that a young Civilian of two or three years standing has not been 
gazetted over their heads. 

As for the rank and file of the police they have from the first 
formation of the force until now ever been in a most unsatisfactory 
and unsettled state. Scarcely a single year has passed without 
some change being made in the numbers, or positions, or pay, or 
general conditions of the force. Not only have the actual changes 
been numerous, and of acharacter seriously affecting the stability of 
the force, but the prospective changes ever springing up and 
looming in the distance have had a most pernicions effect. One 
month a District Magistrate writes to his Commissioner and 
proposes that all inspectors should be swept away as useless ; next 
monthanother Magistrate proposes to abolish all the court estab- 





* Nowhere in Europe is it con- sent Inspectors-General of Police are 
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lishments ; a third suggests that District Superintendents should be 
sent to the right about and Deputy Magistrates put in their place ; 
while a fourth points out that the real police of the country are 
the village chaukidars, and that the whole force constituted under 
Act V, from the Inspector-General down to constable, Ram Bakkas, 
is a huge imposition and should be destroyed, root and branch. 
All these views and opinions are known in an incredibly short 
time and canvassed throughout the whole force—the result. is, 
among the unscrupulous, a determination to make hay while the 
sun is shining; among the better disposed, listlessness, distrust, 
suspicion, and general diseontent. 

In the days of its first organization the police department was 
looked upon as an honorable service, and European officers of 
standing and good abilities were eager to enter it. In Madras it 
was recognised as a corps d’élite and the very best officers that 
could be found in the native regiments: were selected to serve in 
its ranks ; and in Madras, and perhaps in the’ Panjab, there is still 
some of the old esprit left. Butin Bengal, in the North-Western 
Provinces and in Oudh, no officer will now-a-days accept a police 
appointment except asa dernier ressort. We have now before 
us a letter written in 1869 by one of the* very best officers in the 
Oudh Police who resigned in consequence of the illegal changes 
iutroduced, in which he says, “ the police is no longer a department 
in which any gentleman can serve who has the smallest self- 
respect, and that this is a very prevalert feeling throughout 
Bengal as well as the North-Western Provinces; we have too good 
reason to know. abs oa ates. 

With native officers it is much the same, No: respectable native 
will now enter the police department on a salary of say sixty rupees 
a month if he can get thirty rupees as clerk in the Magistrate 
or Collector's Office or any comparatively insignificant appomtment 
in the Education, Telegraph or Public Works Department. 

In the whole range of departments there is none in which so 
much influence for good or for evil can be exercised as in the police. 
In no other department are there the same opportunities of know- 
ins and of studying native character; of promoting free and 
unrestrained intercourse between Kuropean and native; and of 
exercising a healthy and elevating influence on the masses: and 
nothing can be more fatal to the efficiency of such a department 
than the absence of all incentive to exertion or a feeling among its 
officers that they dare not work fearlessly, honestly, and indepen- 
dently. It is some satisfaction to us to think that the able adminis- 
trator now at the head of the Bengal Government was one of the 
members of the famous Committee who framed Act V, and we 
are not without hope that in the discussions which are to come, 


he will bring prominently to notice the persistent manner in 
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which, in Bengal at least, all the most important provisions of 
Act V have been ignored and set aside. 

If it be eventually determined, however, that Act V in its 
integrity should not be resuscitated, we would suggest the follow- 
ing as an alternative measure :— 

Abolish the present District Superintendents and vest all their 
powers and responsibilities in the hands of the District Magistrate. 

Place Commissioners of divisions in all police matters under 
the Inspector-General of Police, giving them the powers of 
Deputy Inspectors-General. 

Let each Commissioner have under him an Assistant Deputy 
Inspector-General whose duties will be :— 

lst.—Frequent and thorough inspection,—a duty which Com- 
missioners with their multifarious work cannot at present properly 
attend to. 

2na.—To trace and follow up organized and ramified crime 
within their divisions. 

37rd.—To collect and analyse crime-statistics. 

4th.—To keep the Inspector-General of Police fully informed, 
through the Commissioner, of every thing relating to the well-being 
of the force, crime, discipline, accounts, state of buildings, &e. &., 
in fact every thing connected with the internal economy and 
criminal administration of the force. 

Some such scheme as we have above sketched would, we believe, 
go far to remedy the evils which now exist and which must rapidly 
increase under the very altered conditions on which Act V is at 
present worked. 

Few Magistrates of the present day have any conception of 
what the police was twelve years ago, and still fewer have 
studied the causes, or are cognizant of the course of events 
which culminated in Act V; and our labour will not have been 
in vain if, by this retrospect, we succeed in calling attention to the 
great principles upon which Act V was based, and in bringing 
to light some of the hidden causes which have powerfully 
operated against the free and efficient working of that Act. 
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3.—Huc:—Souvenirs dun Voyage dans la Tartarie, le Thibet, 
et la Chine. Paris: 1850. 


4,.—K6ppen :—Die Religion des Buddha. Vol. I1., Das Lamaische 
Hierarchie und Kirche. Berlin: 1859. 

5.—Buddhism in Tibet ; By Emile Schlagintweit, LL.D. Leipzig 
and London: 1863. 


6.—Cooper :—Travels of a Pioneer of Commerce in Pigtail and 
Petticoats. London: 1871. 


V.—La Mission du Thibet, de 1855 &@1870. Par C. H. Des- 
godins. Verdun et Paris: 1872. 


8.— Report on a visit to Sikkim and the Thibetan Frontier in 
1873. By J. Ware Edgar, Esq., ¢.8.1. Calcutta: 1874. (Not 
yet published.) 


S I shall have occasion frequently to refer to the above books 

I commence by a short notice of them. Father Georgi’s 
ponderous volume, the first named, derives most of its value and 
interest from information supplied to him by the Capuchin Mis- 
sionaries, especially Father Horazio de la Penna, who resided 30 
years in Tibet.1| Georgi himself was a stay-at-home traveller, 
and his principal object in writing the book was to prove that 
the Buddhism of Tibet was an heretical offshoot from Christianity 
and an invention of the arch-heretic Manes. Many pages are 
devoted to the refutation of the calumnies of “the spiteful 
Calvinist,” Beausobre, against St. Augustine and other Fathers. 
The book bristles with Coptic, Syriac, Hebrew and Sanskrit, and 
is a striking monument of the misplaced erudition of the age. 
But while its conclusions with regard to religious history are 





* Della Penna died in 1747, at Georgi, p. 435. It would be interest- 
Patan in Nepal, where a monument ing to know if the Gurkhas have 
was raised to him with a double spared this tomb. They expelled the 
inscription in Latin and Nepalese, the Nepalese Christians, who settled at 
latter by his Moonshee, Balgovind. Bettiah, 
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worthless, and supported by a worthless philology,? the informa- 
tion it gives is valuable and apparently very sound. There jg 
an itinerary from the mouth of the Hooghly* to Lhassa throuch 
Nepal and Tingri-Maidan;* remarkably interesting in its notices 
of places not since visited by European travellers. There is an 
elaborate account of the construction of the temples in Lhassa, 
and of the prayer-wheels and other implements used in worship, 
And there is a Chronological Table (Canon Regum et supre- 
morum Lhamarum) which gives a full history of Tibet up to 
the date of*1752, derived from Jocal annals, and still our most 





valuable source for Tibetan history. 

Turner’s and Huc’s books are well known, and are both important 
in their way. ‘Turner was the only Englishman who ever 
visited U-Tsang or Tibet proper, and Huc, with his companion 
Gabet, the only Europeans who have been at Lhassa during the 


present century.’ 


Turner's style is somewhat heavy, but he had 





-—-—— a ee ee 


2 Georgi writes Pendit for pandiia 
and suggests that it is properly bendit 
from bend or bed the sacred books! 
Tie makes out two Buddiias or Xacas, 
one athousand years Leiore Christ, in 
accordance with Chinese chronology, 
and the other contemporary with 
Christ, whose miraculous history was 
transferred by the Manicheans to 
Xaca; hence the Conception, Incar- 
nation, Temptation, &c., of Buddha. 
Xaca is of course Shishak, Sesostris, 
and several other people. That the 
Bods of Tibet derive their name from 
Buddha will not seem strange to 
General Cunningham, who is, or was, 
inclined to derive Bhutan from Baud- 
dhasthina, or the place of the Bud- 
dhists, Ladak, p. 19. Dr. Leitner 
heard of a sculpture on the plain of 
Kiang in middle Tibet representing 
Buddha riding upon an ass, and 
preceded and followed by persons car- 
rying palm-branches. 

3 pp. 425-460. He notes the free- 
dom of worship under the English in 
Calcutta (which is styled, 1762, the 
seat of the Governor-General and 
Supreme Senate ) ; the former splen- 
dour of the schools of the Augustin- 
ian Brothers in Bandel; Mox- 
udabat with a million and a half 
of inhabitants ! where the silk-worms 
spin every month; Monghyr, said 
to have been founded by Alexander 
the Great! Patna with a million 


inhabitangs, and factories of the 
French, English, and Dutch for salt- 
petre and opium ; the remains of a 
vast and ancient labyrinthine city, 
Scimanguda, inthe Nepal Terai ; at 
the temple of Bhav4ni, in Khat- 
mandu, he says ‘ custos et ministra 
est ad quartum usque ac decimum 
etatis annum virgo vestalis Bud- 
distis nata parentibus.’ He describes 
the disease called Olla which rages 
in the Terai from April till Novem- 
ber—a malarious fever with ague. 
The terrors of the Himalaya passage 
are feelingly described, the shuds 
(immensa barathra ), the hanging 
bridges, the projecting rocks cut with 
holes for the heel. 

4 A well-known plain or valley, in 
Ngari, described as irrigated, fertile, 
and pleasant. It is noted by the 
Chinese as the principal haunt of the 
unicorn, which appears to be the 
Cheru, Antilope Hodgsoni, one of the 
most graceful and elegant of its kind, 
but possessing two horns like any 
other ruminant, though somewhat 
more on the plane of the face, and 
set more inthe front, than in other 
antelopes. See J. A. S. B. i. 59-66. 
Ritter, Erdkunde, Asien, iii. 98-100. 

5 Both statements would have to 
be modified if Moorcroft really spent 
12 years in Lhassa. Horace Wilson, 
in his introduction to Moorcroft’s 
Travels, which he edited, entertaims 
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an eye for the picturesque, and he did his best to learn, though 
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lis notions of geography are vague. Huc had no notion of 
geography at all, and we lose much precious information through 
his total want of interest in the subject. He took no notes of 
distances, of the direction of streams, and other matters which 
might furnish a geographer with data, On the other hand, his 
style is neat and attractive and occasionally dramatic, he took a 
keen and somewhat humorous interest in human nature, and his 
descriptions of manners, religious observances and the like, are 
very striking and wherever they have been tested, very accurate. 
He has furnished us also with some important sketches of 
historical events. ie 

Képpen’s volume, the next on our list, is marked by a research 
seldom found out of Germany, in union with a clear light style 
seldom found in Germany. If a book of half its value had been 
produced in England it would have been long ago translated into 
German. Like Carl Ritter’s Hrdkunde and Lassen’s .1ndische 
Alterthumskunde, it is a vast storehouse of facts indispensable 
to the student, but unlike them it is singularly attractive to the 
general reader. If I may hint a fault, it is the tendency to paint 
Lamaism in colours somewhat too sombre. K6ppen is apparently 
« free-thinker with a strong dislike to priests and their ways, and 
he hates the Lamas* because they remind him of the Catholic 
Church, as much as some of the Catholic Missionaries hate them 
because they parody the Church. 


no doubt of Moorcroft’s death in 
1825, but Huc learned at Lhassa that 





of-a well-known animal in South 
America. When the Zimes made 





he arrived there in 1826, remained 
till 1838 in the disguise of a Kash- 
miri Mussulman, and was finally 
assassinated by robbers in Ngari on 
his way back to Ladak, when his 
papers fell into the hands of the 
Tibetan authorities who found out 
who he really was, The story was 
told to Huc by the Regent, the 
Kashmirian “ Governor,” and others, 
and Huc had never heard of Moor- 
croft’s existence before he went to 
Lhassa. We do not know whether his 
companion, Trebeck, on whose autho- 
rity Mooreroft’s death in 1825 was 
reported, was capable of plotting 
with him to deceive the public; but 
we do know that Moorcroft conceived 


himself seriously injured by~-the 


Indian Government. See Hue, ii, 
348-353. 


* Which the Bengal Government 
persists in spelling Llama, the name 


the same mistake, it was delightfully 
punished by Lord Strangford in the 
Pali Mall Gazette :—“ Why the Grand 
Lama shall be spelt with two 7’s it is 
impossible to say. He might as well - 
be called the Grand Alpaca. Can it 
be the associations of shawl-wool as 
an article of Himalayan produce? 
What on earth has a large, hornless, 
and much salivating Peruvian anima), 
the liquid or mowil/é initial of whose 
native name the Spaniards have trans- 
mitted to us according to the ortho- 
graphical expedients of their alpha- 
bet, todo with the central object of 
Buddhists’ outward adoration—that 
which ‘shows the way’ as the true 
name denotes? In these matters we 
do not notice small errors, seeking to 
be tolerant about orthographical 
variations in particular, but this is 
not a small error.” 
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Of Schlagintweit’s pretentious book I need say very little. 
It is a compilation with little novelty and very little merit; 
though the atlas, with its huge lithographs of Tibetan divinities, 
charms, &c., is very interesting. Mr. Cooper set out from Hankow 
with the intention of visiting Lhassa. He was not allowed to 
proceed, and at Bathang, he changed his route for Assam, but 
got into difficulties wita some of the wild chiefs on the Lantsang 
river, and was forced to return. Mr. Cooper’s arrangements 
seem not to have been judicious, but his book gives some useful 
information about Eastern Tibet and the border land between 
Tibet and China. 

Father Desgodins, one of the missionaries settled in Eastern 
Tibet, has kept his brother, the author of the seventh book on 
our list, well-informed on the affairs of the mission, and the book, 
which has not hitherto, so far as I am aware, been noticed by 
the scientific English Press, is particularly important for the 
light it throws on the topography of the countries adjacent to 
the sphere of his labours, and the very much vexed questions 
as to the courses of the great Tibetan rivers. The pictures of 
manners are perhaps too darkly coloured. The moral laws of 
Buddhism and the actual practices of the Buddhists are set over 
against each other, item by item, to show how ill they agree, But 
a travelled Tibetan might apply the process to London or Paris 
with as much point, and as little edification. The chapter on 
the commerce of Tibet, and the letter of Monseigneur Chauveau 
on the mines, which appeared first, some years ago, in the Jndo- 
European Correspondence are especially valuable. 

Lastly I have named Mr. Edgar’s report, which contains some 
interesting notes of frontier geography and trade, an account 
of the relations between China and Tibet, and some striking 
pictures of Lamaistic observances, especially the funeral cere- 
monies of a nun, the Sikkim Raja’s sister, which Mr. Edgar was 
fortunate enough to witness at Pemionchi.’ 


7 Mr. Edgar believes that she 
was buried at Chumbi, the Sikkim 
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in the principal chapel. Before the 
figure was a table, on which were 








Raja’s Tibetan residence, but accor- 
ding to most travellers, interment 
is just the one mode of disposing of 
the dead not practised in Tibet, where 
corpses are burnt, thrown into 
rivers, given to the sacred dogs, or 
simply “ buried in the air,” 7. ¢., left 
on an exposed plateau for the vul- 
tures. A lay figure of the nun, 
dressed in her own clothes, and 
“ wearing a gilt mitre and a long 
white veil, was placed on a kind of 
throne to the right of the great altar 





different kinds of food ; on another 
table at the side were various things 
which had belonged to the woman 
when alive; while on a third, 108 
little brass lamps were arranged in 
rows. Long lines of monks, it 
dark red robes, and with very tall 
caps of bright crimson on their 
heads, sat on carpets placed in the 
middle: of the chapel and chanted 
litanies throughout each day of my 
stay at Toomloong.” After this the 
figure was taken to the monastery 
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I write the name Tibet because that is the nearest represen- 
tative of the Arabic TJbt, from which probably we derive the 
word. As to its origin nothing certain is known; it seems to 
be a Mongol form, and may be derived from the Chinese Thu- 
ho, as Ritter suggests, but in that case we lose the connexion 
of the last syllable with Bod, the name which the Tibetans 
give themselves, and which is retained in the Bhutias of the 
Eastern and Western Himalayas, and the country of Bhutan 
(Bhuténta or the end of the Bods). The Tibetans call their 
own country Bodyul or Bodeland. Central Tibet is generally 
known to the Chinese as Wei-Tsang, or the provinees of U and 
Thsang.° 

The limits of Tibet may be differently regarded as we look 
ethnologically to the prevalence of the Bod people, or politically 
to the extent of country actually subjected to the rule of Lhassa. 
In the first place we should have to extend it westward to Astor 
near the great bend of the Indus, and eastward as far as the 





at Pemionchi where the monks again 
“chanted the litanies for the depar- 
ture of the soul of the dead nun 
which had accompanied her clothes 
from Chumbi. On the third day the 
relations, friends, and dependents of 
the deceased brought or sent gifts 
of food, clothing, or money, which 
were alllaid before the figure... . 
Towards ¢vening the tea-eup of the 
nun was freshly filled- with tea-and 
her murwa jug with murwa, and all 
the monks soiemnly drank tea with 
her.” Then her friends took a last 
farewell, kissing the hem of her robe, 
“At about nine o’cloek the chanting 
ceased, and the Lama, again standing 
in front of his chair, made a long 
speech to the soul of the ‘nun, in 
which he told her that all that eould 
be done to make her journey to 
another world easy had been done, 
and that now she would have to go 
forth alone and unassisted to appear 
before the King and Judge of the 
dead :—‘ You will have to leave your 
robes, your mitre, and your veil’ said 
he ‘and you will be shown in the mir- 
ror of the just king, clad in the blaek 
garment of your sins, or in the shin- 
ing garment of your gZved_ deeds. 
Your gold and silver, your rank, your 
dependents, your good name in this 
world will not help you now, when 
your good deeds will be weighed in 


the scale of the King, against your 
evil deeds.’. ... When the Lama 
had finished his address, some of the 
monks took down the lay-figure and 
undressed it ; while others formed a 
procession and conducted the soul of 
the nun into the darkness outside the 
monastery, with a discordant noise of 
conch-shells, thigh-bone trumpets, 
Tibetan flutes, gongs, cymbals, tam- 
bourines, drums, and other most dis- 
agreeable but nameless implements;” 

. 62-63. Compare the account in 

eorgi, pp. 441-3, of funeral cere- 
monies witnessed by the Capuchins 
at Kuti on the Nepal frontier. In 
this case, there were unceasing lita- 
nies for three days, and then the lay- 
figure ( pusio), made of the ashes of 
the body, which had been burnt, and 
mixed with flour and butter, was car- 
ried about in procession, and finally 
suspended over the sacred fire, burn- 
ing with juniper. 

° Or dBuss and gTsang, pro- 
nounced at Lhassa as in the text. 
General Cunningham compares dBuss 
with the Dabase of Ptolemy, Pro- 
bably the dumb letters were formerly 
sounded, as they are still in the 
further parts of Tibet. See Cunning- 
ham’s Ladak, 389, and for the 
Melam or language of the tribes in 
the South-East of Tibet, Desgodins, 
p. 257, 
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snowy range of Pei-que-ling in the province of Szechuen? 
(103°. E. longitude). North-east the language at least spreads (or 
did spread, for there seems to be a constaut pressure of Mongol 
tribes in that direction) to the Blue Lake and Si-ning-fu ; whiie 
west of this the northern boundary is very unsettled, as between 
the Kuen-luen mountains, which form the boundary in most of 
our maps, and the settled provinces on the Brahmaputra there 
intervene vast plains known only from the Chinese geographers, 
and haunted by Tfarki nomads, at once shepherds and bandits, 
To the south, tribes of Tibetan blood have penetrated the valleys 
of the Himalaya in many points, and seem formerly to have 
prevailed along its whole southern slope till driven backwards by 
the tide of Hindu and Ahom conquest.” 

The most important geographical nodws upon the map of 
Asia is the region north-west of the great bend of the Indus, 
between Chitral and the Sir-i-kul lake, from which the Hindu Koh 
runs westward, the great Karakorum” afterwards called Kuen- 
lun, almost due east, the Himalaya south-east by east, and the 
Pamir uplands, “the roof of the world,” northwards, Three 
of these great lines of elevation demareate ethnological pro- 
vinces, for the Tibetans are all contained within the acute 
angle between the Himalaya and the Karakorum, the Aryaa 
tribes, Hindu and Iranian, within the obtuse angle of the 
Himalaya and the Hindu Koh; while the northern semicircle 
from the Hindu Koh to the Karakorum cuts off the Turanians 
proper, Tarks, Mongols, Kirghises, Uzbegs, Turkomans, or by 
whatever other name they may be called. Of course there are 
instances where one race surges over, so to speak, into the province 
of the others, and in fact the Turanian frontier is a modern line; 
there is still a large Aryan population north of it, in Bokhara and 


——? 

























® Cooper, p. 187. At Ta-tsian-lu 
the Tibetans form the majority of the 
inhabitants ; but the political frontier 
is on the Jeddo range west of Ta- 
tsian-lu, gp. 223. West of this 
Lithang and Bathang form a sort of 
non-regulation province, managed by 
Tibetan officers, under the adminis- 
tration of Szechuen, and the eastern 
boundary of ‘Tibet proper is still 
further west. 

1@ Cunningham traces Tibetan 
names in the neighbourhood of Simla, 
especially ¢¢ as the termination of a 
river-name p. 390. Mr. S. Peal has 
noticed similar terminations in Assam, 
which have survived the conquest of 
the Siamese Ahoms, whose name for 
water is nam, as in Me-nam. But per- 


haps a Sanskrit scholar would objest 
to inferences of Tibetan rule in the 
Indian plains being derived from 
such names as Gum-ti, Rap-ti, and 
‘Tap-ti. J 

1 Humboldt (Asie Centrale 1, 
126) conceives the true oriental pre- 
longation of the Hindu-koh to be 
not the Himalaya, but the Kuen-lua 
er Kulkun chain, running south of 
the plateau of Khoten, and north of 
those of Ladak and Tibet. Between 


the Kuen-lun and the Hindu-koh, 
however, the chain is called Kara 
korum. This is the backboue of Asi, 
and the Himalaya, though it does 
contain the greatest heights in the 
world, is a very secondary ridge—not 
even a watershed. 
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Khokand, and even in Yarkand and Kashgar, but in every case 
oppressed and subdued by Turanian rule.” South of the Hindu- 
Koh and the Himalaya there are no Turanians, except the 
Hazaras and Eimaks, transplanted by a conqueror into Khorasan, 
and the Brahuis, who seem to have ethnological affinities with the 
Indian Dekhan. The Tibetan frontier too, to the north, has been 
crossed by Mongolian and Turkish tribes, who are pressing on 
southward ; they already occupy the whole of the plateau lying 
between the Kuen-luen and that other parallel range, which bears 
on the maps the name of Chor-Kachi, and there are signs that 
they are stillon the move. But asa rule, the Tibetan frontier, 
except on the China side, is determined by mountain ranges and 
not by watersheds. For in this region, as is well known, the 
hydrographical system is quite distinct from the mountain system, 
and the old simple conception that the highest ranges demarcate 
distinct river-systems has to be altogether abandoned. Along the 
whole Himalayan frontier of India the watershed is far behind 
the line of greatest elevation, and the range is not, As was thought 
by observers in the plains, one continuous sierra, but rather a 
series of short parallel ranges running south from the watershed 
and each having its highest peak near its southern termination." 
Thus the wall of snow resolves itself into a line of towers, 
between which are a series of rivers running south from the 
plateau, such as the Gogra, the Gandaki, the Arun, the Menas and 
the Subanseri, while the Satlaj, the Indus and the Brahmaputra, 
after a meridional course of greater or less length in the plateau, 
follow the same.law, breaking through the apparent, chain far to 
the west or the east. Ifthe centre of radiating mountain chains 
is to be found south of the Pamir, the centre of radiating water- 
sheds is a point far to the south-east of this, where Kailasa over- 
looks the two sacred Jakes. Here are what the Tibetans call the 








2 “There is evidence of a large 
basis of Tajik blood among the 
agricultural population of Khiva, 
Sogdiana, and even Ferghana.” 
Yule’s Essay prefaced to 2nd ed. of 
Wood’s Oxus, p. xxiii; see Shaw’s 
Visits to High Tartary, &c., pp. 23-24 
He says that the last relic of the 
Trans-Pamir Aryans has been trans- 
planted by the Atalik Ghazee ‘ after 
the manner of. Eastern conquerors.’ 
Surts, equivalent to Saudagars, means 
settled people, as distinguished from 
homads, p. 26. Colonies 6f~ Tajiks 
are found in several cities of Russia, 
4s Kasan, Tobolsk, and Tomsk, and 
retain mapy Persian words in their 


language. Berghaus, Atlas der 
Ethnographie, p. 9. 

13 ‘The view in the text was first 
clearly set forth with regard to 
Ladak, by Captain Henry Strachey, 
J.R. Geogr. S. xxiii. 23; the ridges 
may be joined by spurs, and the 
passes into Tibet cross these, not 
the main mountain crest. Hooker 
noticed the same feature in Sikkim ; 
the Himalaya there consists of 
meridioual ridges, separated by 
waters flowing southward; “they 
are not a continuous snowy chain, 
but the snowed spurs of far higher 
unsnowed land behind.” J. &. Geogr. § 
xx. 52. 
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four Khabaps, or vomitories, from which flow four great rivers - 
from the Senge (or lion) Khabap, the Indus; from the Langchen 
(elephant,) the Satlaj ; from the Mapcha (peacock) the Karnali 
or trans-Himalayan affluent of the Gogra, and from the Ta- 
chhog (the sacred horse of Buddha) the Yaro-tsampo, or Brahma- 
putra. No European eye has seen the head waters of the latter 
river, which flows from gigantic glaciers south of the Marya 
ao fixed by Major Montgomerie’s Pandit at 15,500 feet 

ig iM 

The Brahmaputra flows through the two central provinces of 
Tibet, and a part of Gnari or the western province. Gnari 
Khorsum, on the west slope from the watershed of Maryam La 
containing the two sacred lakes and the head-waters of the Indus 
and the Satlaj, is an isolated dependency of little historical interest, 
and need not detain us ; still less Ladak, lying to the far west, 
and long under independent, now under foreign, rule. But the 
course of the Great River requires a short notice. 

The great road from Gar or Gertope to Lhassa follows the 
river through eight degrees of longitude, in the course of which 
the height of the plain sinks from 15,500 to 11,300 feet.” 
Further east no measurements have been made. Many writers 
talk as if the country divided by the Brahmaputra were one 
uniform plateau of great height. This is by no means the case. 
It is covered with elevations and depressions, the latter forming 
numerous lakes prolitic of salt and borax, or with the best pastures 
on their banks. Hills are always in sight, generally in low ranges 
parallel to the river, but often rising into snowy peaks. From 
the source of the Brahmaputra a long range bearing numerous 
glaciers stretches 150 miles to the east. North of the river there 
is, generally speaking, an open country intersected by immense 
tributary rivers, and without cultivation of any kind, except a 
coarse grass which nourishes herds of sheep, goats, and yaks, The 
Ralung monastery (14,000 feet) under the 87th meridian, (2. ¢, 
north of Colgong), is the point where trees begin to appear, and 





44 Strachey, u. s.,p.35 ; Cunning- Montgomerie’s pandit. He used the 
ham, JLadak. 82; Montgomerie, te Pog and* rosary to take 
Report of a Route Survey from Nepal bearings and count his paces; and 
to Lhussa, J. R. Geogr. S., xxxviii, 146. as the prayer-wheels are free of 
The Kailasa or Gangdisri mountain custom-house examination, several 
(22,000 feet high) is called by the have been made fitted for compasses, 
Mongols Oneouta, which seems a &e. Shigartze is 11,800 feet above 
corruption of Anavatapta, the Ravana- the sea, Lhassa 11,700 ; the Yamdok 
Hrad lake, ‘signifiant qui n’est pas cho is 13,500. The road is for the 
éclairé ou échauffé (par les rayons most part a natural one with easy 


du soleil);’ Burnouf in Humboldt’s -gradieuts; piles of stone mark it 
Asie Centrale, ii. 419. out on the open stretches. Turner 


% Most of this general sketch is saw the river from Shigartze only, Pp. 
taken from the observations of Major 297. 
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cultivation is henceforward pretty frequent : about Teshu-Lumbo 
there are fine crops. The monastery with its crowd of temples with 
gilded spires, overlooked by the fort of Shigartze, is surrounded by 
hills, but not snowy ones. The river here flows in a wide expanse 
of bed, studded with islands; but eastward it again forms a 
compact stream, crossed in several places by iron suspension- 
bridges. Gyantze city is on the road, but south of the river. It 
is a great trading mart, famous especially for the sale of ponies, 
and the manufacture of woollen cloths. Further east lies the ring- 
shaped Yamdok-cho, or Palte lake, long a puzz'e to geographers, 
some of whom simply disbelieved in it, while others explained it, 
strangely enough, as a water-ring in the river.* In fact it does 
not communicate with the river, which is separated from it by the 
lofty range of Khamba-la, dividing the provinces of U and Tsang. 
It does not seem wonderful that a lake should enclose an island, 
even though the island be a large one; but what is really remark- 
able is that the island consists of rounded bills, 3,000 feet high, 
and grassy to the summit, ¢. e., to between 17,000 and 18,000 feet 
above the sea. These hills afford excellent grazing ground, but 
are more celebrated as the seat of a number of monasteries, all 
acknowledging the rule of a mighty Mother, re-born in a series of 
incarvations, whom the Buddhists hold to be a female Bodhisattva, 
while the Nepalese venerate her as the very Bhavani in human 
form. She never visits Lhassa but in pomp and procession, carried 
on a litter beneath the royal umbrella, and supported by a senior 
Lama. Thuribles swing and smoke before her, and the priesthood 
follow in order. on foot. On her arrival, the population, lay and 
clerical, hasten to_prostrate their foreheads in the dust before 
her feet. 

Lhassa”” is surrounded, like Teshu-lumbo, with hills, none 





ee 


6% Gutzlaff in J. R. Geogr. S, magnifique entourage de verdure.’ 








xx. 198, from Chinese sources, appar- ‘There are no 0 The houses 


ently. “The stream 1s compressed 
between two high mountains on the 
north and south and is thus compelled 
to wind its way in a circle, having 
its outlet to the west,”—a singularly 
meaningless description. For L. 
Palte, see Georgi, 451, Montgomerie, 
u.s, 166 ; Képpen, 354, says the lady 
is called rDor Je Phagmo, the 
Diamond Sow ; the rebirths are identi- 
fied by a mole on the nape of the neck 
in the shape of a swine’s snout. 

“ Lhassa, see Hue. ii. 244, sg. 
Montgomerie, 167 ; it is Lha-Ssa, the 
place of the Gods (Lha). Huc 
speaks of ‘arbres séculaires, and un 


are whited sepulchres, full of all rot- 
tenness within; true image, says the 
missionary, of all false religions which 
cover their essential mendacity with 
outward seeming truth. In one quar- 
ter, the houses are entirely built with 
cows’ and sheeps’ horns! The Pandit 
teils a singular story of the new year’s 
festivities in Lhassa: a priest, who 
must be of the Debang monastery, 
buys at auction the right of presiding 
for 23 days in the Raja’s Court; he 
is a sort of Lord of misrule; he taxes 
every house and punishes the slightest 
transgression by some fines, so that, 
though most of the artisaus are driven 
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of them snowy; the plain around the city is described by all 
travellers as rich in vegetation and fruit-trees, and the city is half. 
concealed by aged cedars and cypresses. The great white houses 
with their numerous towers, the temples with their gilded roofs, 
and the three-peaked hill of Potala, the Dalai Lama’s* Vatican, 
make the first sight of Lhassa very striking. Its river, the 
Khichu Tsanpo, is the last affluent of the Yaro Tsanpo that can 
be named with certainty ; for beyond the point of confluence, the 
course of the stream is lost to geography, but we may assume that 
while still in Tibet, it descends toa much lower level, as wine and 
riceare spoken of as the products of the easternmost provinces, ! 

North of the Yaro Tsanpo, and away from its banks, there are 
no towns or fields, a wild wide country, tenanted by nomads who 
live entirely on the produce of their herds, which they pasture 
round the lakes. Nearest to Lhassa is the Calmuck settlement of 
Dam, planted inthe 17th century for the protection of the Dalai 
Lama; but still further north and along the whole northern rim 
of the cultivated country, dwell the Horpas and Sokpas, wild 
Tarkish robber-tribes, who two hundred years ago conquered 
Ladak, and extended their incursions to the Nepal frontier, # 
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aud are still the terror of the peaceful Tibetans. 

South again of the great river, the plateau-land is but sparsely 
cultivated, and.all the routes, from Tengri Maidan, from Kherong, 
from Phari, describe the same style of country, brown uplands 
with bare red rocks without visible vegetation, producing a striking 
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out of uhe city for the time, he makes 
ten times the purchase money. After 
this a man is chosen as scape goat, and 
throws dice with the Jalno, the priest 
who has purchased the judgeship, and 
if the latter loses it is said to foretell 
reat evil; if the Jalno wins, it is 
believed that his adversary is allowed 
by the Gods to bear the sins of the 
whole people; and he is driven with 
bootings outside the gates. The pic- 
ture reminds one by its ghastliness 
of the scene in the Ancient Mariner ; 
“The game is done, I’ve won, 
I’ve won"! 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice.” 

18 Potala; Huc’s Buddha La or 
‘mountain of Buddha,” though La is 
a pass, not a mountain. Csoma (7'ibetan 
Grammar, 198) identifies it correctly 
with the Potala of Sindh, near the 
present ‘l'atta, from which the Sikya 
family were supposed to have sprung. 
The Buddhists believed in a true 
archetypal Potala, a sort of heavenly 


Jerusalem, in the western ocean, a 
mountain with a heavenly palace on 
its summit, where the Boddhisattvas 
rested in their journeys from heaven 
to earth: a third or fourth Potala is 
situated in the China sea near Ningpo. 
Képpen, 341. 

19 The province of Kongpo pro- 
duced rice; and Georgi says Takpo 

roduced wine sed agreste. In Bhutan 
is the Lhokba country, where the 
parents make incisions into the lips 
of their children, and colour the inci- 
sions red, yellow, blue, &c. Georgi, 
423. 

#9 See Cunningham’s Ladak, 326-30. 
He says the Sokpas visited Lhassa. 
Hamilton, Description of Hindostan 
ii, 587, speaks of them as sacking 
Khirong in Nepal. It is generally 
considered that the Soks are Mongols 
and the Hors are Turks. No part 


of ‘Tibet is quite free from brigandage, 
and the Pandit was attacked on the 
borders of the Yamdok cho lake. 
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contrast to the exuberance of the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas,” yet abounding, like the desolate Karoos of South 
Africa, in animal life ; deer and antelopes, the khiang or wild ass, 
rats and marmots, and innumerable migrating water-birds which 
cross the Himalayas northward with the approach of spring.” 

I have spoken of the Yaro Tsanpo as the Brahmaputra, and 
here weabut one of the most interesting questions of modern 
geography, now fairly set at rest, though no one has traced the 
southward course of the river into the Dihong of Assam. All 
the Tibetans identify the Yaro with the Brahmaputra ; so did 
Turner and Rennell, and the English school; while D’Anville 
and Klaproth, following the Chinese geographers, maintained that 
it was the Irawaddy. The tide turned against the Irawaddy 
when Wilcox met with its upper stream, not far east of the head 
waters of the Namlang, which flows into the upper Brahmaputra, 
for it appeared so small a river, and so shut in by atowering wall 
of mountains to the north that it seemed incredible that it could 
either flow out of Tibet or drain a large extent of country. 
Colonel Yule in 1857, was inclined to accept this view, though his 
estimate of the necessary drainage area for the lower Irawaddy 
caused him some hesitation. Pr. Anderson, our latest authority, 
seems to have satisfactorily disposed of Wilcox’s facts and his theory, 
by showing that the stream seen by Wilcox was but an insignificant 
western branch of the Irawaddy, that the eastern river isa far more 





21 See Turner, 207. “ The periodical. 


rains give birth to a little herbage, 
whose growth stops‘ immediately as 
they cease ; from the extreme dryness 
of the air, the grass then begins to 
wither” ; 210, “not a vestige of vege- 
tation upon it except a few thistles, 
a little moss, and some scanty blades 
of withered grass”; 213, “ brown 
heath and russet coloured rocks.” So 
Hooker; “the loftiest, coldest, win- 
diest, and most barren country in the 
world. . . the colourings are those of 
the fiery desert or volcanic island, 
while the climate is that of the poles” 
(Himalayan Journals, 2nd ed. ii. 138,); 
and on p. 133 “mountains of a yel- 
lowish red colour, rising and falling in 
long undulation like dunes, and_per- 
fectly bare of perpetual snow or 
glaciers.” 

* Turner, p. 217. ‘The variety 
and quantity of wild-fowl, e, and 
beasts of prey, flocks, droves and herds 
in Tibet, are astonishing.” p. 212, 
“ prodigious numbers of saurasses, the 


largest species of the crane kind, are 
seen here at certain seasons of the 
year.’ At Chomiamo Hooker says 
‘*there was much short grass about 
the lake, on which large antelopes and 
deer were feeding. ‘There were also 
many slate-coloured hares with white 
rumps; with marmots and tailless rats. 
The abundance of animal life was 
wonderful ;” ii, 164 ; and p. 179, ** the 
wild ass grazing with its foal on the 
sloping downs, the hare bounding over 
the stony soil, the antelope ecoeene the 
sandy flats, and the fox stealing along 
tv his burrow . . . the shrill whistle 
of the marmot breaks the silence of 
the scene, . . the kite and the raven 


wheel through the air . . long black 
V-shaped trains of wild geese cleave 
the air, shooting over the glacier- 


crowned top of Kinchinjhtw.”—The 
Kiang or wild horse of Tibet is, it is 
enerally thought, a different species 
om the gor-khar of Kachh. Georgi 
describes them as venusti et vartis 
coloribus pictt. 
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considerable one, and that the amount of water carried dowp 
requires a drainage area much larger than any stream rising among 
the Khamti hills could supply. But it is worthy of notice that 
neither Dr. Anderson nor avy one else has revived the theory that 
the Irawaddy is the great river of Tibet. That notion may be 
considered finally shelved by the deductions made by Major 
Montgomerie from the explorations of his nameless Pandit. The 
river is, he shows, very deep, and receives six large affluents, 
down to and including the Lhassa river. It is nowhere fordable 
beyond 140 miles from its source, and is crossed invariably by 
ferry-boats, as the iron suspension bridges soon become useless over 
so vasta span. Turner testifies to its breadth av Teshu-lunpo, and 
Mentgomerie calculates that the discharge below the junction of 
the Lhassa river is 35,000 cubic feet per second in the dry season, 
When the river re-appears after a course of 350 miles in 
the dark, the discharge (at the mouth of the Dihong) is 50,000 
cubic feet. It may be assumed then, with the utmost confidence 
that the Yaro Tsanpo is the Brahmaputra, or rather the: Dihong, 
for the name Brahmaputra is given by the Hindus to thie 
very minor stream which flows west through Sadiya from the 
Brabmakund hills. 

But in that case where is Anderson’s Irawaddy, for which he 
also requires a large area? Turning to the map, we.find that the 
Tibeto-Chinese frontier consists of a number of parallel streams 
running southward, and divided by mountain ranges, which, so 
far as we know from description, are extremely steep and rugged, 
and generally snowy. Between Tatsianlu and the frontier of ‘Tibet 
peers we get first the Yarlung, an affluent of the Yang-tse- 

iang, and memorable as the river on whose banks, according to 
Tibetan tradition, their monarchy first rose, then on the west of 
Bathang, the Kin-cha-Kiang, or main stream of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang itself; after this the Lan-tsang-Kiang, the river of Atenze, 
which Cooper followed downward for some distance; after that, 
with but a narrow interval, the Lautse-Kiang. All these four rivers 
rise on the upland plateau north of Lhassa, and they all flow a 
little east of south. I have omitted intermediate streams, of 
which there are several, and which have been traced by the French 
missionaries to their confluence with one or other of the great 
rivers. Now about the first two, the Yar-lung, and the Kin-cha 
there can exist no doubt; every portion of their course is known. 
The other two, the Lau-tsang, and the Lau-tze have been variously 
ascribed’ to the Mekong, the Menam, the -Salween, and_ the 
Irawaddy. The Menam is out of the question; the identity of 
the Lan-tsang and the Me-kong may be considered established by 
the researches of the French missionaries on the one side, and of 
the expedition under M. Garnier on the other, ‘The question re 
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mains whether the Lau-tze is the Salween or the Irawaddy. Now 
the Jesuits’ map of Yunan, the result, as Dr. Anderson says, of a 
careful survey, fixes the source of the Salween at only about 
27° 10’ north, whereas the Lau-tze must rise not lower than 33° 
or 34° (Desgodins followed it to 32°); and space is wanted for the 
Irawaddy. On the whole, therefore, it appears more reasonable 
to conclude that the Lau-tze is the upper Jrawaddy; though as 


the modern missionaries have no doubt of its being 


the Salween, 


and as the Jesuits’ map, which gives far too smal] a northward 
extension to the Cambodia or Me-kong river, may be equally wrong 
about the Salween, it is not safe toconsider the point as settled.” 
The general character of Eastern, unlike Centra! Tibet, is that 
of rapid rivers running in deep gorges, thickly wooded with pines. 


Bathang is on a little plain of 
for its vegetables, peaches, and 
have sometimes 
sometimes steep 
described so vividly by Huc.* 


wonderful fertility, and famoue 
melons. Between the gorges we 


inhospitable plateaus like that of Lithang ; 
and difficult mountain rauges, such as those 


according to Tibetan annals, 








The ancient history of Tibet,” 


23 The materials of the above two 
paragraphs are to be found in the 
report of Major Montgomerie already 
cited; the works of Messrs, Cooper 
and Desgodins; Col. Yule’s geogra- 
phical chapter in his Mission to the 
Court of Ava, and his appendix. On the 
Sources of the Trawaddy,, pp. 356-60; 
Anderson’s Report on the Expedition 
to Yunan, pp. 178-193; and in 
Journal R. Geogr. S. XL. 286-303, 

“4 See especially Cooper; “the 
terrible and gloomy gorge of Ta-tsian- 
loo,” p. 202; “ta heavy fall of snow 
rendered the road over the Tungolo 
mountains impassable,” p. 224; ‘ huge 
masses of quartz and granite lay 
scattered over the sterile surface, and 
blocks of grey granite, piled one on 
the top of the other, rose into gigantie 
pyramids crowned with snow,” p 236, 
the Tsamba and Taso ranges extend 
in parallel chains for about 50 miles ; 
and, crossing them the wind actually cut 
Mr. Cooper’s face open, p- 240. “A 
gigantic range of snowy mountains 
running almost due north and south 
... forming the right bank of the Lan- 
tsan.” 286. Lan-tsan “a deep muddy 
and impetuous stream, 150 yards wide.” 
297. “Huc says the Kin-cha-Kiang 


“ etait encaissé entre deux montagnes 





dunt les flancs escarpés se dressant 
perpendiculairement sur ses bordes, lut 
faisaient un lit étroit, mais dune 
grande profondeur ;” ii. 492, Cooper’s 
description of the flora suggests a 
much lower level than that of Central 
Tibet ; “our path was bordered with 
wild gooseberry bushes, and wild 
roses in full flower. Camellias, too, 
displayed their beautiful red, white, 
and variegated blossoms in abundance, 
and the flowers were pleasingly con- 
trasted with the glossy foliage of magni- 
ficient hollies ;” 222; “fields green with 
spring crops of bearded wheat and 
white peas, and invariably planted 
round with fine walnut-trees;” 226. 

*% The authorities for Tibetan 
history are the chronological canon 
in Georgi’s Alphabetum Tibetanum, 
the brief but suggestive notices in 
the appendix to Csomas Tibetan 
Grammar, and two Mongolian works; 
Ssanang Ssetzen’s History of the 
eastern Mongols and ther Ruling Fa- 
mily, translated by Schmidt (Peters- 
burg, 1829), and the BédhimGr translat- 
ed in the notes to the same book. I have 
freely used the work of Kipper, who 
appears to have mastered all the extant 
literature on the subject; for later 
times some sketches in Huc are useful 
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begins with a scene in heaven. which reminds us of Milton. The 
three Bodhisattvas or saints, who assume so important a place jp 
the Tibetan hierarchy, Manjusri, Avalokitesvara, and Vajrapani 
meet in council to consider how the land of snow shall be furnish. 
ed with inhabitants. Manjusri, the personified wisdom or X60, 
unfolds his plan, that one of the sacred triad must transform himself 
into a monkey, take to wife Khadroma (apparently a female demon 
of the air) and produce offspring. Avalokitesvara, the Lord of 
Compassion, undertakes the duty, becomes a monkey, Prasrinpo, 
and produces from Prasrinmo, his female companion, three boys 
and three girls, from whom the whole population of Tibet is 
descended.* This grotesque story, when stripped of its Indo- 
Buddhist additions of monkeys and saints, merely proves that 
the Tibetans derived their own origin from the Spirit of the Fell 
and the Spirit of the Storm, and gives us some insight into their 
original cult—a worship of the powerful and gigantic elements of 
the nature which surrounded them. | 
There has been much speculation about the Bon or Pon religion 
which is said to Lave originally prevailed in Tibet, and still lingers 
in some of the secluded valleys of the East with a priesthood, books, 
and monasteries of its own.” The Chinese identify it with their 
Taosse sect. Very little is really known about the Bons, except that 
they use in their ritual a cross with crooked arms—the Hindu 
svastika,—and believe in two original principles—male and female ; 
perhaps a reflex of the Sankhya system, if there be any founda- 
tion for the story that the Bons had for their first king an Indian 
refugee prince of the family of the Lichchhavis of Vaisali—that 
strange aristocracy of which we read so much in the history of In- 
dian Buddhism. The legend runs that the infant was exposed by his 
parents in consequence of untoward predictions, and was found by 
an old peasant who brought him up, and when he came of age told 





Marco Polo, i, 287-90. Itis thought 





*% See Georgi, p. 25. The apish 
ancestry must have been a sfit on 
the part of the Aryan Hindus; but 
a quotation in Humboldt (Aste Cen- 
trale ii. 63) gives the same origin to 
a blonde race of Central Asia, the 
U-sun “gut ont les yeux bleus, la 


barbe rousse, et qui ressemblent 
a des singes.” 
For the Bon _ religion see 


Cunningham's Ladak, 357-9, Schlag- 
entweit, 74-5; Desgodins, 240-3 
(the French Missionaries, from whose 
letters and other accounts this work 
is made up, saw much of the Peun-bo, 
some of whose Lamas seemed inclined 


to Christianity) and especially Yule, 


by him to be a remnant of the old 
pre-Buddhistic worship of the powers 
of nature, though much modified by 
Buddhism. and apparently also by Tan- 
trism. The missionaries lay stress 
on the number of female divinities ; 
thougk they admit that the original 
conception of God was a worthy one. 
Pictures seen by Father Durand 
represent a monstrous dwarf environed 
by flames, and diademmed with skulls, 
treading on the head of Sakya Mun. 
Cunningham’s speculations lead to 
a Bon-po origin from India, but they 
bring us dangerously near to Zadkiel 
and the late Captain Morrison, R.N. 
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him the story of his birth. The prince straightway set out in search 
of adventures befitting his noble origin, and crossed the Himalayas, 
when the wild tribes in the Yarlung valley, seeing his godlike 
hearing and that the beasts of the field and the birds of the air 
did fealty to him,” recoguised him as a god-descended ruler, and 
bore him on their shoulders to the snowy peak ‘of Sambhu, where 
he was consecrated as king under the name of Nya Khri Tsanpo, 
“the enthroned upon the shoulders.” Soon he conquered the four 
provinces and became lord of all Tibet. Here, again, we have to 
strike off much that is unhistorical. That an Indian prince 
founded a kingdom on the banks of one of the tributaries of the 
Yan-tse-Kiang is possible ; that the Tibetans of one of the genial 
eastern valleys adopted a settled mode of life, and chose a ruler 
before their congeuers on the plateau, is probable enough ; but the 
legend of the exposed child is a part of the common stock of 
nations, and the connection with a particular family, relations of 
the Sakyas, is a device found in the history of every Buddhist 
dynasty to bring it within “founder's kin.” Anyhow’ we may fairly 
recoguize in the Boupa the influence of Indian, and probably 
of extra-Buddhist ideas. 

The first recognition of Buddhism appears in a legend, cons- 
tructed according to a well-known pattern, which narrates how, in 
the time of a later king, the 22nd from the founder of the kingdom, 
four strange objects fell from heaven upon his palace roof; the 
figure of two hands in the attitude of prayer, a chaitya, the Chin- 
tamani stone engraved-with the-mystic formula, om mani padme 
hum, and a book of Buddhist teaching. These objects were 
thought little of and put by, when misfortunes of all kinds fell on 
the king and people ; the fields bare no crops, a murrain seized 
the cattle, children were born blind, and men died of hunger. Then 
came five strangers of noble aspect, reminded the king of the 
precious treasures he had stowed away as lumber, and vanished. 
He brought out the objects with pomp and procession, and rendered 
them due honour, when prosperity again smiled upon the 
kingdom, and all went well. Similar anticipations occur in Chinese 
history ; and it is incredible that if Buddhism at this time (the 
fifth descendant of this king—Srongtsan Ganpo—was born in 
617 A.D. which brings the appearauce of the illustrious objects not 
far from the date of Fa-hian) prevailed in Kashmir, Samarkand, 





= So Wordsworths Song at the And both the undying fish that 
Feast of Brougham Castle, describing swim 
a youth of high descent, living in Through Bowscale-tarn did 
ignorance of his lot : foe Se wait on him.” 
To his side the fallow deer Morris, in ‘ The Man Born to. be 
Came and rested without fear ; King. tells a story similar in sume 


The eagle, lord of land and sea, _ particulars to that in the text. 
Stvoped down to pay him fealty ; 


Vv 
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China, and India, some glimpse of it should not have penetrated 
to Tibet. Of such a glimpse we have here the story, and its 
distortions are strictly according to rule. 

Srongtsan Ganpo,a clearly historical personage, was at once 
a conqueror, a religious reformer, and a pioneer of civilization. He 
removed the seat of his kingdom from the Yarlung river to Lhassa, 
where he built a palace, called Potala, from the famous city of 
Sindh, the metropolis of the Sakya race, ancestors both of himself 
and of the great teacher. He subdued the barbarians who dwelt 
between Tibet and the Chinese frontier, and harassed the kingdom 
of the Thang by raids into the heart of China itself ; a treaty was 
concluded, and he married a Chinese princess, and sent the sons of 
his nobility into China for their education. But it was from India, 
not China, that he sought for religious instruction. His prime 
miuister, Thumi Sambhota, with sixteen companions, was sent there 
on a mission, and returning with much lore and many books, framed 
the Tibetau alphabet on the model of the divine alphabet of India, 
and immediately applied it to the translation of Buddhistic 
manuals. His two wives, the Chinese princess of whom I have 
spoken and a daughter of the Raja of Nepal, were devoted to the 
Buddhist faith*® and each brought with her her special teraphim 
in the form of a favourite image of the Buddha, To receive 
these images and in honour of the queens, the Labrang and 
RKamoche monasteries at Lhassa were founded. Long did the 
powers of evil strive against the sacred work; each night they 
raised the waters of the neighbouring lake in storm, and 
destroyed the masonry of the previous day, but the com- 

assionate saint (Avalokitesvara) and the protecting images at 
Seiiath put forth their might, and the dangerous waters were 
carried away northward by a subterranean passage to form the 
Koko Nor.” More than even this did the great king achieve ; 
he introduced law and order, punished the wicked," and put down 














* The Nepalese princess, says the 
Lédhimér, objected to go to Tibet. 
‘“‘ Great king, my father, the snowland 
is a land of terror wd astonishment, 
a country clothed with darkness. 
The men are of degraded race; 
hunger, poverty, and want rein there. 
If go I must, let me take the images of 
Buddha, food and clothing.” The 
king replied that Tibet was the cool 
elevated land of the gods (tengri); “‘if 
Buddha Bodhisattva and his holy 
law are wanting there, yet law and 
order prevail under a mighty king,” 
The Chinese Princess introduced 
the silk-worm, 


which is not now 





cultivated in Tibet, as the people 
object to a process which takes away 
life. See Ritter, Hrdkunde, Asien, 
vol. ili. pp. 233-2. 

* See the weird and graphic story 
in Hue, ii, 189-194. 

% The punishments introduced by 
him were on the retaliatory principle ; 
murderers were punished with death, 
thieves had their hands cut off, liars 
their tongue, &c., Képpen, 65. Bud- 
dhism has never mitigated the crimi- 
nal law, and even in the history of 
Asoka we read of culdrons of boiling 
oil, &c, 
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the proud, made roads, bridges, canals and fields ;. brought the grape 
and the silkworm ; in short whatever Tibet is and has is ascribed to 
him by the traditions of a grateful people. Naturally he was 
worshipped as an incarnation of the all-merciful Avalokitesvara,” 
and his minister as the embodied Manjusri; the Lord of wisdom: ; 
while his two wives were regarded as a double incasnation of Siva‘s 
consort, in her benevolent and in her ferocious: aspect. 

It is needless to say that this king, though no doubt the main 
features of his story are historical, assames the place of a represent- 
tative man, and embraces in his single person: the history of an 
epoch. Neither culture nor religion can have bloomed into full 
flower at once, and probably we read in the history of Sroug Tsan 
Gampo’s religions as well as his social reforms the results of long 
familiarity on the part of the Pibetans with. both Indian and Chinese 
eulture. In one respect, the introduction of Buddhism into Tibet 
differed from its: introduction into other countries, which received 
it earlier. Buddhism, like other religions, grew and developed 
itself; unlike others, it grew entirely by addition, net by trans- 
formation. The simple rules of discipline which sufficed for 
begging monks, the simple rules of conduct which sufficed for their 
lay disciples, were never abrogated, and are as much in force to-day 
as ever they were. But over and above them a formidable body of 
doctrine was superadded ; and the accretions: of dogma betray the 
same law. The first school of dogmatists: laid down curt and 
eonceivable propositions, like those in the creeds,—that the Buddha 
pre-existed im heaven, that he was incarnate to: save mankind, that 
he entered into Nirvana. Nobody doubted these’ positions ; 
disputes there were in abundance as to the meaning of terms, such 
as whether Nirvana was absolute or only relative; but the terms 
themselves were accepted by all. Gradually the sphere of dogma 
enlarged till it embraced things past conception—long streams of 
former Buddhas; Bodhisattvas er Buddhas designate, who even 
now concern themselves with the care of mankind ; heavenly 
Buddhas or Buddhas of the world of contemplation, of whom the 
earthly Buddhas are the pattern and reflex; Bodhisattvas of 
contemplation regarded as the spiritual sons of the Buddhas, and 
80 forth. Yet another, and a final development took plaee, which 
we cannot but regard as a backward step, as an adaptation of 
Buddhism to the coarse notions of the primitive Asiatic peoples 
of non-Aryan blood, who wherever we can trace their views seem to 

* In Tibet appear glimpses of a (ravroxpatwp). These three met in 
second Buddhist Trinity, consisting of ‘council to create the Tibetan nation 
Manjusri, or transcendental wisdom The original well-known Trinity is 
(Aoyos), Avalokitesvara the Lord of Buddha, Dharma, Sanga ; the teacher, 


of compassion (wapaxXyTos) and va)- the law, and the Church. 
radhara, the Lord of the Thunderbult, 
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have indulged themselves in the belief of frightful and malignant 
deities, personifications of the terrible in nature, the whirlwind 
and the rushing tempest, and the devouring flame. These 
personifications, occurring in al] the Turanian religions, seem to 
have gathered a definite form in some region of India subjected 
more or less to Aryan influences, and to have received Aryan 
designations, such as Rudra, Siva, Kali and Bhavani. They were 
propitiated with bloody offerings and with magical and unmeaning 
formulas, and the whole system, magic and all, all but the bloody 
sacrifices, was adopted by Buddhism, when it came to deal with 
uneducated multitudes, whom philosophical abstractions and 
subtle metaphysical speculations could not satisfy, and who 
craved for a more sensational and blood-curdling creed. 

Buddhism was from the very first a missionary religion, and 
the missionaries of course carried with them the system as it had 
been developed in India up to the time of their departure. To 
all the northern countries, Northern India, especially Magadha, 
was the metropolis of the creed, and the regions who adopted 
Buddhism, continually sending to Magadha for fresh teachers and 
fresh lore, kept pace with the metropolis in the acquisition of 
new truth. Ceylon became a second focus of teaching to the 
eastern countries, and here the development seems to have earlier 
reached its climax ; the Singhalese, the Burmese, the Siamese 
never got beyond the class of doctrines which characterized the 
“lesser vehicle,” and the scholastic transcendentalism of the 
“ greater vehicle ” as well as the wild supernaturalism and magic 
of the Saivite Tantras, remained alike unknown to them. Tibet, 
the youngest convert, alone received the whole body of Buddhistie 
doctrine, so to speak, at one blow. The rules of discipline and 
morals, the simple history of Sakyamuni Buddha, came to Tibet 
together with all the vast superstructure of creeds, abstractions, and 
Tantric rites, including the Prajna Paramit& or doctrine of the 
essential nothingness of all things, on which, as it never greatly 
influenced popular belief, Ihave not in the above sketch taken 
special notice. Tibetan Buddhism began, in fact, where other 
nations left off, and carried dogma a step or two further. Out 
of so vast a body of truth, particular nations naturally laid 
stress on particular points and developed them their own way. 
The worship of the Bodhisattvas—especially of selected ones— 
was one of these points; Manjusri and Avalokitesvara, already 
deities among the Chinese, became in Tibet popular and, so 
to speak, national Gods; the Tantric system was too much akin 
to the feelings of the descendants of the Spirit of the Storm, 
the inhabitants of vast plateaux haunted by spectre-like dust- 
whirlwinds and ‘airy tongues that syllable men’s names,’ the 
clients of uncultured priests whose stock-in-trade consisted of 
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exorcisms and wonder-working formule, not to be at once adopted 
into the popular faith, and Buddhist Tibet became, what pre. 
Buddhist Tibet had in all probability been, the special home of 
magic and wonders. The famous formula of six syliables, 
om mani padme hum, or “hail to the jewel in the Lotus!” 
an invocation to Avalokitesvara, the Lotus-born, which, as we 
have seen, accompanied, in popular belief at least, the very 
first acquaintance of the Tibetans with Buddhist symbolism, is 
everywhere,—engraved upon stone, floating in the wind on 
streainers of cloth, revolving in prayer-wheels, or uttered count- 
less times by countless numbers of the religious,—the distinguish- 
ing sign and badge of the Tibetan form of faith” But the 
most important addition made by Tibet to the body of Buddhist 
doctrine—the feature which has given the country its historical 
importance,—is the belief in successive incarnations of the Bodhi- 
sattvas, successive transmigrations from one human frame to 
another. Of course the transmigration of souls, an Indian doctrine 
based upon ethical grounds, greatly influenced Indian Buddhism 
from the first, and the great mass of Buddhist legend in all 
countries is based upon it. In its general form it is always a 
rise or fall in consequence of works done in a former state. Tho 
good man is born again as a prince, a Brahman, a deity; the 
bad man as a Sudra, a beggar, an evil spirit, a beast, or a reptile. 
But in Tibet alone, and the countries which received their religion 
from Tibet, we find the equable and continuous series of human 
incarnations assumed by those saints who have devoted them- 
selves to the care of mankind in this world. It required centuries 
to develope this belief in its existing form. The king, Sron-tsan 
Gampo, was taken as we have seen to be an iucarnation of 
Avalokitesvara, but he had no immediate follower in that function ; 
and it is not till much later that we meet the first unbroken 











8s The Tibetan scholiasts revel in 
glorifications and multitudinous in- 
terpretations of this formula. The six 
syllables are the heart of hearts, the 
root of all knowledge, the ladder to re- 
birth in higher forms of being, the 
conquerors of the five evils, the flame 
that burns up sin, the hammer that 
breaks up torment, and so on. Om 
Saves the gods, ma the Asuras, ni 
the men, pad, the animals, me the 
spectre-world of pretas, him the in- 
habitants of hell. Qm is the blessing 
of self-renunciation, ma of mercy, ni of 
chastity, &c. ‘The Saivites gave a 
coarse interpretation to the formula, in 


Which mani was the lingam, padmi the 


yont. Képpen 59-61. The Tibetans, 
says Képpen, are “ sehr religids, sehr 
gliubig, leicht gliubig, atergliiubig, 
wundergliubig. Es wird im Schnee- 
reiche viel, sehr viel, unsaglech viel 
gebetet”; (p. 317) @ state of things 
of which he clearly does not approve 
“Truly monstrous is the number 
of mes, which on preat festivals 
hum and buzz through the air like 
flies.” In some places each worship- 
per reports to the highest lama how 
many ‘om mani padme hum's he has 
uttered, and the total number uttered 
by the whole congregatiun are counted 
by the billion. 
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series of incarnations, Of the five kings who followed Sron-tsan 
Gampo, the monkish historians have given us no particulars. They 
founded no monasteries and introduced neither books, idols, nor 
missionaries. They gave the monarchy of Tibet its greatest 
extension, and Chinese annals tell that they conquered Kashgar 
and Khoten, and plundered Si-ngan-fu ; but these things concern 
not priests. The true religious successor of Sron-tsan was his 
sixth follower on the throne, (A.D. 740-786) Thisrong-de-tsan, 
who at the outset of his reign had to contend against the anti- 
Buddhist reaction ; the nobles had set themselves against the 
new religion and the foreign priesthood, buried the sacred 
books, and the images of Sakya Muni, and turned the temple 
of Labrang into a slaughter-house. When the young king was 
strong enough to break the yoke, he set himself to redress 
the evils which irreligion had brought upon the land, and for 
this purpose he called from India the famous Bodhisattva, Santa 
Rakshita, and from Udyana, (Dardistan and the country on the 
Swat river, west of the Indus) the mighty magician Padma 
Sambhava“ who helped him to overcome the foes, demoniac and 
human, under whom the country groaned. Now came a further 
influx of books and pandits from India and Chma, The great 
Kanjur compilation in 108 volumes was edited ; the monastery of 
Samye, to this day one of the largest in Tibet, was founded; 
religious zeal and religious strife prevailed everywhere ; and the 
monukish sects or orders which wear the red mitre mostly date ther 
origin from this period. 

All the history tends to show a long-continued contest between 
the hierarchy and the temporal nobility ; the grandson of the 
pious king, the apostate Lang Dharma, was driven out by a popular 
rising headed by the Lamas, and his brother and successor, the 
pious Ralpachan, who favoured the priesthood more than any other 
king, was murdered by an aristocratic faction who set Lang 
Dharma again on the throne. Afresh did persecution burst on the 
head of the saints; some were slain, some were forced to become 
hunters or fishers, others sought refuge in distant provinces; 
books were burnt, images drowned; and Buddhism well-nigh 
eae from the lands of U and Tsang. At last came vengeance ; by 

urg4’s inspiration an ascetic monk hastened to Lhassa, and murdet- 
ed the king with an arrow as he stood contemplating the treaty with 
China engraved on a pyramid in front of the Labrang monastery. 
“ As the gods conquer the Asuras, as Buddha conquers the Evil One, 
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% Padma Sambhava isthe “ Urgyen where the Akhund cf Swat now resides. 
or Goor Rimbochay” of Mr. Edgar, Padma Sambhava's figure has in many 
(p. 39) His sect is called the Urgyen-pa, Sikkim monastaries of the red sect, 
or Orchianists. The name evidently Mr. Edgar informs me, the precedence 
refers to that of his country Udy4ua, over that of the founder of Buddbism. 
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so have I conquered thee, O wicked king.” But the inspiration 
was not of much avail ; more than a century elapsed before the 
scattered hierarchy returned to Lhassa ; Tibet, torn by internal 
factions, lost both territory and influence, and became a prey to 
robber-tribes ; till at length the Restoration was welcomed by all 
classes alike as the only means of bringing back peace and order. 
This Restoration, in the eleventh century, was commenced as usual 
by the summons of pandits from Hindustan, of whom Atisha was 
the chief, and was especially marked by the foundation of monastic 
establishments, one of which Ssakya, south of Teshu Lumpo, is 
to this day the principal nest in Tibet of the red-mitred sect, while 
from its foundation to the rise of the yellow sect under Tsongkapa, 
its abbot held the highest rank in the Buddhist Church. The 
red sect was especially given to Saivism and magic, yet the leaders 
of this reform, Atisha and his pupil Brombakshi or Bromton, 
the first eminent native Tibetan doctor,® seem to have 
discouraged such distortions of the religious sentiment ;™ the time 
was, perhaps, not ripe for a vehement protest against them, such 
as Tsongkapa’s ; and the Ssakya monastery, the creature of Brom 
Bakshi, became a stronghold of the most ultra views and 
practices, 

Those who expected peace and order to follow the re-establish- 
ment of the hierarchy without auy central power proved mistaken. 
Justead of barons alone, bishops and barons contended amongst 
themselves and with each other ; each seized what power he could, 
and in the struggle the hereditary Prince-Bishop of Ssakya 
(whose family only adopted celibacy after they had begotten a 
successor ) took a step which ultimately led to the loss of the 
independence of the country ; he applied to the Emperor of China 
fora patent constituting him Lord of Tibet, therein for the first 
time recognising the right of interference on the part of the 
Emperor. About the end of the twelfth century, according to 
Georgi + who is the only authority for this part of Tibetan 





* Bromsston is in Lhassa pro- All that can be said is that Atisha and 
nounced Domton! I have not en- Bromston were more spiritual than 
deavoured in the text to represent their predecessurs and less inclined 
faithfully the uncouth forms of Tibetan to magic ; and that the latter founded 
orthography ; and my spelling is in all the Kahdampa sect, from the bosom of 
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cases a compromise. ‘Theterm Bakshi which rose Tsongkapa, the reformer of 


tsa Mongol corruption of Bhikshu, a 
mendicant monk; such were often 
chosen as advisers by the Mongol kings, 
who brought the corrupted word 
ack into India with thenras the name 
ofa functionary of state. Mr. Edgar 
's perhaps wrong in suppusing the 
Gelukpa or yellow-mitred schism to 


bave been introduced so early as this. 


after-ages. 

% Georgi, p. 316, But he said pre- 
viously under A.D, 790 (a totally im- 
pom chronology) that one of the ‘Ti- 

etan factions had betaken themselves 
to the Emperor, who sent an army and 
reduced ‘libet. The Chinese annals 
would certainly have confirmed this 
had it been true. 
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history, the Abbot of Brigung, a colony from Ssakya, made war 
upon his metropolitan, and being successful reduced all Tibet 
under his own power ; the rival ecclesiastics referred the question 
of rights to China, which decided that the Ssakya Lama should 
retain his own monastery and its immediate neighbourhood, and 
have the title and honours of supreme power in Tibet. The rest 
of Tibet was divided into three parts, of which the Brigung Lama 
received one, and two secular chiefs the others. It may be, 
however, that this story is merely a reflection of the relations of 
Kublai Khan with Tibet a century later. 

Tibetan doctors thronged the court of the Mongol princes, 
together with Nestorian missionaries, Mahomedan mullahs, and the 
priests of many other sects, but Jinghis Khan never saw the neces- 
sity of adopting any of the recognized religions which contended 
for his favour, and his relations with Tibet were confined to 
the encouragement for political purposes of the Ssakya Prince- 
Bishops. The aged Ssakya Pandita visited the court of his son, 
Negedei, to cure Godan, the son of the latter, who was afflicted with 
a grievous sickness ascribed to demoniacal possession. He cured and 
converted the prince, remained among the Mongols till his death, 
gave them an alphabet and laid the foundation of their conversion 
to Buddhism. His nephew, Matidbvaja, or Phagspa, a prodigy of 
youthful learning, became a favourite of Kublai Khan, and after 
he had succeeded his uncle as abbot of the Ssakya convent, was 
formally recognized by Kublai, as spiritual head of the Buddhist 
Church, and temporal vicegerent of Tibet.” The Khan appointed 
a council of laymen as well as three provincial Governors to assist 
him in his rule, a constitution which on its political side curiously 
resembles the existing organization of British rulein India. This, 
of course, implies a recognition by the Tibetans of the Mongol 
Khan as their overlord; how it came about we know not ; but 
it seems to have been on the principle of mutual concession. 
Kublai determined to recognize the spiritual rule of the Ssakya 
Lamas ; they on their part offered him in return, the good will 
of their political position in Tibet, which made him virtually 
master of the kingdom. 

We see Tibetan history only in glimpses-;-we left the Ssakya 
Lama virtually a pope both in Tibet and Mongolia, and Tibet 
under Mongol rule; when the curtain again rises, at the end of 
the fourteenth century, we find the Mongol power vanished, and the 
princes of the Ming dynasty in China protecting Tibet, and 
conferring titles and honour on the clergy ;—but with the Mongols 
the popedom has disappeared, and the Ssakya abbots have no 


longer any sovereign rank. 


———, 





7 Koppen remarks that Phagspa was pronounced by the Tibetans very 
much as Papa. 
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At this time appeared a very eminent man, who was destined 
to become the Reformer of the Buddhistic Church, in which 
he receives a veneration second only tu that bestowed upon the 
Founder. Tsongkapa was born in 1355, or thereabouts in 
Amdoa® a remote part of Tibet near the lake Khokho Nor, 
which is now incorporated with China. Miraculous tales are told 
of his childhood and infancy ; he came into the world with a long 
white beard; he could preach as soon as he was born. At three 
years old he renounced the world, his hair was cut off, and there 
grew from it as it lay upon the ground that wondrous tree which 
Huc saw in the monastery built at Kunbum in after ages to 
commemorate the event, the tree which bears on every leaf distinct 
impressions of Tibetan characters. A western Lama with a long 
nose® and eyes that glowed with supernatural fire visited 
Amdoa, and after having taught the young ‘lsongkapa all that 
the west had to teach, perished on a mountain summit. Deprived 
of his preceptor, he resolved to travel westward -in search of 
further truth, but a supernatural voice arrested him on his way, 
at Lhassa, and he commenced there his career of religious reform. 
His scholars adopted the yellow head-dress, to distinguish 
themselves from the prevailing red. The Ssakya Lama failed 
to suppress him and was forced to admit his superiority. He took 
up his abode on a hill near Lhassa, which soon became the seat 
of the Galdan monastery ; and two other monasteries, Brepung 
and Sera, were built by his immediate disciples. These three 
now contain no fewer than 30,600 yellow monks. He died in 
1419, and the Feast of Lanterns was instituted to commemorate his 
assumption into heaven. But his body lies at Galdan, elevated by 
miraculous power above the ground ; it is still fresh and incorrup- 
tible, and occasionally speaks to the more devout among his 














8 Amdoa seems to have been up to 
late times a region in which learning 
singularly flourished; during the 


thirty years which De La Penna spent - 


in Tibet, the Professors in the 
Academy, the chief teachers, the 
mcarnations of the great Lamas, and 
the teachers of the boy Dalai Lama, 
were all either born in, or sprung from 
Amdoa, Georgi, p. 424. 

* See Hue, ii, 104-113, Képpen, 108- 
119, for the history of Tsongkapa. 
Huc has no doubt that the long-nosed 
stranger of the west was a Christian 
priest ; and that he taught Tsongkapa 
the Catholic ritual. “La Crosse, la 
mitre, la dalmatique, la chape ou 
pluvial, que les grands Lamas portent 
th voyage, ou lorsqu’ ils-font quelque 


cérémonie hors du temple; Iloffice 
& deux cheurs, la psalmodie, les ex- 
orcismes, I encensoir soutenu par cing 
chaines, et pouvant s’ouvrir et se 
fermer 2 volonté; les bénédictions 
données par les Lamas en étendant 
la main droite sur la téte des. fidéles ; 
le chapelet, le célibat ecclésiastique, 
les retraites spirituelles, le culte des 
saints, les jefines, les protessions, les 
litamies, l'eau bénite: voila autant 
de rapports que les Bouddhistes ont 
avec nous;” gy. 110. This is at all 
events a more reasonable notion than 
that of earlier missionaries, who’ saw 
in the resemblances between the 
Buddhist and Christian Churches ap 
instance of the devil aping God. 
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worshippers. His writings are yet untranslated, and it is difficult 
to form a definite notion of his reforms. The yellow cap seems a 
reminiscence of the yellow robes of Sakyamuni and his disciples, and 
symbolizes a return to Buddhism in its simpler original form. In 
accordance with this he abolished clerical marriage ; he forbade 
necromancy and discouraged magic; and to this day, since the 
people will have magic, every yellow convent maintains a magi- 
cian of the red sect. He also introduced the practice of frequent 
conferences among Lamas of his sect, and these served not only 
to promote unity, but also to show the strength of his followers, 
who soon obtained, and have since kept, a distinct numerical 
superiority. 

But the most important result of his reforms, whether consciously 
instituted by him or not, was the foundation of the two great 
spiritual successions,—the Dalai Lamas of Lhassa and the Panchen 
Rimpoches or great Lamas of Tesha Lumpo,®—the two High 
Priests of the Tibetan religion. We have seen that early in 
the annals of Tibetan Buddhism, the princes or doctors who 
distinguished themselves by zeal or learning, were regarded 
as incarnations of the popular objects of worship, especially 
the Bodhisattvas, Manjusri and Avalokitesvara. The same hap- 
pened now, but so frequently as to become regular. Every 
successor of the grand Lama of Lhassa was regarded as an 
incarnation of Avalokitesvara; aud in course of time it became 
the object of the priesthood, on each occasion when the 
throne became vacant, to find the infant who possessed the proper 
distinguishing marks, and consecrate him as Lama. It was 
assumed that the benevolent Spirit would never leave the 
world without reproducing himself in some other human form 
to continue to preside over the welfare of his clients, The 
Lama of Tesh Lumpo was an _ incarnation sometimes of 
Manjusrf, sometimes of Amitabha, the Buddha of Contem- 
plation belonging especially to the present period; but also, 
and simultaneously, of the saintly Tsongkapa, who was himself 
the embodied Manjusri. All the philosophy of Buddhism 
prepared the mind for this belief, to us so strange ; and it is nob 
necessary to assume any deliberate purpose of maintaining power 
by imposture, though it is clear that, after hereditary succession 
to spiritual functions was abolished among Tsongkapa’s followers, 
the doctrine of successive incarnations in infants chosen by the 
Deity was well calculated to give continuity to the institution, 
and it was at once more logical and more respectful to the Divi- 
nity, than the theory of the Ssakya convent, which deprived bim 
of choice, and bound him down to the line of human generation. 








e Properly, as spelt, bKra shiss Juap, we see in (O'Avpmos and our 
Lhun po, “the mountain of grace;” English word dump. 
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Not these two great seats alone, but many other chairs; in Tibet, 
Sikkim, and Mongolia, boast a-divinity incorporate in a succession 
of mortal bodies for their oceupant; but the two chairs more 
immediately connected with,. and spiritually dependent upon, 
the great reformer soon: assumed the pre-eminence, 

We cannot trace the origin of the Tesh&. Lumpo Lamas, but as 
they were incarnations of Tsongkapa, the series) must have com- 
menced soon after his death. Ouly at certain periods of history 
do they become prominent. Their spiritual rank is identical with 
that of the Dalay Lamas, but the Chinese have given the latter 
a political position which ensures his pre-eminent importance. 
Both had at first the title of king (Gyalpo) and both: held Sanads, 
as we should call them, from: the Emperor, but the second 
Lhassa Lama, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, actually 
discharged the functions of temporal ruler, appointing a Depa or 
uiinister, as his co-adjutor. The third Lhassa Lama was famous 
for hisconversion of the Mongols, who had receded from: Buddhism, 
aud adopted ferocious and barbarous ancestral customs. He travelled 
from Lhassa to the countries beyond: the great wall at the invita- 
tion of their Khagan. His path was marked by miracles, and 
his journey blessed with success. From this journey dates the title 
of Dalai (or Ocean) Lama, which is a Mongolian, not a Tibetan, 
word. As if the divinity were iuterfering to bind more closely the 
ties which connected Mongolia with the chair of Lhassa, the next 
lucarnation was found in Mongolia, and in the family of the 
Khagan himself..-The—young Lama was brought to Lhassa 
in his fourteenth year, and consecrated: by the Panchen Rimpoche. 
He died young; and his successor, the fifth of the series, called 
Navang Lobsang, or “ Lord of Speech and of excellent wisdom” 
succeeded in troublesome times. The Ladakis attacked Tibet 
from the west. A native usurper called the ‘[sanpo ruled all 
southern Tibet at Shigartse, perhaps with the support of the 
red faction of Lamas, and Navang Lobsang was forced to: seek 
foreign help. A great army of Calmucks from the shores of the 
Blue Lake entered Tibet, besieged the usurper in Shigartse, and 
slew him. Their leader, Guchi (or Guru Sri), received from 
the Dalai Lama the title of Nomenkhan, (Dharma Raja or 
Defender of the Faith) and as conqueror, formally made over to 
him the temporal sovereignty of 'Pibet. A body of Calmucks were 
left at Dam, north of the capital, for the protection of the Lama, 
and their descendants still occupy that neighbourhood, It was 
this Lama, who built the famous monastery at Potala near Lhassa, 
where his successors have since resided ; and it was he who visited 
China (A.D. 1651) at the invitation of the first Manchu emperor 
the predecessor of the great Kang- hi. 

fhe Manchu emperors seem at this time not to have claimed 
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any right of interference in Tibetan affairs. Frequent embassies 
passed between the emperor and the Dalai Lama, but they related 
rather to the affairs of Mongolia than to those of Tibet; and 
it is easy to conceive that the Dalai Lama’s influence over 
the vast tract of country which had adopted him as spiritual 
guide rendered him an object of peculiar interest to the 
Chinese court. But be was left to administer the government 
of his own country after his own fashion ; and at this time in the 
place of the Deba who, as we have seen, was formerly his co- 
adjutor, we find him nominating an officer called Tisri or Regent. 
At the time of the death of Navang Lobsang the then Regent, a 
powerful and ambitious man,” reputed to be a natural son of the 
Lama, stood at the head of a party, probably consisting mainly of 
members of the hierarchy, whose object was to withstand Chinese 
influence ; and with that view, he had connected himself with 
Galdan, the Dsungarian chief, who had carved himself out a large 
kingdom in the western part of Central Asia, extending from the 
Altai to the Pamir steppe, and from Samarkand to Khamil. - The 
Regent determined, in order to maintain his own power, to conceal 
the Lama’s death, and, succeeded in doing so for sixteen years. 
He represented that the Lama was sunk in contemplation within 
his palace, and actually showed him, or some one representing him, 
on two occasions, to the Chinese ambassadors. <A secret shared in 
by many could not long remain concealed from the keen-witted 
Kang -Hi, who suspected the intrigue from the first ; but it was not 
till after the fall of the Dsungarian kingdom, and till the 
Emperor was on his march towards the borders of Tibet, that 
the Regent admitted the Lama’s death, sixteen years before, 
and gave a public funeral to his remains. Meanwhile he had set 
up a successor, a young man who gave great offence by his 
dissolute habits, which led men to doubt whether he was in very 
truth an incarnation of the Bodhisattva. A jury of Lamas 
was summoned at the Emperor’s instigation, to decide the point; 
the Regent had, however, still sufficient influence to prevent the 
deposition of his nominee, and the jury returned an ambiguous 
verdict. But the Calmuck prince of Dam, who had apparently 
succeeded to his grandfather's position of Nomen Khan or 
Defender of the Faith, disgusted with the profligacy of the 
alleged Head of the Church, and the intrigues of his supporters, 
suddenly fell upon the Regent in Lhassa, put him to death, and 


" And alsoa man of science and tim descripserat, parietes sexdecim 
energy ;—“ universas provincias per- amplissimas Regiarum sedium vesti- 
lustravit ; censum egit ; tributa ex w- vit” Georgi, 329. Csoma mentions 
quo imposuit; vectigalibus wrarium several of his works, on astronomy 
auxit; magnifica edificia construxit; and chronology, medicine, &c., which 
et chorographicis tabulis, quibus are extant, and considered valuable; 
Provincias omnes Jibetanas singilla- Zbetan Grammar, p. 191. 
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made the young Lama acaptive. As he was carried past the 
monastery of Brepung the monks sallied out and recovered him ; 
but the Tartar prince stormed the monastery, carried off the Lama 
to Dam, and there, according to one account, beheaded him, 
(A. D. 1706) with the full concurrence of the Emperor. His 
successor, an adult and consecrated Lama, was forced upon Lhassa 
by the Calmuck Khan, but many, both of the vriests and laymen, 
refused to believe in his genuineness, (for how could the divinity 
have entered the body of a grown-up man?) and a rival Lama 
was set up in the person of a child, Lobsang Kalsang, who fell 
into the Emperor’s power, and was detained by him at Si-ning-fu 
waiting the course of events. 

In 1717 anarmy of the Dsungarians,* still in arms against 
China, and eager to put an end to Chinese influence in Lhassa, 
which they foresaw would lead by means of the Dalai Lama, to 
the extension of Chinese power over all High Asia, crossed the 
wastes around the Tengri Nur, stormed and plundered Lhassa, 
slew the Defender of the Faith, Latsan Khan, and forced his 
nominee Lama, to give up his high position, and retire into the 
monastery from whence he had been taken. The expedition was 
avowedly made on behalf of the large body of Lamas who were 
opposed to China, but the excesses they committed in their lust 
for plunder threw the whole hierarchy for the time on tke side of the 
Kmperor, who forthwith sent an army to Tibet, drove the Dsun- 
garians back to their country, and established Chinese power in 
Lhassa; (A.D. 1720.) From this date the Manchurian dynasty 
never lost its footing in Tibet. The Emperor so far yielded to the 
wishes of the Lamaistic party as to accept their Dalai Lama, the 
prisoner of Si-nivg-fu, who was straightway installed, but he 
appointed a lay governor to manage temporal affairs, with 
provincial vicegerents. As yet we hear nothing of a Chinese 
resident ; the Governor was a Tibetan, and the Vice-Governors 
seem to have belonged to the Nomen Khan's Tartar troops, 
who were possibly dispersed in separate garrisons. throughout 
the country. 

These arrangements dissatisfied the hierarchy, and seven years 
after we find the Dalai Lama at the head of a band of conspirators 
who murdered the Gyalpo or temporal ruler, but were speedily put 
down by a Chinese army, aided by Polonai one of the provincial 
prefects. The Dalai Lama was sent a prisoner into China, a pro- 
Lama appointed in his place ; and Polonai made Governor-General 
under the Chinese authorities. From this date two high Chinese 
officers, called Ampas, were always retained at Lhassa, nominally 








* The Dsungarians are the poopie name of Tibet. Yule, Marco Polo, 
of the left side, as compared with Bar- i, 193. 
cntala, ‘ the right side,’ the old Mongol 
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as advisers of the Dalai Lama and the Governor-General, but in 
reality, perhaps, rather in the position of spies upon them, and 
they were supported by a body of Chinese troops, quartered near 


the capital. 
In 1749 a new and terrible outbreak occurred, which may be 


described as the Tibetan Vespers. The second son of Polonaj 
had succeeded his father as Gyalpo and assassinated his elder 
brother, a mild and unassuming Lama, who ruled the province 
of Ngari. Nominally as a punishment for this crime, but really 
because he had been detected in a conspiracy against the Chinese 
authorities, he was invited by the Ampas to a conference in thie 
Government House and there strangled by their orders. The 
Tartar Pretorians of the guard at once rushed to arms, and aided 
by Tibetan troops, poured through the streets of Lhassa, carrying 
the Gyalpo’s head on a lance, and putting to death every Chinamau 
they met with, The two Ampas were among the first victims 
of their fury. None escaped, except a party of four who were 
out hunting, and who, on their return, learning what had happened, 
arranged for their own safety, and sent the news to the Emperor, 
now the famous Kien-long. A military expedition was, of course, 
at once despatched, the third within thirty years; but the 
Emperor saw the necessity of concession, and he made over the 
Government without reserve, to the Dalai Lama, the same one 
whom his grand-father had imprisoned, giving him four ministers or 
Kahlons, and retaining of course the two Ampas with an increased 
Chinese force. These events rest on the authority of eye witnesses, 
as they happened while the Capuchin missionaries were residing 
at the capital.* The annihilation of the Dsungarian nation, 
which followed not long after, removed the great exciting cause of 
rebellion in Lhassa, and henceforward armed conspiracy against 
the Chinese power was no longer heard of. The Dalai Lama, 
Lobsang Kalsang, the sixth, if we omit the two interpolated and 
unrecognized Lamas, died in 1758. 

His successor was Lobsang Champal, in whose time and by 
whose instigation happened that marvellous return of the Calunucks 
settled in Russian territory on the Volga to the land of their fore- 
fathers on the Ili, which De Quincy has so graphically described. 
It conveys a grand notion of the power of the Dalai Lama, that 
his word could set in motion a tribe located in the heart of Russia 
The few Calmuck families who remain on the Voiga still acknow- 





 Képpen 201. ‘“ Die Wiirde Lama zuriickgegeben,” Georgi (339 
eines Kénigs oder Regenten oder 41) tellsthe story in full, adding (ol 
Grossveziers,—moclte sich derselbe the Emperor) ‘‘ Tum probe intellexit 
bTsan po, ssdeSsrid, Chan, Vang, quam periculosum et fatale esset 4 
u.s. Ww. tituliren, ward ganz abges- sacra civilem potestatem in eo regno 
chafft und die weltliche Gewalt in disjungere.” 
ihrem vollen Umfange dem Dalai 
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ledge his authority, although it is the interest of the Russian 
Government to probibit any public recognition of his functions. 

At this period, the Panchen Rimboche, or Lama of Teshé 
Lunpo, that great spiritual coadjutor of the Dalai Lama, 
emerges more fully than ever before into the light of history. Up 
to this date, he had had apparently no share in the temporal 
power ; and though he was theoretically the equal of the Dalai 
Lama, perhaps even, as the ever-incorporate Tsongkapa, in some 
respects his superior,“ the relations of the Dalai Lama to the 
Tartar tribes, and the importance he thus acquired at the Chinese 
court, gave him a reputation which completely overshadowed that 
of his rival of Tesh Lunpo. The latter, however, at this period 
attracted the attention of the two great neighbouring powers of 
Britain and China ; and while the Emperor, Kien-long now an old 
man, was pressing him to visit the Chinese court, Warren Hastings 
sent an envoy, George Bogle, to Tesh Lunpo to assure the Lama 
of the Governor-General’s good wishes, and confer about the 
affairs of Butan, in which his mediation had been requested. It is 
probable that the personal virtues of the then Lama had secured 
for him a position which had not been enjoyed by bis predecessors ; 
it is certain that both he and his successor were recognized as 
rulers of the part of Tibet nearest to the British possessions, 
perhaps of the province of Tsang, which, according to Mr. Edgar, 
is still administered by their successors. In 1779 the old Lama 
very unwillingly undertook that expedition to China of which the 
particulars have been preserved by Turner, and which, as he antici- 
pated, proved fatal to him. He spent the winter at Kumbum, the 
birthplace of his ancestral self, the great ‘lsongkapa, and his 
progress from thence to the borders of China was like a triumphal 
procession. Mongols, VCalmucks, aud men of all the tribes came 
out to meet him, and went away happy on the receipt of the 
impression of his hand, stained with saffron, upon paper. ‘The 
Emperor treated him with the highest honour ; they marched into 
Pekin together ; his stay in Chiua was one continued festival day ; 
when suddenly he was taken ill with small-pox, and in, spite of all 
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_* Writers not specially versed in tion the most honoured being living in 
history seem often to regard the Teshu the world.” In point of fact, the spiri- 
a as the great spiritual potentate. tual position of the two seems to have 


turner, p. 248, speaks of him as the 
“sovereign Lama,” gp. 273 “ the guar- 
dian of the state and oracle of the 
Lama hierarchy”, Hooker, ii, 177, 
Clearly confounds him with the Dalai 
Lama; he calls him “ the grand Lama 
or everliving Boodh.” ‘ Whether we 
€stimate this man by the number of 
his devotees, or the perfect sincerity 
of their worship, he is without excep- 


been equal; the Dalai Lama conse- 
crated a young Teshu Lama, and vice 
versid. One would have thought that 
the Teshu Lamas would have acted for 
minor Dalai Lamas, but this never 
seemg to have happened, though ac- 
cording to Turner the position was 
coveted by the adherents of the Tesbu 
Lama of bis time. 
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the Emperor's supplications and attentions, in spite of: the 
distribution of large sums in charity, he died at the end of 1789 « 
It has been suggested that he was in fact poisoned by the 
orders of Kien-long, who feared lest the friendship which he 
had formed with Hastings might lead to attacks upon the 
Chinese power in Tibet; but it seems very improbable that Kien- 
long would have taken such a circuitous method of ridding himself 
of a dangerous friend, while the narrative of Purangir, a British 
subject, who accompanied the Lama on his journey, and was 
present during the last scenes, is explicit as to the cause of -his 
death, No doubt the sublime selfishness of the Emperor in com: 
pelling the old man to undertake the fatal journey across snows 
and inhospitable ‘wastes, in order to add lustre to-a birthday 
feast, appeared to himself as to his courtiers an act of bene- 
volence and condescension, and it seems not unlikely that his 
ulterior object was to increase the importance of the Tesh& Lama, 
and thus raise him into a position of rivalry with the Dalai Lama. 
The Dalai Lama at this time, however, was not a person of 
much consequence in Tibet itself; his power was apparently 
usurped by the Geshub Rimbochay or Nomen Khan, an officer 
whose legitimate functions appear to be the management of the 
kingdom during a minority. | 
The rebirth of the Teshu Lama, who died in China, took place 
in the valley of the Painom River, south of TeshG Lunpo, and 
Turner, who was deputed by Warren Hastings to prosecute the 
friendly intercourse which had commenced during the life-time 
of the late Lama, was privileged with an interview at Terpaling 
with the eighteen months old sage, who conducted himself 
with astonishing gravity and propriety.“ His after-history is 
learned from Hue, at the time of whose visit to Tibet he was 
64 years of age, but of remarkable vigour and fine bodily 
presence. His influence was immense, especially with the 
Mongols ; his name was never pronounced, but with joined hands 
and eyes raised to heaven; he was thought to know all 
languages, and to be able to converse with every pilgrim in his own. 








The Tibetan dread of small-pox 
has been noted by many writers; and 
the disease appears to be peculiarly 
fatal to them. Georgi, p. 433, says 
that the frontier Governors had _par- 
ticular orders to prevent contagion 
from spreading into Tibet, and Turner 
p. 219, states that when it breaks out, 
the healthy leave a village and the 
sick are confined within it. This very 
lama once moved his court to Cham- 
naming for fear of infection, and 
Teshu-lunpo was deserted for three 


years—a long quarantine. 

* Astunishing indeed, if he could 
listen to Turner’s harangue without 
a smile; “I briefly said that the 


Governor-General on receiving the 


news of his decease in China, was 
overwhelmed with grief and sorrow, 
and continued to lament his absence 
from the world, until the cloud that 
had overcast the happiness of this 
nation was dispelled by his reappear- 
ance,” &c., &c., pp. 334-5. 
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He had instituted a-fraternity, known as the Kelans, in which: 


he enrolledthe pilgrims from all parts of Asia who visited him, and 


this secret association pictured itself to his ardent imagination as- 


a means for effecting the grandest results. Notin his present 
life would he be the leader of the great movement; but he 
earnestly: expected it m his next transmigration, which was to take 

lace in Dsungariaon the steppes which stretch from beneath 
the Thien Shan mountains. “ Religion ” he believed “ will fail in all 
hearts; only the Kelans will keep alive the sacred spark. China 
will extend her dominion over Tibet; till one day the people 
shall rise as one from slumber, and slay their oppressors to a man; 
old or young, they shall not leave one to tell the tale. The 
Chinese Emperor will re-conquer the country, but it will be only 
fora time;I shall then summon my Kelans; those who are 
dead will come to- life, and all will meet me inthe plains of 
Thien-Shan. I shall arm and organize a vast army, cut the 
Chinese to pieces, conquer first Tibet, then China, then Tartary, 
and lastly, the vast empire of:the Oross. 1 shall be proclaimed 
universal: monarch (Chakravarttin), the Church will raise her head 
and flourish ; magnificent monasteries will rise everywhere, and 
the world will be one fold under one shepherd.” So convinced was 
the old man of the certainty of his grand future, that he devoted 
all his time which could be spared from worship to perfecting 
himself in: military exercises; he was an excellent archer, and 
familiar with the lance and matchlock ; entertained troops of borses 
for his future cavalry,as wellas great numbers of those huge 
Tibetan dogs, which; at once powerful and intelligent, were to 
play an important part in the great army of the Kelans. ‘These 
ideas, adds Huc; had penetrated deeply into the hearts: of the 
masses, especially those who-had been enrolled in the fraternity, 
and he fully: anticipated: that they would at some future time bear 
fruit." As-yet, however, nothing has been. heard of. them. In 
1865, when Major Montgomerie’s pandit visited Teshu-Lunpo he 
had an interview with the Panchen Rimpoche, then a boy of eleven, 
so that the anticipation of a re-birth:in a distant corner of Tartary 
has not been confirmed ; on the other hand there seems no doubt 
of a movement among the Mongols of the Blue Lake, which 
menaces Tibet.. Between Bathang.and the Khokho-Nor lies a 
territory which: the French missionaries call Dergué, and which 
contains: many chiefships having commercial as well as political 
relations with Tibet. These territories were invaded in 1868 by. a 
powerful: band of Mongol horsemen, who put to death all the 
Lamas and all the Tibetan Officers who fell into their hands, except 
two whom they sent:to Lhassa to inform the Dalai Lama that they 
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hoped to pay him a visit shortly, and transplanted more than 3.000 
families to the Khokho-Nor. In 1869, at the time of our latest 
accounts, three bands of Mongols were in motion, one towards the 
north-west of China, one westward, towards the desert of Gobj - 
and the third in the direction of Lhassa. They declared that all 
the signs of the sky indicated that the time of a new Mongol 
migration had arrived ; and all their thoughts were turned towards 
Tibet.“ The informants of the French missionaries may have 
exaggerated the danger ; but we cannot refuse to believe in the 
existence of great uneasiness among the Mongol clans, and in the 
possibility of a raid upon Lhassa, at some not distant time. 

To resume; an event whieh occurred not long after Turner’s 
visit to TeshG-Lunpo—I mean the Gurkha War—soon checked 
the hopes then formed of frequent British intercourse with Tibet. 
The Gurkhas, who were by 1780 masters of the whole Himalaya 
from the Satlaj to the Tista, embroiled themselves with the 
Tibetans, according to their own account, because the latter refused 
to withdraw from circulation debased Nepalese coin ; but according 
to a more probable story, from pure covetousness of the wealth of 
Tibet, which had been described to them in glowing colours bya 
fugitive Tibetan, brother of the TeshG Lama who died in China. 
They made a sudden raid (1791) upon Tesht Lunpo, which they 
sacked, the young Lama with cifficulty escaping aceross the river ; 
and then returned to carry their booty home to Khatmandu. ‘The 
Emperor demanded restitution, and on the refusal of the Nepalese, 
sent an army of 70,000 against them. A fierce battle was fought at 
Tingri-Maidan, and the Nepalese troops were driven from oue fast- 
ness to another through the Himalayas, till at length the Chinese 
army had arrived within a few marches of Khatmandu, when 
peace was solicited and granted, on condition of full restitution 
and an annual tribute. The Chinese occupied a series of military 
posts along the whole Himalayan frontier, and believing that the 
Company had actively assisted the Gurkhas, whose discipline and 
military accoutrements were modelled on ours, henceforth rigidly 
excluded all British subjects from crossing the passes which led 
into their Tibetan dominions. 

These events led also to a further consolidation of Chinese 
power in Tibet. The nomination to administrative posts had been 
previously in the hands of the Lamas ; it was now assumed by the 
Chinese ministers, and arrangements were made by which the 
Chinese authorities had a voice in the election of the incarnations 
of the Dalai and other great Lamas. At the next vacancy, how- 
ever, in the office of Dalai Lama, the formalities of election were 
apparently dispensed witb, as the one candidate showed such 
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* Desgodins, 135-7 from a letter of Tibet, dated 8rd November 1869. 
of Mer, Chauveau, Vicar-Apostolic 
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overwhelmivg proofs of his divinity that be was elected by acclama- 
tion. He died a minor, however, one of the three successive Dalai 
Lamas whom, according to Huc’s account, the Nomen Khan, an 
able and ambitious man, put to death ; one was stabbed ; the next 
killed by the falling in of a roof; the third poisoned with his 
whole family. The Nomen Khan, whose functions would have deter- 
mined with the majority of the Lama, succeeded thus in retaining 
power in his hands for 28 years, (1816-1844). At length the 
four Kahlons, fearing Jest another should be added to the list of 
victims, besought the Panchen Rimboche to ask the Emperor's 
interference ; he did so, and the minister, Ki-chan, who had been 
disgraced by the Emperor for making peace with Her Majesty’s 
Plenipotentiary at Canton, was re-called from banishment, and sent 
to enquire into the conduct of the Nomen Khan, By the aid of 
torture evidence was soon procured; Ki-chan sent in his report, 
and after three months, the people to their great consternation 
found the walls placarded with an imperial edict in three languages, 
on yellow paper, bordered with winged dragons, which condemned 
their ruler to perpetual banishment in the furthest part of Man- 
churia. The utmost agitation prevailed ; the Nomen Khan, a stern 
man, and accused of the gravest of crimes, was loved by few, but 
the Chinese intervention was an unheard-of humiliation, The 
monastery of Sera was devoted to his cause ; fifteen thousand monks 
armed with whatever came to hand precipitated themselves on 
Lhassa with eager cries for vengeance, They rushed first to the 
Chinese Embassy, shouting “ Death to Ki-chan! Death to the 
Chinese,” but the Envoy had hidden himself in the house of the 
Kahlons ; the excited fanatics demanded that he should be made 
over to them; one of the Kahlons was torn to pieces, and the 
other three seriously wounded ; but as night fell the Lamas were 
obliged to give up the strife and returned to Sera. When morning 
came, and they were, ready to renew the attempt, they found the 
plain between Sera and Lhassa filled with Chinese and Tibetan 
soldiers prepared to bar their passage ; they lost heart, and turned 
in quietly to morning service, The Nomen Khan, che fece per 
viltate il gran rifiuto, for if he had put himself at the head of the 
monks, he might have been master of Tibet, quietly left Lhassa 
a few days after for the place of his exile. A successor was chosen 
who was alsoa minor; and the first of the four Kahlons was 
nominated Regent. Huc has left usa very pleasing impression 
of the Regent’s character, and seemed to anticipate great success in 
the mission from his favourable disposition, but Hue and Gabet 
bad scarcely been a month in Lhassa, when they were deported 
by order of Ki-chan. 
For the occurrences since their departure we depend on oral 
information alone. Mr, Edgar’s is apparently the most accurate, 
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but it is supplemented by the statements of the French misionaries, 
For some time back the office of Geshub who is sometimes called 
Women Khan (though the Nomen Khan was, as we have, seen 
v, properly a foreign potentate or general called in to assist the Dalai 
Lama) had been filled by one of the heads of four of the great 
Lhassa monasteries—Chemeling, ‘Fengiling, Ohechooling, and Ken- 
dooling,—who were called the four Lings. The Gesub now exiled 
was the Lama of Chemeling.” Ki-chan and his supporters how- 
ever promulgated an edict of the Dalai Lama and the Emperor 
declaring the four Lings for ever incapable of ‘holding the office of 
Geshub, and Rating Lama, now a minor, who was appointed to the 
post, was represented, as we have seen by Pe-chi, whom Mr. Edgar 
calls the Shete Shaffee. At this time Pe-chi was apparently in 
alliance with the Chinese party and with the monks of some of the 
newer monasteries, especially Bripung, and in opposition to the 
national party represented by the four Lings, The Chinese envoy 
“seems,” says Mr. Edgar, “to have made great changes in the ad- 
ministration of Thibet, to have remodelled the whole of the civil 
offices, to have obtained for the Ampahs the complete control of 
frontier affairs, to have bound over the Thibet Government by 
very stringent agreements to the policy of isolation, and to have 
attempted the formation of something Like a militia.” After some 
time he was made Governor of Szechuen. Then a contest broke 
out between Rating Lama, who had attained his majority, and 
Pe-chi, who was thereby superseded. Of this struggle the 
French missionaries give a curious and cireumstantial account, It 
appears that Pe-chi had become, or perhaps always was in his 
heart, opposed to the Chinese influence, and that the Chinese and 
the lamas of their party quietly set him aside, permitting him to 
retire, with nominal honours, into the country. He remained in 
this honourable exile for four years, during which time he never 
relaxed his efforts to recover power. He secretly by his emissaries 
distributed large sums of money, 80 as to increase the number of 
his adherents ; he even took holy orders,” and party to increase 
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® The four monasteries called the 
lings are all in or near Lhassa, and 
their position is described by the 


Celestial monastery, whese Abbot be- 
came the last regent, has 8000. 
® I have consulted Mr. Edgar on 











Pandit (u. s., pp. 173-4. From the 
history as told above it would seem 
that the monks of these four lamaserais 
were determinedly opposed to Chinese 
influence throughout, and that the 
change effected by Ki-chan removed 
the regency from them to the newer 
lamaserais which are now more im- 
ortant; Bripung, from which the 
ama Rating was chosen to be regent, 


has 7700 monks, and Galdav; the 





this point, and he knows nothing of 
Shete Shaffee having adopted the 
priesthood, Mr. Edgar's information 
is generally remarkably correct, and 
the matter must be left in doubt; but 
the assumptior of the priesthood late 
in life is not without precedent. The 
Pandit is very confused in his accouut 
of these transactions, and confounds 
the struggle with the Chemeling lama 


described by Huc, with the struggle 
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his reputation, partly to conceal his purposes, spent his time, so far 
as men could see, in turning the prayer-wheel and reading books 
of devotion. The opportunity soon came; the rebellions in 
Western China had the effect of stopping the pensions sent by the 
Emperor for certain Lamas, who demanded them from the Gesub ; 
he, being without funds, referred the malcontents to the Ampas, 
who were forced to conceal themselves in the Embassy ; the Lamas, 
thus thwarted, revolted against the Gesub ; he fled to Pekin, and 
a civil war ensued between his party, apparently the Bripung 
monks, and the revolted Lamas. Now was Pe-chi’s time, his name 
was on every one’s lips, and the Ampahs themselves sent for him, 
as the only man who could restore peace. He thus became Gesub; 
he did restore peace, but it was by energetic action ; he rooted out 
the adherents of the prévious Gesub, that is, the Chinese party 
among the Lamas, putting many to death, and seuding others into 
exe, and even cowed the Ampas, assuring them that he could 
govern without their help; and in 1864 he ruled Lhassa with 
undisputed power. His reign was marked by more than one 
external war; with the Chantoui, independent Tibetans on the 
borders of Szechuen ; with the Gurkhas, who attempted an inva- 
sion, but whom he resisted successfully, taking several guns, 

The accounts of what happened after his death, for it seems 
certain that he was dead in 1869, vary considerably ; the mis- 
sicnaries say that Rating Lama returned from China, and after 
another severe contest with the lamaserais of Lhassa, probably 
the four Lings, obtamed the victory, and beheaded their chiefs, 
order being thus re-established for the time. But there is little 
doubt that Rating Lama died in China; and Mr. Edgar was 
distinctly informed that Pe-chi, or Shete Shaffee, was succeeded 
as Geshub by the aged Lama of Galdan,a man of great repute 
for learmmg and piety. On his death, which happened quite 
lately, tke Dalai Lama, the intelligent boy of thirteen who was 
seen by the nameless Pandit in 1865, and who has now attained 
his majority, assumed the reins of power himself, as he was 
constitutionally entitled to do under the arrangements made by 
Kien-long in 1750. At present therefore there is no such officer 
as the Gesaub or “ king of Tibet,” who was in fact merely the ruler 
during a minority, and it is only because by chance or crime, from 
1805 to the present time, the Dalai Lama has always been a minor, 
that the Geshub’s office obtained the importance which it has lately 
possessed. I lay stress upon this because it has been represented 
that the assumption of secular power by the Dalai Lama, of which 
Mr. Edgar entertains no doubt;-is in some sort an indication of the 
decline of Chinese influence. There may have been such a 
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decline, but it probably dates a little further back, and arises from 
the numerous rebellions in the western provinces of China which 
have prevented regular and constant communication with Tibet 
The French missionaries explicitly assert that the revolution by 
which Shete Shaffee became master of Tibet was brought about - 
this failure of communication, and we have seen the high-handed 
way in which he dealt with the Ampas,—a line which he could 
hardly have taken while Chinese influence was flourishing in the 
west. At this moment, when the Panthay insurrection has been 
suppressed, when China is according to the latest intelligence 
busy about the rectification of her frontiers on the side of Kashgar 
it is not very likely that absolute independence will be accorded 
to Tibet. Aud it has never been the policy of China to interfere 
minutely with Tibetan affairs ; her great objects are two, to defend 
the frontiers, and, with an eye to commerce, to exclude Europeans 
from the country. In respect of internal administration, it has 
always been her interest, for obvious reasons to support the 
Dalai Lama, and to aggrandize his position as much as possible; 
so that the change by which the Lama has obtained personal 
power in Tibet has probably been carried out with the full concur- 
rence of the Chinese authorities. The two points which are of 
most importance in the present state of Tibetan politics, are firstly 
the movements of the Mongols of Khokho-Nor, which may or 
may not have any connexion with the anticipations of the Panchen 
Rimboche as described by Huc (probably not, for the missionaries 
represent the Mongol movements to be dissociated from, and 
hostile to, Lamaism); and the widespread belief testified to by 
the Pandit that the soul of the Dalai Lama is privileged to 
transmigrate thirteen times. The present Lama is said to be the 
thirteenth, and it is possible, therefore, that if Chinese influence 
be not actively exerted for his re-appearance, he may be the 
last of the series.” 
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5. The list of the Dalai Lamas is 
as follows :— 

1, dGe ‘dun grub pa; after Tsong- 

.  kapa’s death In 1419. 

2. dGe ‘dun rGya mThso, 1476. 

3. bSsod namss rGya mThso, 1543, 
(the first called Dalai Lama.) 

. 4 YontanrGya mThso, 1588; (born 
in Mongolia.) 

5. Ngag dBang bLo bSang rGya 
mThso, 1617-1682. 
(Interregnum, with two preten- 

ders, of whom one is counted by M. 
Desgodins as the sixth Lama.) 

6. bSang ssKal bSang rGya mThso, 

1706-1758. 





7. bLo bSang‘ Dscham dPal rGya 
mThso, 1758-1805, 

8. Lung rTogss rGya mThso, 1805- 
1815, murdered by the Regent. 

9. Thsul khrimss rGya mThso, 
murdered in 1837. 

10. Between the last two there 
must have been another Lama mur- 
dered in his minority ; Huc is distinct 
about three, but names no names. 

11. dGe dMure (?) rGya m Thso of 
Képpen, Kar-djou-guia-tso of Des- 
godins ; he died in 1855, after having 
lost the use of his limbs. This was 
the Lama in Huc’s time. 

12, Name not known; said to have 
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The Chinese troops in Tibet consist, according to the latest 
accounts, of about 4,000 only, distributed along the frontier, and at 
Lhassa and ‘Tesh Lunpo.* They form also the postal service, 
and are undor two tong-lings or colonels, one at Tsiamdo on the 
eastern frontier, and the other at Lhassa, but these officers have 
none except purely departmental functions. A small Civil Service 
is maintained for postal services, the administration of frontier 
provinces and so on ; but the whole Chinese garrison of Tibet is 
too small to undertake any of the diities of Government proper 
or to resist an armed rising. The Tibetans could, with little diffi- 
culty, cut up the whole Chinese force, and assert their independence ; 
and that they have not done so, may be ascribed to one or all of three 
causes, namely, firstly, their belief in the reserve power of China, 
as displayed frequently in the history of Tibet, and notably after 
the vespers of 1749; secondly, the motives which induce the Dalai 
Lama and the principal Lamas and ministers to support Chinese 
power, namely, actual pensions paid by China to each, and in the 
ease of the Dalai Lama, an immeasurable fund of -influence 
exerted on the Mongolian tribes, who largely support the Lamas’ 
dignity by their offerings. If Tibet were cut off from China it 

would be the natural policy of the latter to decree the re-birth of 
the Lama in one of the great northern monasteries, or to transfer 
his functions to one of the powerful Mongolian Lamas incarnate. 
The third ground is what 1 have already referred to, the actual 
independence of Tibet in all but foreign relations, and the absten- 
tion of the Chinese.. from_direct interference with Government. 
Tibet would gain nothing by the change except the admission 
of Europeans—a problematical benefit from a Tibetan point of 
view. 

The space I have at my disposal does not allow me to enter into 
details on the charaeter of the Tibetans, their manners, institu- 
tions, and social customs, of which some notion may be derived 











been born in 1856 (which agrees with 
the Pandit’s statement of his age) 
“c’est-A-dire & méme anne que 
le fils de Napoleon III, et que 
Pempereur actuel de la Chine.” 

See Képpen 235-6, and Desgodins, 
216-9; the present Lama is thus the 
twelfth, not the thirteenth, unless one 
of the pretenders be counted. 

*® Desgodins, 204-9, confirmed by 
Edgar, p. 47. The postal dutiesappear 
terrible. Montgomerie p. 149, “ The 
porcts said these men always loeked 
laggard and worn. ‘They have to 
ride the whole distance continuously 
without stopping either by night or 


day except to eat food and change 
horses. In order to make sure that 
they never take off their clothes, the 
breast fastening of their over-coat 
is sealed, and no one is allowed to 
bieak tke seal, except the officer to 
whom the messenger is sent. The 
Pandit says he saw several of the 
messengers arrive at the end of their 
800 miles’ ride. Their faces were 
cracked, their eyes bloodshot and 
sunken, and their bodies eaten by 
lice into large raws.” A __ special 
messenger does the 800 miles in 22 
days on the average; an ordinary 
messenger takes 30. 
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from the pages of the Abbé Huc; but I must devote a few con. 
cluding words to the known facts on the subject of trade.® 

The Tibetans are eminently a commercial: people, and it is stated: 
that every person in authority, including even the Chief Lamas 
of the monasteries, keeps an agent and: carries on trade on his 
own account, Besides this, a large number of Mussulman traders 
from Kashmir are located in the eapital. The inhospitable nature 
of the country, which produces few articles that: are required by the 
rest of the world, makes: bullion an important article of export, 
and there is no doubt that with a more careful exploitation of the 
mines of silver and gold which abound in Tibet, commercial: 
transactions would assume larger proportions. Silver especially 
seems to be frequent even near Lhassa, but the authorities prohibit 
the working of the mines, it is said from a superstition that’ it 


would bring impoverishment to the country, and cause the men to 


degenerate. There is no prohibition against working the gold 
mines ; and those of Thok Jalung in 32° 30’ N, latitude, north of 
Kailas, and under the still loftier peaks of Aling Gangri, are said 
to be especially produetive. 

The commeree of Tibet with China is carried on almost entirely 
along the great road between Tatsianlu and Lhassa. The Chinese 
import into Tibet tea, cotton fabrics, thread, porcelains, and Yunan 
ponies, and receive from Tibet silver, salt, blankets and other 
woollen goods, furs, drugs, and musk. Brick-tea is the especial article 
of import from this side. It is made mostly in the neighbourhood of 
Ya-tsow in Szeehuan from a hedgerow tree fifteen feet high, with 
a large and coarse leaf.* The packet of four bricks (weighing 5 
tbs. each) is bought at Tatsten-lu for about six and fourpence ; it 
sells at Lhassa for £1-4 to £1-8, and at a much greater sum in the 
districts which lie off the grand road. It is clear, therefore, that our 
Darjeeling planters could supply Lhassa with tea which would 
undersell the Chinese tea at a very considerable profit, and 
could make a still larger profit by supplying the country which 
lies between Lhassa and the frontier of Sikkim. The better teas 
are seldom imported, and they cost about two rupees a pound at 








8 On the whole subject of trade, 
the information given by the Abbé 
Desgodins, . 278-320, is of great 
importance. "Demaus also Edgar pp. 
48-53. For mines, see Desgodins, 
268, 293-7; and a letter of Mer. 
Chauveau to the Editor of the Zndo- 
European Correspondence translated 
on pp. 333-9; also Montgomerie’s 
Report of the Trans-Himalayan 
Exploration during 1857, in J. &. 
Geogr. S. xxxix. 146-15. Gold mines 
seem to spread for a vast distance 


along the low country north of the 
Brahmaputra. 

4 Cooper, o.c:, p 17%. A Times 
writer speaks of tea grown in Tibet,— 
“Tea grown” exclaims Lord Strang- 
ford ‘* at an average level of 14,000 feet 
above the sea ! Tea for the use of the 
Alpine Club grown on the Grands 
Mulets after that ; tea (green, of course) 
in Greenland; ... alrussian tea 
from America; cheap Labrador te? 
for the working man—but no more 


of this.” Selected Writings, II, 248. 
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Lhassa. M. Desgodins calculates the annual supply of tea at 
about six millions of pounds, producing not less than an income 
of £300,000. Chinese cottons are largely imported into Eastern 
Tibet, but at Lhassa their place is supplied by Indian goods. Silks 
of good striking colours sell at about their weight in silver, and 
are generally brought from the north of China through the Khokho- 
Nor country. 

China imports from Tibet a large quantity of silver, including 
great numbers of- English rupees melted down into ingots. * 
Some of this finds its way through Ladak, but a large quan- 
tity passes into Tibet from Assam, by the Towang route, as the 
Tibetans who come down to our frontier fairs for trade generally 
take money in exchange for their goods. ‘The inhabitants of the 
mountainous country of Szechuen clothe themselves to a great 
extent in Tibetan blankets. ‘Tibetan inusk is much esteemed in 
China, and there is a great demand for it, but it reaches the sea- 
coast in a very adulterated state ; the best musk is said to be that 
produced in the Mishmi country, and this trade, at least, 6ught to 
come into our own hands. Salt is abundant in all parts of Tibet, 
and is produced by solar evaporation in shallow pits. Tibet supplies 
part of Szechuen, the whole of Yunan, and all the wild tribes 
along the Lou-tse-kiang and in the north of Birma. 

Of the trade with the north we know very little. The Pandit 
states that from Jelung in Tartary are brought gold lace, silks, 
precious gems, carpets of a superior manufacture, horse saddles, 
korses, and a very large kind-of dumba sheep. . 

Between Tibet and India there is a considerable trade through 
Kashmir and Ladakh ; some also passes through Nepal and Bhotan, 
especially Towang to the east, where Tibetan territory actually 
marches with our frontiers. English woollen cloths are much 
sought after in Tibet, but they have apparently to contend with 
importations from Russia, M. Desgodins saw numerous packets 
on their way to the salt works wrapped in wax-cloths bearing the 
name of a Halifax maker, and he says they appear made expressly 
for ‘Tibet, where they sell well, though the quality is but mediocre. 
The people are used to European sizes, and the cost is 20 to 40 
francs a square piece of the whole breadth. Scarlet is the favourite 
colour; green and violet are notso much in demand; a golden 
yellow would fetch a good price. The scarlet cloth is used for 
shawls, dresses, borders of carpets, and linings for boots and saddles, 
Flowered calicos, both Indian and European, are also much 
used for lining walls. The missionaries frequently found tin- 
plates evidently of English manufacture. “The demand for 








“And also in their original whose effigy they take for that of the 
shape. The Tibetans prefer the coins Grand Lama, 
ofthe Queen as Empress of India, 
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indigo” says Mr. Edgar “is very great, and the profit on it 
is greater than that on any other import, varying from 50 to 100 
per cent on the cost of importing the article. This is accounted 
for by an alleged difficulty in getting it in small quantities from 
the producers, which creates a practical monopoly in favour of 
traders with what is for Tibet, a large capital, while the use of 
the dye is universal in the country.” Corals also form a large 
item of the Indian imports ; the preference is for round grains 
pierced, or oval grains with the ends truncated, and pierced through 
the length ; a piece as large as a pea fetches its weight in gold, 
and the price augments with the size; the darkest colours are 
the most esteemed. Turquoises and other precious stones, and 
pearls, are much imported. Rice is mainly imported for the use 
of the Chinese residents. 

The chief exports from Tibet by the Nepal and Ladakh routes 
are blankets, musk, yaks’ tails, borax, ponies, gold and silver, 
Lhe Kashmir merchants almost always pay in bullion for the 
articles imported by them, and much of the silver is that which 
has entered Tibet by the Towang route. Tea is brought into 
Darjiling from Tibet for the use of the natives—a fact which does 
not tell for the enterprise of our planters. Tibetan salt also 
is sold in the market at Rs. 2 a maund less than the price of 
sea-borne salt; but the demand will probably cease with the 
opening of the railway. Coarse blankets command a good sale 
in Daérjiling, and musk, chowries, and silk piece-goods also enter 
our frontier. 

If a good frontier road were opened through Sikkim, Mr. Edgar 
believes that large quantities of cows and sheep, gh¢ and wool 
would find their way into India, The real wealth of Tibet 
consists in its herds and flocks; and its mutton is said to be 
the best in the world. All traffic is at present taken on Bhutias 
backs ; but Sir George Campbell has pressed for a, road, and was 
of opinion that a line into the Chumbi Valley, that outlying spur 
ef Tibetan territory which stretches between Sikkim and Butan, 
would be the best for traffic, and would give Europeans an 
epportunity of visiting Tibet; the change from moist Bengal 
into the dry plateau climate could not but be beneficial. He has 
also requested the Government of India, now that the Chinese 
Emperor is of age, to press for a re-consideration of the exclusion 
policy, remarking that if the road were opened it would “ only be 
used by grain traders, and by responsible Government servants, of 
travellers, under the control of Government, going in search of 
information or for change of climate.” There is no doubt that 
such a road would greatly facilitate trade, but it may be permitted 
me to question whether the Chinese spirit of exclusion is likely 1 
be relaxed, in order that we may supply the Tibetans with 
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Darjiling-made tea, and so cut off a large item of Chiuese trade. 
The one point on which the Chinese authorities insist, and on which 
it is of no use to argue with. them, is that the Lamaistic religion 
would suffer from our presence in China; the Dalai Lama is, as 
I have often said, a functionary of the greatest importanee in the 
imperial management of Mongolia, and although the Tibetans 
themselves have apparently no objection to our presence, as is 
gathered from the history of Huc’s residence in Lhassa, and from ail 
the statements they make to our frontier officers, yet it suits the 
Chinese to insist that the Tibetans fear the visits of Europeans. 
The letter to the Sikkim Raja protesting against Mr. Edgar’s 
entry into Tibet was addressed, not by the Dalai Lama or the 
Gyalpo, but by the two Ampahs or Chinese ministers; and the 
representation to the Emperor against Mr. Cooper’s visit emanated 
also from the Chinese authorities ; but the latter letter throws the 
whole onus of the prohibition upon the “ obstinate and determined 
character” of the Lamas.% 

I had intended to give a mere review of Mr. Edgar’s interesting 
and suggestive report; but the interest of the subject has led 
me beyond these bounds, and asI have not been able to find 
a correct sketch of Tibetan history in any English book, I have 
done my best to supply the deficiency. I have endeavoured for 
the most part to confine myself to information which is not 
accessible in any of the ordinary English sources, and trust that 
short-comings may be pardoned in a paper prepared under the 
pressure of official duties, and under circumstances which neces- 
sitated very hasty-work. In conclusion, I must express the hope 
that Mr. Edgar, whose position on the frontier gives him ample 
opportunities for enquiry, and whose culture and inteiligence 
exceptionally qualify him for the task, will not relax his efforts 
to obtain information on the points on which our knowledge is 
still deficient, and will successfully treat the subject which I have 
only roughly dealt with. 


#79 


WILFRED L. HEELEY. 








® Seep. 17 0f Mr. Edgar’s Report ; 
also Cooper, pp. 468-71. “In the 25th 
year of Tookuang (1846) two English- 
men (what an affront to Huc and 
Gabet !) suddenly made their appear- 
ance in Tibet, and were immediately 
sent back to the place from whence 
they set out by His Excellency Kie- 
Shew. The coming of these persons 


at once offended all the tutelary 
deities of Tibet: year after year the 
people were afflicted with various 
sicknesses, the horses and cattle were 
struck with epidemics, the lansd was 
ravaged by locusts, the crop were 
deficient, and the country in many 
ways suffered injury.” 
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Art. VIII.—RUSTIC BENGAL. 





I—THE VILLAGE. 
S* H. MAINE'S “ Village Communities” and other recently 
< . 


published books, have served to make widely known in 
England the important place which the “ village” holds in Indian 
Political Economy, and it may not be without use to endeavour to 
describe for English readers even in this country a type specimen 
of an agricultural village as it exists in Bengal at the present day ; 
for it differs as much from an English village, as two things bear- 
ivg the same designation can well be conceived to differ. 

There is but one form of landscape to be seen in deltaic Bengal 
and that a very simple one. From the sea line of the Sunder- 
bunds on the South, to the curve which passing through Dacca, 
Pubna, Moorsheedabad, forms the lower boundary of the red 
land of the North, the whole country is almost a perfectly level 
alluvial plain., It exhibits generally large open spaces—sometimes 
very large—limited to the eye by. heavy masses of foliage, These 
open spaces, during the height of the South-West Monsoon, are 
more or less covered with water; at the end of the rains by 
green waving swarths of rice; and in the dry season are to a 
large extent fallow ground, varied by plots of the different cold 
weather (or rabt) crops. 

There exist almost no roads ; that is to say, except a few trunk 
roads of communication between the capital and the district 
towns, there are almost none of the European sort, only irregular 
tracts, sometimes traversable by wheels, along the balks (or ails) 
which divide and sub-divide the soil into small cultivated patches 
or khéts. The few other roads which do exist, are hachcha, w., 
unmetalled, and pretty nearly useless except in the dry season.* 

The function of main roads as the means of locomotion and 
carriage of goods is performed in a large part of Bengal by innv- 
merable éhals or canals, which branching out from the great rivers 
Hooghly, Ganges, Pudda, Megna, &c., intersect the country ia all 
directions. Boat travelling upon them is somewhat monotonous, 
inasmuch as the banks are almost uniformly of bare, greasy, 
mud high enough above the water, at other times than during 
the rains, to shut out from view all that is not placed immediately 





* On the relatively high land of about the large villages, though even 
West Bengal, which lies outside the these are often not fitted for wheel 
delta and below the ghdts, something ‘traffic. The description in the text 
like roads may be seen through and is intended for the delta alone. 
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on their upper margin. But now and then extremely pretty 
scenes occur, Where mango topes and bamboo clumps, straggling 
with broken front over and along the top, partially disclose the 
picturesque dwellings which are clustered beneath their shade. 
River craft of elegant shape and quaintly loaded cargoes are 
drawn to the ghdt, as the sloping ramp is called, or are moored 
in the water way ; and at the bathing hour of early noon the 
shallower water becomes alive with groups of men, women and 
children immersed to the waist, and performing their daily ablu- 
tions in truly oriental fashion. 

Whether a village is thus placed on the high bank of a khal, 
or is situated inland, it invariably stands on relatively elevated 
ground above reach of the waters which clothe the Bengal world 
annually during the period of rains, and is almost as invariably 
hidden, so to speak, dwelling by dwelling in the midst of jungle. 
In fact the masses of seemingly forest growth, which appear to 
bound the open spaces of the ordinary landscape, are commonly 
but villages in a pleasant disguise. | 

These can be approached on every side across the khéts by 
passing along the dividing (ad/s) balks. No trace of a street or 
of any order in the arrangement of the houses is usually to be 
discerned in them. 

Perhaps, it would be correct to say that there are no houses in 
the European sense; each dwelling is a small group of huts 
generally four, and is conveniently termed a homestead. This is 
the unit of the material, out of which every village is constructed, 
and therefore merits a particular description. 

The site of the group is a very carefully levelled platform, raised 
somewhat-above the general elevation of the village land, roughly 
square in outline and containing say about 800 or 1,000 square 
yards in area. The huts of which the homestead is composed are 
made of bamboo and matting, or of bamboo wattled and plastered 
over with mua, sometimes of mud alone, the floor of the structure 
being again raised of mud above the level of the platform. Kach 
isone apartment only about 20 feet long and 10 or 15 feet wide, 
commonly without a window; the side walls are low, the roof is 
high peaked, with gracefully curved ridge, and is thatched with 
a jungle grass; the eaves project considerably, thus forming low 
verandahs on the back and front of the hut. These huts are 
ranged on the sides of the platform facing inwards, and though 
they seldom touch one another at the ends, yet they do ina 
manner shut in the interior space, which thus constitutes a 
convenient place for the performance of various household opera- 
tions and may be termed the- bouse-space ; the native name for it 
Is uthan. It is here that the children gambol and bask, seeds 
are spread to dry, the old women sit and spin ; and so on. 
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The principal hut often has, in addition to the door which opens 
on this interior quadrangle or house-space, a second door and well- 
kept verandah on the opposite side opening on the path, by which 
the dwelling can be best approached. This is the baitakhéna 
(sitting room) and is the place where strangers, or men not belong- 
ing to the family are received. It is also very commonly the 
sleeping place of the male members of the family at night. The 
mud floor of the hut or verandah spread with a mat is all the 
accommodation needed for this purpose; though the head of the 
house or other favoured individual may afford himself the luxury 
of a charpoy, which is simply sacking, or a coarsely made web 
of tape or cord, stretched across a rude four-legged frame of wood. 
The hut, which stands on the further side of the quadrangle, facing 
the battakhdéna, is appropriated to the women and children, one 
of the two others contains the chula or mud fireplace and serves the 
purpose of kitchen, and the fourth is a gola or store-room of grain. 
In one of the huts, whether in the quadrangle or outside, will be the 
dhenkhi and that hut generally goes by the name of dhenkhi- 
ghar. The dhenki is an indispensable domestic utensil, a very 
large pestie and mortar, the main purpose of which is to husk 
rice. The mortar is commonly a vessel excavated out of a log 
of wood, and is sunk in the ground; the pestle is the hammer 
head (also wooden) of a horizontal lever bar whieh works on a 
low post or support, and the other arm of which is depressed by 
one or two women applying their weight to it; upon their 
relieving this arm of their weight the hammer falling pounds the 
pom in the mortar, and by the continuance of this operation the 

usk of the grain is rubbed off. Paddy, the grain of rice, somewhat 
remotely resembles barley, and must be husked before it can be 
eaten. It is surprising how effectively the dhenki attains its object. 

If the family is more than ordinarily well off, the house group 
may contain more than four huts; there will often be a hut or 
shed open at the sides in which the cattle are tethered, carrying 
on a frail loft the primitive plough and other small implements 
of husbandry : also in Hindu houses a thakurbari, or hut in which 
the figure of the family deity or patron saint is preserved. 

When the number of huts exceeds four in all, one or more as the 
bullockshed, gola, &c., or even the dhenki-ghar will commonly be 
situated outside the quadrangle, perhaps in front of or near to 
a corner. 

The homestead platform is generally surrounded in an irregular 
manner by large trees, such as mango, pipal, palms, In small 
clearings among thesea few herbs and vegetables are grown for 
family use in the curry. And the whole area or compound 
which belongs to the homestead is marked off from its neighbours, 
generally in some very obscure manner by most rude metes and 
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bounds; though very rarely a tolerably neat fence of some sort 
may be met with. The women of the family keep the hardened 
mud floor of the house-space, of the principal huts and of the 
verandahs, scrupulously clean, and often adorn the front wall of the 
baitakhana with grotesque figuresin chalk. But as a rule, the 
remainder of the homestead compound is in a most neglected dirty 
condition ; even the small vegetable plots are commonly little 
more than irregular scratchings in the midst of low jungle under- 
growth. There is nothing resembling a well-kept garden and there 
are no flowers. The modern Bengali has a very imperfect appre- 
ciation of neatness under any circumstances and is absolutely 
incapable unassisted of drawing either a straight line or an evenly 
curved line; the traces left by his plough, the edges of his little 
fields, the rows of his planted paddy, &c., exhibit as little order or 
method as the marks of the famous inked spider legs across the 
sheet of paper. 

The ordinary agricultural village of Bengal is but a closely 
packed aggregate of such homesteads as that just-described differ- 
ing from each other only in small particulars according to the 
means and occupations of their owners, and more or less concealed 
among the trees of their compounds. There is too, here and there, 
waste land in the shape of unoccupied sites for dwellings, and also 
tanks or ponds of water in the excavations, which furnished the 
earth for the construction of the homestead, platforms, &c. 

These tanks are often rich in all sorts of abominations overhung 
with jungle, and surface-covered with shiny pond-weed ; but they 
are nevertheless among the most precious possessions of the village. 
The people bathe there, cleanse their body cloths, get their 
drinking water and even catch fish in them. For, it should be 
mentioned that in Bengal every pool of water swarms with fish, 
small or great; the very ditches, gutters and hollows which have 
been dried up for months, on the first heavy downfall filling them, 
turn out to be complete preserves of little fish‘and it is strange 
on such an occasion to see men, women and children on all sides 
with every conceivable form of net straining the waters for their 
scaly prey. Sometimes a fortunate or a wealthy ryot hasa tank 
attached to his homestead, all his own, to which his neighbours 
have no right to resort. 

To find a particular dwelling among such a cluster as this is 
an almost impossible task for a stranger. The narrow paths, 
which threading deviously in and out between the scarcely dis- 
tinguished compounds, passing under trees and over mounds 
around the tanks and cross the rare maiddn (green) answer to 
the streets and lanes of an English village, but in truth they 
constitute a labyrinth, of which none but the initiated are in 
possession of the clue, 
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The land which the cultivators of the village, ie. the bulk 
of the inhabitants, till, is a portion of the lower lying plain outside 
and around the village. The family of a homestead which may 
consist of a father and sons, or of brothers or of cousins, usually 
cultivates from 2 to 10 acres in the whole, made up of: several] 
plots, which often lie at some distance from one another. The 
men go out to their work at daybreak, plough on shoulder 
driving their cattle before them along the nearest village path 
which leads to the open ; sometimes they return at noon for a meal 
and a bathe in the tank, and afterwards go outa second time to 
their work, but oftener they remain out till the afternoon, having 
some food brought to them about midday by the children. One 
man and his young son (ten or twelve years old) with a plough 
aud a pair of oxen will cultivate as much as three acres, and so on 
in proportion.* There is no purely agricultural labouring class as 
we English know it. Small cultivators and the superfluous hands 
of a family will work spare times for hire on their neighbours’ 
land, and in some villages where the occupation of a caste, say the. 
weavers caste, has died a natural death, the members, forced to 
earn their livelihood by manual labour, amongst other employments 
take to labour on the land for wages. For the harvest a some- 
what peculiar arrangement is often made. The paddy grown on 
land in one situation will ripen somewhat later or earlier than 
paddy grown under slightly different circumstances, -+ and so small 
gangs of cultivators from one village or district will go to help the 
cultivators of a distant village to cut their paddy, this assistance 
being returned if needed. The remuneration received for this work is 
usually one bundle out of every five, or out of every seven, that 
are cut. The foreigners build a mat hut: for themselves in the 
harvest field, extemporize a threshing-floor and after having com- 
pleted their service carry home their bags of grain. The large 
topic of agricultural cultivation and landholding will be treated of 
in a later page. 

_+ Perhaps the most striking feature apparent in the village com- 

munity, as seen by the European eye, is the seeming uniformity 
in the ways and manners of the daily life of all the component 
classes, a uniformity which from its comprehensiveness indicates a 
low level of refinement. From one end to the other of the village 
the homestead presents scarcely any variation of particular, 
whether the occupant be a poor ryot or a comparatively wealthy 
mahdjan or trader, and its furniture is pretty nearly as meagre in 
the one case as in the other. Sometimes the house of the 








* Perhaps even more, with the aid in which they are reaped or gathered 
received in reaping, &c. as Bhadouwi, Kharif, Rabi, and 


+ Crops are known by designations these respectively depend upon the 
drawn from the months or seasons season of sowing, 
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wealthier and more influential man is pakka or brick built, but it is 
seldom on this account superior in appearance to the thatched 
bamboo homestead of his neighbour. On the contrary, it is 
generally out of repair and partially broken down _ Its plan is 
quadrangular, like that of ‘the homestead, with a similar arrange- 
ment of offices, and being closed in with its own walls is, as a rule, 
very dismal aud dirty on the inside. The interior courtyard by its 
untidivess and unkempt aspect, commonly offers a striking con- 
trast to the wholesome cleanliness of the open homestead uthun. 
Little more is to be found in the front apartment than iu the 
baitukhana hut of the peasant, if he has one. Probably the one 
man will have finer and more numerous body cloths than the other 
and better blankets; his cooking utensils and other domestic 
articles (very few in all) may be of brass instead of earthenware, 
his hukhus of metal, or even silver-mounted, instead of a cocoa- 
nut shell—his women will wear richer and a greater quantity of 
ornaments than the women of his neighbour. He may havea 
wooden gadhi (takhtaposh) or low platform in his receiving room, 
on which he and his guests or clients may sit cross-legged, slightly 
raised above the earthen floor. He may have a richly carved in 
place of a plain, sanduk, or strong box, for the custody of his 
valuables, or even a plurality of them. But both households wilt 
conform to the same general habits of life, and those very primi- 
tive. The food of the two is pretty much alike, rice in some form 
or another, and curry ; and this is eaten by taking it out of the 
platter or off the plantain leaf with the fingers. The appliances of 
a slightly advanced stage of manners such as anything in the 
shape of knives and forks and spoons for eating purposes, tables, 
chairs, &c., are almost unknown. 

At home, and while at work, most men go naked, all but the 
dhott or loin cloth, and very commonly children of both sexes up 
to the age of six or seven years are absolutely naked. In Europe, 
as men rise above the poorer classes in means, tiiey apply their 
savings in the first instance to the increase of personal comfort, 
convenience, the better keeping of their houses, and its mcidents, 
the garden, &c. This appears not to be the case in Bengal to any 
great extent. Often the foreigner’s eye can detect but little 
distinction between the homesteads and surroundings of the almost 
pauper peasant and those of the retired well-to-do tradesman. 
The mode in which the possession of wealth is made apparent, is 
ordinarily by the expenditure of money at family ceremonies, such 
as marriages, shraddhaus (funeral obsequies) and readings of 
national and religious epics, the Bhagbut, Ramayan, and so on, 
On the occasions of shudis and shraddhas the cost is in the prepar- 
ation and purchase of offerings, presents and payments to Brahman 
Priests, presents to, and the feeding of, Brahmans generally. 
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For the readings, the Brahman narrator (kathak) is paid 
very highly, and both he and his audience are sometimes main- 
tained for several days by the employer. Then certain religious 
festivals are kept annually by such families as can afford to do so, 
In particular Kali’s in Kartik (October) Laksmi’s at about the 
same time and Saraswati’s or Sri Panchami’s in Magh (end of 
January). And ceremonies in horour of Durga are commouly 
performed by well-to-do people. At these times, rich families 
spend very large sums of money, indeed, The social respect, 
which is everywhere commanded by the possession of wealth, 
seems to be meted out in Bengal very much according to the mode 
or degree .of magnificence with which these semi-public family 
duties are performed, and thus it happens that even in the most 
out-of-the-way agricultural village, such small ostentation in this 
way as can be attained unto, is the first aim of the petty capitalist 
in preference to any effort at improving the conditions of his daily 
life. The people are still in a stage of civilization, in which the 
advantages of refinement and convenience in the manner of living 
are unfelt, and the exciting pleasures of the spectacle all powerful, 
_ In village families, the women are almost all alike absolutely 
ignorant and superstitious, Their dress is a coarse cloth with rude 
ornaments on their arms and aokles. They do all the menial work 
of the household, even when the family ranks among the better 
classes. Their habit of going daily to the tanks to fetch water 
and for washing gives them opportunity for gossip and searching 
of reputations which is seldom lost and often produces a bitter 
fruit. The religious creed of both men and women is most crude 
and ill formed, at best a tanglea tissue of mythological fable. 
Such worship as is not vicarious, is fetish and deprecatory 
in its object. Women especially, probably from their greater 
ignorance and restrained condition of life, are disposed to 
attribute even common incidents to the agency of invisible 
beings. There are for them jungle spirits, and river spirits, head- 
less spirits, six-handed goddesses, ghosts, goblins, and in some 
parts of Bengal witchcraft is firmly believed in, An old woman 
with uneven eyes is certain to be looked upon as a witch, aud 
children are carefully prevented from appearing before such a one. 
Girls perform brotos with the purpose of averting future ills. 
Astrology,. half science, half faith, grows out of these elements and 
has its professors in nearly every considerable village. Signs of 
prognostication are carefully sought for, and bear each an assigned 
importance. For instance, sneezing is generally inauspicious. 
The ticking sound of the lizard is a deterring omen. When certain 
stars rule, the women of a family will not leave the house. 
Women will hesitate’to cross a stream of water the day before that 
fixed for the performance of a shradd, In short, their dowa- 
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sittings, and uprisings, walking, sleeping, eating, drinking may be 
said to be sulject to the arbitrary control of spiritual agencies ; 
and a numerous boily of Astrologers finds employment and a not 
despicable means of living, in the interpretation of the phenomena, 
by which these supernatural governors allow their will or intention 
to be discovered.* 

The plot of ground on which the homestead stands and the 
small surrounding compound which goes with it, is hired of a 
superior holder. A common rent is Re. 1, 1-4, 1-8 per annum 
for the homestead plot, and somewhat less for the attached piece. 
The buildings, however, which constitute the homestead, are 
usually constructed by the tenant and belong to him. Should 
he move to another place, he may take away the materials or sell 
them. ‘This is one reason why mud, mat and bamboo dwellings 
are the rule and pakka (brick built) houses the exception. The 
largest mat hut of a homestead will cost from Rs. 30 to 50 
to build entirely anew. The chulhka or cooking stove is made, of 
mud, by the women. ‘The dao or bill-hook, which as tool is the 
Beugali’s very jack-of-all-trades, is got from the village black- 
smith fora few annas. The plough handle of the‘ cultivator is 
prepared almost for nothing by the ryot himself, perhaps with 
the assistance of the village carpenter, and its toe is shod with 
iron by the village blacksmith for one rupee.f An average pair 
of bullocks may be obtained for Rs. 20, and the price of the few 
earthenpots and pans, of various sorts, which constitute the 
necessary utensils for household purposes, may be reckoned in 
pice, 

From such facts as these an idea may he formed of the exceed- 
ingly scanty dimensions of the ordinary villager’s accumulated 
capital; and too often of this, even a large proportion merely 
represents a debt due to the mahdjan, The extreme poverty of, 
by far the largest portion, 7.¢, the bulk of the population in 
Bengal (the richest part of India) is seldom rightly apprehended 
by English people, who have not had intimate eye-experience of 
it. It is the tropical climate and the tropical facility of producing 
rice which admits of life, and a certain low type of health being 





* To make a pilgrimage tosome a slim anchor; one claw goes into 
one of certain very holy places, and the ground at such an inclination 
if possible to spend the last days of that the other is nearly vertical, and 
life there ; or at least to die on the serves asa handle for the ploughman : 
banks of holy Ganges is the cherished the shauk is the plough beam to which 
desire of every one, male or female, the bullocks are attached. There is 
rich or poor. no share coulter or breast ; the pointed 

+ The plough is a most simple end only stirs the earth, it does not 
wooden tool without any irom about turn it. The whole is so light that a 
It except the pointed ferule at the man easily carries it over his shoulder, 
tue. In shape it closely resembles 
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maintained on a minimum of means, Seven rupees a month is 
a sufficient income wherewith to support a whole family. Food 
is the principal item of expense, aud probably one rupee eight 
apuas a month will in most parts of Bengal suffice to feed an 
adult’ man and twelve annas a woman even in a well-to-do 
establishmert. Such of the villagers as are cultivators geuerally 
have sufficient rice of their own growth for the house cousumption ; 
the little cash which they require is the produce of the sale of the 
Rubbee (cold weather) crops. The other villagers buy their rice 
unhusked (paddy) from time to time in small quantities, and all 
alike get their salt, tobacco (if they do not grow this), gurh, oil, 
masala, almost daily at the general dealer's (modt} shop.  Pur- 
chases in money value so small as these, namely, the daily pur- 
chases of the curry spices needed by one whose whole subsistence 
for a mouth is covered by one rupee eight annas obviously calls 
for a diminutivecoin, The pice or } part of an anna which is 
the lowest piece struck by the Mint is not sufficiently small, and 
cowries at the rate of about 5120 to the rupee are universally em- 
ployed to supplement the currency. . 

The mod1's shop is a couspicuous feature in the village. Ina 
large village there will be three or four of them, each placed in a 
mure or less advantageous position, relative to the village paths, 
such as at a point where two or more thoroughfares meet, in a 
comparatively opeu situation, or in the neighbourhood of the place 
where the weekly or bi-weekly hdt is held. ‘The shop (in eastern 
Bengal) is most commonly a bamboo and mat hut, sometimes the 
front one sv to speak of the homestead set, sometimes standing 
siugly. ‘To open shop, the mat side next the path or road way 
is either removed alwgether or swung up round its upper edge as 
a hinge, and supported on a bamboo post, pent house fashion. The 
wares then stand exhibited according to their character, seeds and 
Spices in earthen or wooden platters on the front edge of the low 
counter which the raised floor forms, caked palm sugar (guvh), 
mustard and other oils, salt, rice in various stages of preparation 
in somewhat large open mouthed vessels set a little further behind, 
and quite in the rear broad sacks of unhusked rice or paddy 
(déwi); on the side walls are hung the tiuy paper kites which 
the Bengali, child and man alike, is so fond of flying, all sizes of 
kite reels, coarse twives, rude and primitive pictures, charms, &c.,, 
while the vendor himself squats cross-legged iu the midst of his 
stores or sits on a morhé outside. The liquid articles are served out 
with a ladle, the bowl of which is a piece of cocoanut shell, and the 
handle a small sized bamboo spline, and are meted out by the aid of a 
measure which is made by cutting off a piece of bamboo cane above 
a knot. The seeds, and so on, are taken out with the hand or 
bamboo spoon, and weighed in very rude wooden scales. Occasiun- 
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ally when the modi does business in a large way, the hut which 
constitutes lis shop may be big evough to admit the purchaser, 
and then the articles will be piled on roughly formed tables or 
benches. If the sale of cloths, piecegoods, be added to the usual 
modi’s business, a separate side of the hut furnished with a low 
takhtaposh is generally set apart for this purpose. The modi 
then becomes more properly a mahdjun, Whe the bamboo hut will 
usually be replaced by a pukka brick built room, 

A market or hdé is held in most villages twice a week. The 
market-pluce is a nothing more than a tolerably open part of the 
elevated village side. Ifone or two large pipal trees overshadow 
it, so much the better, but it is rare that auy artificial structures 
in the way of stalls exist for the protection of the sellers and their 
goods; when they do so, they are simply long narrow lines of low 
shed roofs covering a raised floor, and supported on bamboo posts, 
without side walls of auy kind. 

The hdt is a most important ingredient in the village life 
system. Here the producer brings his spare paddy, his mustard 
seed, his betelnuts, his sugarcane, his gurh treacle, his chillies, 
gourds, yams ; the fisherman brings his fish, the seedcrusher his 
oils, the old widow her mats and other handy work, the potter his 
gharas aud gumlas, the hawker his piecegoods, bangles, aud so on; 
the town trader’s agents aud the local modis come to increase 
their stocks ; the rural folks come to supply their petty wants ; 
all alike assemble to exchange with one another the gossip and 
news of the day ; and not a few stay to drink, for it must be 
known that this is an accomplishment which is by no means rare 
in India.* Each vendor sits cross-legged on the ground with his 
wares, set out around-him, aud-for the privilege of this primitive 
stall he pays a certain small sum, or a contribution in kind, to the 
owner of the dt, who is generally the proprietor, in the peculiarly 
Indian sense of zamiudar, of the rest of the village land. The 
profits thus derived from a popular hdt are sufficiently consider- 
able relative to ordinary rent to.iuduce a singular competition 
in the matter ou the part of neighbouriug zamiudars; each will 


i 








* See paper of Babu Rajendra Lala 
Mitra in Journal of Asiatic Soviety 
of Bengal for 1873, Part I, No. 1. 

_ + The characteristic of Muhamare- 
dan architecture in India is the hemis- 

herical dome roof. ‘lhis requires a 

ase of equal dimensions as to length 
aud breadth, and therefure whenever 
an oblong span has to be rvofed over 
the length of the oblong is wade some 
multiple of its breadth, aud-is divid- 
ed iuto the corresponding uumber of 


squares by trausverse rows of pillars 
or arches. The whole roof is then 
constructed of a succession of domes, 
In this way the long interior of a 
mosque becomes a series of compart- 
ments commonly three, open to each 
vther between the pillars or under 
arches; and the village mat room 
which is to serve as a mosque is nade 
to imitate this arrangement withuut 
independent purpose, 
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set up # dt, and forbid bis ryots (which may be sub-modo trans. 
lated tenants) to go to the hdt of his rival. If orders to this effect 
fail of success, resort is sometimes had to force, and so it happens 
that the holding of hdts has become fraught with danger to the 
Queen’s peace, and the legislature has found it necessary to give 
extraordinary preventive powers to the Magistrate, 

If the village, or any substantial portion of it, is inhabited by 
Musalmans, there will be a masjtd (or mosque) in it. This 
may be a pakka (brick) building, if the community has at any 
time possessed a member zealous and rich enough to defray the 
cost of erecting it. More commonly it is of mat and bamboo, 
Almost always, of whatever material constructed, it exhibits one 
typical form, namely, a long narrow room (often in three more or 
less distinctly marked divisions) closed at each end, on one side, 
and having the other side entirely open to a sort of rectangular 
courtyard or inclosure.t The mulla, who officiates there may be 
a tradesman, or modi, gifted with a smattering of Arabic sufficient 
to enable him to read the Korfn. He is in theory chosen by the 
mahalla (Muhammadan quarter) but practically the office is heredi- 
tary and is remunerated by small money payments made on occa- 
sions of marriages and other ceremonies. 

In passing along a village path one may come upon a group of 
10 or 20 almost naked children, squatting under a pipal tree near 
« homestead, or even under a thatched verandah appurtenant 
thereto, and engaged in marking letters on a plantain or palm leaf, 
or in doing sums on a broken piece of foreign slate or even on the 
smoothed ground before them. This is a patshdla or hedge school, 
the almost sole indigenous means of educating the risiug genera- 
tion which, by Government aid and otherwise, has under the 
English rule, been developed into a most potent instrument for 
the spread of primary instruction. It still in its original meagre- 
ness exists in most country villages, serving in an infinitesimal 
degree to meet the needs of an enormous class which the more 
efficient Europeanized schools as yet fail to reach. The instraction 
in these patshalas is given gratis, for it is contrary to an oriental’s 
social and religious feelings of propriety that learning of any sort 
should be directly paid for. It isa heavenly gift to be commuui- 
cated by God’s chosen people, the Brahmans, originally to Brab- 
mans and other twice-born classes only, but in these later days, 
with an extension of liberality not quite accounted for, to outside 
castes also, so far as regards reading and writing the vernacular, 
arithmetic and other small elements of secular knowledge sufficient 
for the purposes of zamindéri accounts. The instructor in a typl- 
eal patshdla is an elderly Brahman dignified with the designation 
Guru Muhasoy ; occasionally, however, he is a modt or small 
tradesman who manages concurrently with his business to keep 
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his eve on the group of urchins, squatting under the eaves of his 
shop-hut. Although there is no regular pay for the duty, the 
instructor does not any more than other folks do his small work 
for nothing ; on the occurrence of special events in his family the 
parents of his pupils make him a small present of rice or ddl, or 
even a piece of cloth, and when a child achieves a marked stage in 
its progress, say the end of the alphabet, words of one syllable, 
&c., a similar recognition of the occasion is made. A Brahman 
guru will in addition get his share of the gifts to Brahmans 
which form so serious an item of expense 4n the celebration of 
the many festivals, aud ceremonies obligatory on a well-to-do 
Bengali. 

In parts of Bengal, noted for the cultivation of Sanskrit 
learning, such as Viksampur and Naddea, something answering 
very remotely to an old-fashioned English Grammar School may 
now and then be met with. A turn of the village path will 
bring you to a Tol: there within a half open mat shed sit cross- 
legged on the raised mud floor ten or a dozen Brahman youths, 
decently clothed, with Sanskrit manuscripts on their laps. They 
are learning grammar from the wonderful work of that chief of 
all Grammarians Panini or more probably from Bopa Deva’s 
book or are transcribing sacred rolls. Each remains some two or 
tliree or even more years at this very mouotonous employment, 
until he is able to pass on to the home of deepest learning No- 
hodweep. A rude shelf of bamboo laths, carries a few rolls of 
Sanskrit mavuscripts, and this is all the furniture of the Tol. 
The master of the Tol is a Brahman Pandit who in obedience to 
the Hindu principle, not only teaches but maintains his scholars, 
He is sometimes, though not often, a very learned man, if learn- 
ing means knowledge of the Sanskrit language and of the pecu- 
liar philosophy enshrined in it: and he is always personally poor. 
His means of maintaining himself and his disciples are supplied 
in like manner as, though with fuller measure than, is the case 
with the Guru Muhasoy. The Pandit, who keeps a successful 
school, gets a Benjamin’s share of presents at all ceremonies and 
feasts; and all the richer Hindus of the neighbourhood contribute 
to his needs. He spends the vacations, say about two months of 
the year, in travelling from house to house (of those worth a 
Visit), throughout an extensive area; and though he seldom 
actually begs, his purpose is known and he never leaves a roof, 
without a honorarium of Re. 1 and Rs. 2, or even Rs, 20 accord- 
lng to the wealth of his host. 

One poor homestead in a village may be occupied by two or 
three lone widows, who have been Jeft desolate in their generation, 
without a member of their family to support them, and who have 
jolued their lots together in order the better to eke out a miser- 
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able subsistence, and wretched creatures they are to the European 
eye, emaciated and haggard, with but little that can be called cloth. 
ing. Yet somewhat coarsely garrulous, they seem contented enough 
and certainly manage by mat weaviug and such like handy work, 
or when occasion offers by menial service, or perhaps oftener stil] 
by the aid of kindly gifts from neighbours, to gain a not alto- 
gether precarious subsisteuce. 

And few villages are without one or more speciments of the 
Byragi, and his female companion, coarse licensed mendicants 
of a religious order, in whose homestead one of the huts will be 
a thakurbari of Krishna (an incarnation of Vishnu) whereat 
the members of the very numerous sect of Boistubs or Vaisnabas 
(Vishnubites) on certain festivals lay their offerings. The Byragi 
may be termed the religious minister of one of the sects, which 
owe their origin to the great reformer Chaitanya little more than 
three hundred years ago, or perhaps more correctly a member 
of an ascetic religious order. He has generally the reputation 
of leading a grossly sensual life, and his appearance does not 
always belie his reputation. This is an unfortunate outcome of 
the noble latitudinarianism, which first taught in India that all 
men without distinction of race, creed, sex or caste are equal 
before God. 

The homestead of the goala, or cowman, of which there will 
be several in a village, is precisely of the same type as are those 
of his neighbours : and he is also a cultivator as most of them 
are. Probably the cowshed will be actually brought up to the 
uthan and fill one of the sides. The cows are tiny little animals 
often not more than 3 feet high and miserably thin. They are 
kept tetbered, close side by side of each other in the open shed, 
and there fed with dried grass. wetted straw, and so on, except 
when under the care of a boy they are allowed to pick up what 
they can on the waste places about the village, and on the fallow 
khéts, The cowman and his cows are very important members 
of the village community, for all Hindus consume milk when they 
can afford to do so. After rice ard pulse (dal bhat) it is the 
staple food of the people. Neither butter, as it exists in Europe, 
nor cheese seem to be known to the natives generally, although 
the art of making the latter was introduced by the Dutch, at 
their settlements such as Dacca, Bandel (Chinsurah), and is: still 
practised there for the European market, and ‘a crude form of 
butter, or as near an approximation thereto as the climate admits 
of, is also largely made for the richer natives and Europeans. 
This is commonly effected by first curdling the milk with an acid 
and then churning the curds. It is the business, however, of the 
goala not merely to sell milk in the raw state, but also to com- 
pound various preparations of it, thickened, One such preparation, 
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dahi, is in consistency not very unlike a mass of thick clotted cream 
as it may sometimes be got in fhe west of England with all the 
fluid portion omitted or strained from it and is pleasant ecaough 
to the European taste. This appears to be a universal favourite 
and is daily hawked about from homestead to homestead by the 
goalas in earthen gharas, which are carried scale-fashion, or 
bahangi suspended from the two extremities of a bamboo across 
the shoulder. 

The blacksmith’s shop is a curious place of its kind, simply a 
thatched shed, with old iron and new, of small dimensions lying 
about in hopeless confusion, In the centre of the mud floor is 
a very small narrow anvil, close to the fireplace, which latter is 
nothing bat a hole sunk in the ground. The nozzle of the 
bellows (an instrument of very primitive construction) is also 
let into the ground. The head smith, sitting ona low stool or 
on his heels, works the bellows by pulling a string with one hand 
while with a tongs in the other, he manipulates the iron in the 
fire, and then, still keeping his seat, turns to the anvil whereon 
with a small hammer in his right hand he performs the guiding 
part in fashioning the metal, and an assistant also squatting on 
his heels follows his lead with a larger hammer. ‘The hammer 
heads are long, on one side only of the. haft and unbalanced by 
any make-weight, and the anvil is exceedingly narrow ; yet the 
blows are struck by both workmen with unerring precision, The 
villagers require but little in the shape of iron work. A few 
nails, the toes of the ploughs, koddlis (cultivating hoes), duos 
answering to bill-hooks, the bonti of domestic and other use 
(fixed curved_blade), constitute pretty nearly all their necessaries 
in the way of iron articles. These are mostly made or repaired 
by the village blacksmith. His stock of iron is_ principally 
English hoop-iron, which is bought at the nearest town by him 
or for him, and which bas come out to India in the shape of 
bands round the imported piecegogd bales. 

The professions are not altogether unrepresented in a Bengal 
village for you may, not seldom, meet the kabirdj or native doctor, 
a respectable looking gentleman of the Vaidya caste, proceeding 
With a gravity of demeanour befitting his vocation to some 
patient’s homestead. If you can persuade him to open his stores 
to you, you will probably find him carrying wrapt up, as a tolerably 
large bundle (cover within cover) in the end of his chadr, a very 
great number of paper packets, resembling packets of flower seeds, 
each carefully numbered and labelled. ‘I'hese are his medicines 
almost all in the shape of pills and compounded after receipts of 
antiquity ; many -are excellent as specifics and there seems reason 
to think that English medical men might with advantage resort 
more ofter than they do to the native pharmacopeeia. The kabirdy 
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does not charge by feesin the manner of European doctors, but 
makes a bargain beforehand in each case for the payment which he 
is to receive for specified treatment, say Re. 1 or Rs. 2 for the 
ordinary medicine with two or three visits in an obstinate case of 
malarious fever. In the event of cure, the patient often testifies 
his gratitude by making a present to his doctor. 

The astrologer too, ought perhaps to be ranked in the profes- 
sional class ; and he will be found in nearly every principal village. 
He is an Acharji (Lugu Acharji), but of a s »mewhat low class of 
Brahmans, whose business is to paint the thakurs (idols) and the 
various traditional representations of the deities ; also to tell for- 
tunes and to interpret omens and signs of luck, or interpositions of 
providence ; to prepare horoscopes, and so on. Those, who do not 
succeed sufficiently in these higher branches of their craft, take to 
painting pictures in water colours with the view to their being used 
in the way of decoration, on occasions of the great ceremonies 
which are performed in the richer families. The Hindu artist does 
not appear to have obtained a knowledge of perspective and in 
these pictures it is seldom that any attempt is apparent to realize 
its effects. But outline and colour are remarkably well depicted 
on the flat. These men can be got to work many together ona 
given subject for a monthly. pay of Rs. 20 or Rs, 30 according to 
the efficiency ofthe painter. But most commonly each prepares 
his pictures at leisure in his own house and presents them when 
finished to some rich person in the generally well founded expee- 
tation of receiving ample remuneration for his labour. 

The worship of God which obtains among Muhammadans may be 
described as congregational and personal, while that among Hindus 
is domestic and vicarious. With the former, the masjéd, public 

reaching, united prayer and adoration offered by individuals 
collected in heterogeneous assemblages or congregations are the 
characteristic features of the practice of religion. With the latter, 
the family idol (or representation of the deity), the daily service 
and worship of this idol performed by a priest for the family, and 
the periodic celebration of ceremonies in honour of that manifesta- 
tion of the deity which the family adopts, as well as those for the 
benefit of deceased ancestors’ souls, constitute its principal ingre- 
dients. Among wealthy Hindus, the hereditary spiritual guide, the 
hereditary purohit, and the service of the jewelled thakur, form, s0 
to speak, the key-stone of the joint family structure : and the poor 
folks of a country village make the best shift they can to worship 
God under the like family system. Every respectable household, 
that can afford the small expense, has a rude thakur or image of its 
patron deity ag in a separate hut of the homestead, and a Brab- 
man comes daily to perform its worship and service. As might 
be supposed, it is not worth the while of any but the lower caste 
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of and imperfectly educated Brahmans to pursue this vocation ; 
so it generally happens that the village purohits arean extremely 
ignorant setof men. In some districts they are mostly foreign 
to the village, coming there from a distance, they reside in it only 
for a few years then return home for an interval, providing a 
substitute or vicar during the period of their absence. These 
ministers of religion get their remuneration in the shape of offer- 
ings and small fees, and manage on the whole to earn a tolerably 
good livelihood by serving several families at a time. With other 
Brahmans they also come in for a share of the gifts which are 
distributed by wealthy men on the occasions of family ceremonies 
and festivals. In great measure the office of purohit is hereditary, 
and indeed strictly so in the case of families of social distinction 
and importance. These, asa rule, have besides the purohit more 
than one spiritual person employed exclusively for themselves. 
For there is the guru or spiritual instructor of the individual who 
gives him the mantra, and the higher class pwrohit who is the 
Acharji and conducts the periodic pujah festivals of the family, 
in addition to the ordinary purohit who performs the daily service 
of the thakur. Over and above the regular service of the thakur 
performed by the priest, there is also amoug Brahmans a manifesta- 
tion of personal devotion on the part of the individual members 
of the family. I[t is right in Brahman families that each person 
should once or oftener in the day come before the image and say 
a Sanskrit prayer or recite a mantra. 

The mass of the ryots who form the population of the village 
are too poor to havea family deity. They are forced to be content 
with the opportunities they have of forming part of the audience 
on the occasions of religious festivals celebrated by their richer 
neighbours, and the annual pujahs performed at. the village 
mandab on behalf of the community. 


IIL.—ZAMI‘NDA’R AND MAHA‘JAN. 


Many other members of the village society than those already 
mentioned deserve description, such as the carpenter, the potter, 
the weaver, the fisherman, and soon. It might be told, too, how 
@ woman, or an old man incapble of laborious exertion, will 
venture a rupee in the purchase from the jalkarwala of a basket 
of fish, from the ryot, of a bundle of chillies, &c., with the hope of 
earning a few pice by carrying this to the hdt and there selling in 
retail; how the pithworker plies his occupation or how the widow 
makes her mats. And the mandal, the chaukidar, the barber, 
the washerman will probably hereafter have their respective places 
in the village economy pointed out. The general texture of the 
village material has, coauver. even now, been sufficiently represent- 
ed, and to complete the outline of the little community it only 
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remains to sketch in the two most influential of its constituents 
namely, the zamindar and the mahajan. 

Preliminary to describing the status of these persons, a few words 
more as to externals are necessary. It has already been said that 
the site of the loose aggregate of homesteads, which forms the 
Bengali village, is somewhat elevated above the general level of 
the cultivated plain, and presents a more or less wooded appearance 
when viewed from the outside, by reason of the pipal, mango, 
tamarind and other forest trees which usually shut in the several 
dwellings, This dwelling area, so to call it, is usually skirted by 
waste or common land of very irregular breadth and beyond this 
again comes the cultivated land of the open plain (math). Up to 
a certain boundary line (of immemorial origin but ordinarily well 
ascertained) all the land both waste and cultivated, reckoned from 
the village outwards, belongs to the village in a sense which will 
be afterwards explained On the other side of the line, the land 
in like manner belongs to some other village. In parts of Bengal, 
where portions of the country are in a state of nature the limits of 
the village territory will include jungle and otherwise unappropri- 
ated land. 

The village and its land (the entirety is termed a mauzalh) 
in some respects affords considerable resemblance to an English 
parish and possibly the two may have had a certain community of 
origin, but there are differences enough in their present respective 
conditions to render it impossible to pass by analogy from. the one 
to the other. Of course, both in the English parisa and in the 
Indian mauzah, the principal business of the people is agriculture. 
But in England, now-a-days, the cultivation of the soil is not 
carried on under parochial rights, or in any degree subject to 
communistic principles. Every portion of the cultivatable area of 
the parish is cultivated by some one who either owns it himself 
as his property in the same sense as all other subjects of property 
are owned, or who hires it for cultivation from such an owner. In 
India, on the other hand, the land of the mawzah is cultivated in 
small patches by the resident ryots (or cultivators) of the village 
on payments of dues, according to the nature of the soil, and the 
purpose of cultivation, to a person who, relatively to the ryot, 1s 
termed the zamindar, viz., the landholder (not accurately landlord) 
of the mauzah. These dues are at this day universally denominat- 
ed rent; but although they are most commonly. variable and 
capable of adjustment from time to time, between the zamindat 
and the ryot, they do not correspond in all aspects to rent, aud 
some confusion of idea is occasionally perceived to arise from care 
less use of this word. 

To the English observer it is very remarkable at first 
to find that the land belonging to the village is, with 
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extreme minuteness of discrimination, classified according to 
characters attached to it by custom, and having relation to 
data which are not all concrete in kind, such as the prevailing 
water-level of the rainy season, the nature of the rent payable for 
it, the purpose to which it is put, the class of persons who may 
by custom occupy it, and soon. Thus we meet with :— 

Sali—land wholly submerged during the period of the rains—of 

different grades. 

Suna—not so—of different grades. 

Nakdi—land for which rent is paid in cash per bigab. 

Bhaoli—land for which rent is paid in kind—part of the produce, 

—-—~land for which rent is paid in cash per crop per bigah. 

Bhiti—raised house-site land. 

Khudkasht—land which the residents of the village are entitled 

to cultivate. 

Pahikasht—land which outsiders may cultivate. 

These characters or qualities adhere almost permanently to the 
same land, and there is for each village a recognized rate of rent 
(or nirkh) properly payable according to them. Also, when the 
occupation of the land, is, as commonly happens with the Suna- 
land, on an uthbandi gamma and the cultivation is by alternation 
of cropping and fallow, the ryot or cultivator only pays for sc much 
of each sort of land, as he actually tills forthe year. It is appa- 
rent then, that, generally speaking, the precise amount of payment 
to be made by the ryot to the. zamindar in each year is a matter 
of some complexity of calculation. 

Perhaps it should be here remarked that in most villages by far 
the larger portion of the land is Khudkasht. The ordinary state of 
things, then, is shortly this :—The open lands of the village are 
divided up among the resident ryots in small allotments (so to 
speak), an allotment often consisting of several scattered pieces 
and generally comprehending land of various qualities as above 
defined—it rarely exceeds 10 acres in the whole and is often much 
less—and the payment ‘of rent by each ryot to the zamindar is 
made on a shifting scale, depending upon more or less of the ele- 
ments just mentioned. 

Putting aside all questions of right on the part of the cultivator 
to occupy: and till the land of the village we have it as a matter of 
fact that the Bengal ryot is little disposed to move, and that for 
generation after generation, from father to son, the same plots of 
land (or approximately so) remain in the hands of the same family. 

After this preface, part. of it in some degree repetition, we are in 
a Situation to take.a view of the zaminddr, considered as a person- 
age of the village. It will be convenient to speak as if there were 
but one such person for a whole village. This is not strictly true 


as regards the ryot or rent payer, and will be qualified by explana- 
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tion hereafter. But it is the simplest form of the actual case and 
the normal idea of a zamindar is best arrived at by conceiving that 
a mauzah is the smallest unitin his holding—that the zamindéri 
is an aggregate of many entire mauzahe. ; 

Now when it is remembered how small is the quantity of land 
tilled by each ryot, that he pays for different portions of this at 
difterent rates, that the quantity of the land of each sort or the 
nature of the crop, according to which he pays varies from year to 
year, and that the total year’s rent is generally paid in three or 
four kists, or instalments, it will be seen, that the business of col- 
lecting the rents of a Bengal mauzah is a very different thing 
from the work which is done by a landlord’s agent in England, 
and that it can only be carried on through the means of an organized 
staff. This staff is commonly called, both individually and coblec- 
tively, the zamindar’s, or zaminddri amla. It usually consists of 
a Tehsildér, Patwari, Gomashta and peons or similar officers 
under different names, varying with the district. The Tehsildér is 
the collector of the rents and if the zamindérv is large, one Tehsil. 
ddr will collect from three or four mauzahes. 

There is generally a Tehsilddr’s kachahri in each mauzah or vil- 
lage, it is the office where the zamindéri books and papers rela- 
tive to the village collections are made up and kept; sometimes a 
verandah shed hut of mat and bamboo serves the purpose of the 
kachahri sometimes it is a pakka house of brick with sufficient 
accommodation to enable even the zaminddér to pass a few days 
there when he resides elsewhere than in the village and is minded 
to visit it. Book-keeping isan art, which Hindus seem to carry 
almost to an absurd extent of detail, and it would be tedious to 
describe all the books which are kept in due course of the kachah- 
rt business. It will be sufficient to mention the principal among 
them ; these are, first, three or four books bearing the denomina- 
tion of the chitiah, which amouut in effect to a numbered 
register in various ways and in minute detail of all the small 
dags, or plots into which the village lands are divided, the 
measurement of each, its situation, the quality of the land, the 
ryot who cultivates it, and so on, the Test of them being the 
khatiyan or ledger which gives under each man’s name all the 
different portion of land held by him with their respective 
characteristics. The jamma bandit is a sort of assessment 
paper made up for each year, with the view to showing for 
every ryot, as against each portion of the land held by him, 
the rate at which itis held, according to quality or crop and 
also to exhibiting the total amount which in this way becomes 
due from him, and the kists in which it is to be paid: and 
the jamma-wasil-baki is an account prepared after the expiration 
of the year, repeating the principal statements of the gamma 
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bandi, as to the amounts which had become due, and then 
giving the payments which had actually been made, together with 
the arrears. A Bengali account book is formed by sewing together 
with a cord any number of very long narrow loose sheets at one of 
their ends, and when it is closed the free ends of the sheets are 
folded back upon the ends which are thus bound. When it is 
open the bound end rests upon the reader's arm, the upper leaves 
are thrown back and the writing then runs from the free end of 
ope page down, through the cincture, to the free end of the next. 
In this way a total page of portentous length is possible and some 
jumma-bandis take advantage of this property to the utmost. 

The Gomashta and Patwéri, or similar officers, by whatever 
name they may be called inthe different districts, are charged 
with the duty of keeping up the kacharhi-books according to the 
varying circumstances of the ryots’ holdings ; and for this purpose 
have to keep a sharp eye throughout the year upon the ryots’ 
doings. It will be seen at once that persons charged with the 
functions of these zamindéri amla have much temptation to use 
the opportunities of their situation to their own advantage. Asa 
rule they are of the same class as the village ryots, and are them- 
selves cultivators, It is not, therefore, matter of surprise, when it 
happens, as it often does, that the plots which are in their hands, 
are the best in the village. Their proper work prevents them 
from actually labouring in the fields, and they are supposed to pay 
those of the other ryots who till the soil for them, but it is too 
frequently the case that they manage somehow to get this done 
gratis, And they are by no means ignorant of the art of obtain- 
ing the offer of gratifications when they require them. The office 
is in a sense hereditary, viz., the son generally succeeds the father 
in it. But this is almost a necessity, for it is seldom the case that 
more than one or two others in the village possess the small know- 
ledge of reading, writing and account keeping which is needed for 
the work. 

Indeed the ryots are universally uneducated and ignorant, and 
in an extreme degree susceptible to the influence of authority. 
The relation between them and the zam{indér is eminently feudal 
in its character. He is their superior lord and they are his subjects 
(ryots), both by habit and by feeling “ adscripti glebw.” They 
would be entirely at the mercy of the zamindér and his amla 
were it not for another most remarkable village institution, namely, 
the mandal ;* this is the village headman, the mouthpiece and 
representative of the ryots of the village in all matters between 
them and the zamind4r-er his officers. The mandal is a cultivator 
like the rest of the ryots, and by no means necessarily the richest 





*This is his most common designation. The name, however, varies with 
districts. 
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among them, He holds his position in some supposed mannep 
dependent upon their suffrages, but the office in fact almost invari. 
ably passes from father to son, and so is hereditary for the same 
reason that all occupations and employments in Iudia are heredj- 
tary. His qualifications are sufficient knowledge of reading 
writing and zamtnddri accounts, and thorough acquaintance with 
the customary rights of the villagers. He receives no emolument 
directly, but the other ryots will generally from time to time help 
him gratuitously in his cultivation, and it is not unfrequently the 
case that he pays a less rate of rent for his land than the ordi. 
nary occupying ryot does. It is impossible thoroughly to describe 
the mandal’s functions in a few sentences. He is so completely 
recognized as the spokesman of the ryots, one and all, on every 
oceasion that it is often exceedingly difficult to extract, in his 
absence, from an individual ryot information upon even the com- 
monest and most indifferent matter. The mandal and a few of 
the elder men constitute the village panchdyat, by whom most 
of the ordinary disputes and quarreis are adjusted. In more ob. 
stinate cases the mandal and the parties go to the zaméndar, or 
his representative the naib or gomashta, for discussion aud arbitra- 
tion. Thus very muhc of the administration of justice in the 
rural districts of Bengal is effected without the need of recourse to 
the formal and expensive machinery of the public courts. 

When the village is one in which the zaminddr resides, it will 
often be the case that the barber who shaves the members of his 
family, the dhobt who washes for them, the head darwén (or 
porter) and other principal servants, all hereditary, hold their portion 
of the village land at relatively low rents. or even rent free, in 
consideration of their services. In addition to this the dhobi and 
the barber, for instance, have the right to be employed at customary 
rates of pay by all the ryots. Sometimes the carpenter and the 
blacksmith are in the like situation. There is also a hereditary 
village chaukidar (or watchman) who gets his land rent free. 
And the Brahman priest whether of the zamindar’s family, or 
maintained for the village pujahs, &., is supported in the same 
mode. 

We have thus before us, in the Bengal village community, 
@ social structure, which for want of a: better term must be 
called feudal. Tbe principal features may be summed up 
as follows:—At the bottom is the great mass of hereditary 
cultivators of the village lands (ryots); at the top the superior 
lord entitled to rents and dues from these cultivators (zaminddér) ; 
next to him aud connected with his interests come those who 
constitute his fiscal onganization (amla) and his privileged: se 
vants ; on the other side again are the representative and officers 
ef the village, and by the union of both elements, so to speak 
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is formed’ a court leet which disposes of all topics of internal 
friction by the authoritative declaration of custom and usage. 

Outside this system,. with no recognized place in it, yet never- 
theless the motive power by which it 1s kept working is the 
mahdjan, or village capitalist. The Bengal ryot, except only a 
fraction of the whole class, has no accumulated wealtt—no_ pecu- 
niary means Other than what lis own labour on the lana can 
earn for him. He carries: on a business, however, which from 
time to time and periodically requires outlay of' money. There 
js a hut of the homestead to be new built or repaired; a plough 
or other implement to be made, a pair of bullocks to be bought, 
seed for sowing to be procured; aliove all rice to be got for the 
food of himself and his family, and also several kists of his rent 
to be paid before all his crops can be secured and realized. Alone 
and unaided, he is. almost invariably unable to meet all these 
current demands. In the western part of the Delta, his savings 
are seldom sufficient to tide htm wholly over the time which must 
elapse before the year’s production comes in. To the mahdjan, 
therefore, he is obliged'to go for money and for paddy as he 
wants them. ‘Phe commonest course of dealings between the 
parties is as follows :—The paddy for sowing and for food; and 
also other seed is provided’ upon the terms that it is to be returned 
together with a surplus of fifty per cent: in quantity at the time 
of harvest ; and the money is advanced upon condition of being 
repaid, also at harvest time, with two per cent. per mensem 
interest either in the shape of an equivalent of paddy, reckoned 
at bazar prices, or in cash at the option of the lender. As security 
for the due carrying out of this arrangement the mahdjan fre- 
quently takes an hypothecation of the ryot’s future crop, and 
helps himself to the stipulated’ amount on the very threshing 
floor, in the open field. 

The actual result of this state of things is, at least, curious to 
the eye of the European ‘observer. ‘he zamindar, who at first 
sight appears to fill the place of an English landlord, is merely 
arent charger ; the ryot, who seems to have a beneficial interest 
of a more or less permanent vature in his allotments is scarcely 
more than a field labourer, living from hand to mouth; and the 
mahajan, who, in effect, furnishes the farming capital, pays the 
labour and takes all’the profits, is a stranger, having no proprietary 
interest in the land. He is acreditor only, whose sole object is 
to realize his money as advantageously as possible. After setting 
aside in his golas as. much of the produce come to his hands 
as he is likely to need for his next year’s business advances in 
kind, he deals with the rest simply as a corn-factor, sending it to 
the most remunerative market. A thriving mahdjun may have 
a whole mauzah, or even more under his hand, and yet he has 
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no legitimate proprietary status in the community, while those 
who have, namely, the ryot on one hand and the zamindar on the 
other for different reasons are apparently powerless. The conse. 
quent unprogressive character of an agricultural village cannot 
be more graphically described than by the words of an intelligent 
young zamindar :—* ' 

“A husbandman of the present day is the primitive being he 
“ always has been with a piece of rag round his loins for hig 
clothing, bare feet, a miserable hut to live in, anda daily fare 
“of the coarsest description, he lives a life which, however dis- 
“ turbed it may be by other causes, is unruffled by ambition. If 
“he gets his two meals and plain clothing he is content with his 
lot, and if he can spare a few rupees for purchasing jewelry for 
“his wife and children, and a few rupees more for religious 
* ceremonies he will consider himself as happyas he can wish 
“to be. He is the greatest enemy of social reform and never 
“ dreams of throwing off any of the trammels, which time or 
“superstition has spun around him. He will not send his son 
“ to school for fear of being deprived of his manual assistance 
“in the field ; he will not drink the water of a good tank because 
“he has been accustomed to use the water of the one nearer his 
“house; he will not sow a crop of potatoes or sugarcane because 
“ his forefathers never did it; he will allow himself to be unmer- 
“cifully fleeced by his hereditary priest to secure the hope of 
“utter annihilation after death, but he will not listen to any 
“ proposal which would place within his reach a few of the con- 
“veniences or comforts of life. There are agricultural villages 
“in which the existence of a school or of a dispensary, and the 
“ condition of the houses, roads and tanks show a happier state 
“of things, but it will be found that in almost all such cases, the 
“improvements have been made not by the ryots, but by a rich 
“trader employer or landholder who resides in the village or takes 
“an interest in its welfare. The ryots themselves are too poor, 
“too ignorant, too disunited among themselves to effect any such 
“ improvement,” 


IIJ.—Domestic LIFE. 


And more than one cause occurs to limit the activity of zamin- 
dirs in this matter to very few instances. It is sufficient for the 
moment to say that wealthy, enterprizing zamindars are very rare 
in the Mofussil. The Hindu gentleman of the Bengali village, the 
landed proprietor, so to speak, of the locality, may have an income 
of some Rs. 200 or Rs. 300 per annum at most. He may not 
always have even a pakka house. His property is probably a 





* Babu Peary Chund Mookerjee, 4 vol , Beng. Sec, Soc. Trans. Sec. 4, p. 1. 
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share of the village or of several villages together held on some 
tenure, the general nature of which will be hereafter described, 
and his net income is that which remains of the collections made 
from the ryots, after he has paid the jamma of his tenure to the 
superior holder, or to the Government as the case may be. His 
life is a very quiet ome, unmarked by the characteristics of either 
a very active or a very refined form of civilization. His daily 
routine may be sufficiently described without much difficulty. He 
gets up before sun rise, and if he be an orthodox Hindu, as he sits 
upon his bed,- he utters in the place of a formal prayer the name 
of “ Durga” several times in succession. Then he performs some 
slight ablutions. At this point the habits of Brahmans vary from 
those of other Hindus. The Brahman goes at once after these 
ablutions to bathe in the river, if there is one near at hand ; if not, 
to the tank attached to his house or to the village tank. As he 
stands in the water and when he comes out, he repeats by way of 
prayer Sanskrit mantras which he does not understand. In any 
village situated on the bank of a river may be seen very early in 
the morning, men of the most respectable class and position re- 
turning home after bathing and muttering these mantras as they 
go. Men of respectability (bhadralog), however, who are not 
Brahmans, do not think it necessary to bathe so early or to say 
anything iu the shape of prayer beyond the utterance of the name 
of Durga two or three times on rising from bed. 

It used to be the practise for pious Hindus, in addition to this 
to write the name of Durga ona plantain leaf as many as two 
hundred or three hundred times every morning after the first 
washing, but this old custom has died out, except in, perhaps, 
afew excessively conservative families of Eastern Bengal, and 
now a days, the ordinary village proprietor of the higher class 
after his early ablutions, without further preliminary, takes his seat 
in his batthakhéna upon the takhtaposh (if, as is usually the case, 
there is one) which is generally covered with a white chadr. ‘There 
he receives all, whom business or desire for gossip may bring to see 
him. His ryots who come sit ata little distance on the flour, 
while visitors of the bhadralog sit on the takhtaposh with the 
master of the house. Hukhas for smoking are offered to each 
one in turn, and for this purpose two hukhas are generally kept 
ready, one for Brahmans, the other for kyasths, &c., that for the 
use of Brahmaus being distinguished by a cowrie hanging pendent 
from it by a string. Not to give a visitor the offer of a smoke 
would be considered as very uncourteous and rude. 

_ The Bengal village gentleman generally transacts all his business 
in the morning, sitting in the way just described in his baithakhdna 
while his wife is simultaneously engaged in the kitchen. He will 
not take fuod befure bathing, for to do so would be considered very 
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wrong. He remains in his baithakhdaa usually until about 11 oe 
114 A.M., sometimes even later, ‘Then when all his visitants are 
gone he causes his servant to bring oil and this he rubs all over 
his body and head as a preliminary to going to bathe. 

When he returns from bathing, which will generally be about 
noon, he goes to the inner apartments (andar mahal) of the 
house, %e, to the portion of the house or homestead which 
is allotted to the female members of the family, and which 
strangers and non-priviléged males are not allowed to enter, 
There, if he is orthodox and has “taken the mantra” froia 
his family priest, he first performs pujak, and then has his break- 
fast brought. The servants of the house or the women of the 
family sweep the floor of the room or verandah where he usually 
takes his meals, aud spread asquare piece of carpet (ashan) or 
place a square wooden board for him to sit (cross-legged) upon. 
His food is served in a thal* or on a stone platter by his wife, his 
children sit round him, and his mother comes and sits in front of 
him to see that everything is done as it should be; if his wife is 
young she seldom speaks to him in the presence of the mother, 
and if he has to ask for anything he does so generally through the 
mother. The breakfast commonly consists of rice as a principal 
item and in considerable quantity, some kind of dél (split pulse) a 
few vegetables separately prepared, one fish curry, sometimes also 
an acid curry taken after the ordinary curry, and lastly milk and 
sugar. The food is mostly conveyed from the platter to the mouth 
with the fingers of the right hand; the right hand alone can be 
used for this purpose, and no food may be touched with the left. 
Having finished eating, the master of the house washes his right 
hana and his mouth, receives a pan (betel leaf) prepared with spices 
by the women of the family for chewing, returns to his baitha- 
khdna, smokes his bukah and lies down to sleep for an hour or 
two during the hottest part of the day, namely from about 
1] P.M. to 3 P.M. 

About 3 P.M., his siesta over, he does whatever work of the 
morning he may have left unfinished, or goes out to see his 
neighbours or his ryots, returning shortly after dusk, when he 
takes some refreshment (¢ifin) or lunch in the shape of sweet- 
meats. For the rest of the evening he .sits in his baithakhdna, 
conversing with friends and neighbours who inay have come ip, 
or plays games with cards or dice, or plays chess. {n this manner 
he amuses himself and passes his time till dinner, or the last 
meal of the day, is announced about 10 P.M.: a female servant 
comes and says “rice is ready,” and he goes for his dinner to 
the same place where he took his breakfast, and eats it in the 





* A “thal” isa metal plate or dish, 
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same fashion. In fact, there is scarcely any difference between 
the morning meal and the night meal, either inregard to the 
food or to any other particular. The second is essentially a repeti- 
tion of the first. 

The women of the house always take their meals after the men 
have finished theirs; and all the members of the family retire 
to their sleeping quarters immediately after the night meal. 

The foregoing is a brief outline of the every-day life of a 
Bengali village proprieter belonging to the gentleman's class who 
lives on an income of, say, from Rs. 200 to 500 a year derived 
from land. It should be added that the women of the family 
do a great deal of domestic work, such as cooking, pounding rice, 
fetching water, &. Early in the morning they sprinkle water 
over the uthan, and proceed to clean the thals, and the cups used 
the previous evening. Of sucha family as that just described, 
the female members are not so secluded as the women of a similar 
family would be in a large town. In a Bengali village all the 
neighbours are allowed to see and speak with the women of the 
family (except the newly married baus, not belonging to the 
village) unless they are preveuted by village relationship. 

Domestic life in a cultivator’s family is of course very different 
from that of the bhadralog just described. The exigencies of field 
labour, cattle-tending and poverty introduce very considerable 
disturbing causes, Still there are generic features of resemblance 
between the two. The women prepare the meals for the men, 
and these are eaten in the more private part of the homestead 
which answers to the inner apartments of the gentleman's bdri, 
also the women take their meals after the men have eaten, ‘The 
food is almost exclusively rice, dd/, and vegetable curries. Now 
and then fish is an ingredient in it, and occasionally milk. The 
front verandah of the principal hut of the homestead is the ryot’s 
buithakhéna, aud there after his day’s work is done he will spread 
a mat for his neighbour and share with him bis bubble-bubble. 
Or a village group will form under a convenient pipal tree, and 
smoke and gossip about the affairs of the mauzuh. 

It is the universal habit in Bengal, prevalent in all classes, for 
the members of a family to live and to enjoy the profits of 
property jointly. What this amounts to is by no means easy 
to describe in few sentences. To take the instance of a ryot’s 
family, it grows joint somewhat in this fashion ; namely, on the 
death of the father his sons, who before were depeudent members 
of the family living in the same homestead and assisting him in 
the cultivation of his jote, henceforward continue, still in the 
same homestead, cultivating the same jofe, but now in the capacity 
of owners. Sometimes they get their own names collectively 
substituted for that of their father in the books of the zamindar’s 
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kachahri ; and sometimes the dead man’s name is allowed to 
remain there unaltered. While thus situated each brother with 
his wife and children, if possible, occupies a separate hut in the 
homestead and as often as is necessary for this purpose or when 
it can be afforded an additional hut is added to the group. 

Also in this state of things, the brothers are by law entitled 
to equal shares by inheritance in the whole of the property which 
they have thus taken in common from their deceased father, and 
each has a right at any time to compel a partition. In the event 
of one of the brothers dying, his sons, if he has any, if he has none 
his widow, step into his place and represent him in all respects, 

This sort of process carried on for several generations obviously 
would bring about a very complex distribution of undivided shares; 
but in the case of ryots it very speedily comes to an end by reason 
of the smallness of the original subject rendering the aliquot parts 
insignificant. Before that stage is reached the younger members 
of the family give up or sell their shares to the others and find 
occupation elsewhere as best they can. When the jote is ‘inheri- 
table in its nature the members of the family while living in the 
same homestead will actually divide the land among themselves 
according to their shares and cultivate separately. In tliis way, 
the land in some villages has come to be sub-divided into absurdly 
small plots and this evil has a natural tendency to increase rather 
than diminish. 

When the family is well off and bas considerable possessions, 
as well, it may be, in the way of trade, as in the shape ef zamio- 
daris and other landed tenures, the state of ‘ jointhood” 
commouly long remains. The whole property is managed by one 
member of the family who is called the “karta” and who 
is usually the eldest individual of the eldest branch. He is 
theoretically responsible in a certain vague way to the entire 
body of joint co-sharers each of whom can, if he likes, see 
the family books of account and papers which are regularly 
kept in a sort of office (or daftarkhdna) by the family servants; 
but as a matter of fact itis seldom that any one interferes 
until some occasion of quarrel arises and is fought out with 
acrimony, a partition effected and accounts insisted upon. Events 
of this kind happen from time to time, with ultimate wholesome 
effect, but as a rule the cu-sharers are only too willing to let well 
alone, content to be supported in the family house, out of the 
family funds, without asking any questions, each getting as he wants 
sufficient small sums of money for ordinary personal expenses, 
This constitutes the enjoyment of the joint family property by 
the joint family. Whatever money is saved, after the disburse- 
ment of the general family and proprietary expenses is invested 
by the karta in the purchase of some addition to the joint property ; 
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and whatever money is required for the performances of extraor- 
dinary family ceremonies or religious performances is commonly 
raised by the karta in the form of a loan charged on the joint 
property. The family proprietary body is thus a sort of corpora- 
tion the ostensible head of which is the karta, and in which 
the individual members have acquired no proprietary rights as 
distinct from those of the whole body except the right on the part 
of each co-sharer to separate at any moment and have his aliquot 
share of the common property divided off and given to him, 

The domestic community which in this system of living, grows 
up, under, so to speak, the same roof-tree, is curiously heterogene- 
ous and sometimes very numerous. There are, first, the co-sharers ; 
these are brothers, nephews, and male cousins whose fathers’ shares 
have devolved upon them and the widows or daughters of co- 
sharers, who have died without leaving sons or grandsons; and 
secondly there is the mixed class of dependent members made up 
of the wives and children of existing co-shares, the wives and 
daughters of former co-sharers (whose shares went to.sons), aud 
individuals labouring under any such infirmity as disqualifies them 
from inheriting. Instances occur in Calcutta and possibly even in 
the Mofussil, of families, comprehending as niany as 300 or 400 
individuals including servants living in one house ; and it is pro- 
pably usual for a family to amount to something between 50 
and 100, 

The Bengali’s house is everywhere, whether in town or in the 
country village and whether large or small, of one typical form, 
specially adapted to the- needs ef. joint family life ; its principal 
elements are apparent even in the homestead of the smallest ryot, 
That of an old family may be described as follows :—The building 
is of brick, and two-storied, that is, it has a ground floor and a 
first floor ; the term “ upper-roomed house” always designates a 
house which ranks above the ordinary run of respectability. The 
front is generally long, exhibiting a pillared verandah or a row 
of French casement and jillmilled windows on the first floor. 
The entrance is by an archway, or large square headed door in 
the centre of the front ; and in the entrance passage often on both 
sides of it is a raised floor with one or two open cells in which 
the darwdéns (or door keepers) sit, lie and sleep—in fact dwell. 
This is the deorhi and answers in some degree to the concier- 
gerie of French houses. ‘Ihe entrance passage on the inside opens 
upon a quadrangle which may or may not be complete. On the 
quadrangle side, the house is generally faced all round by a two- 
storied pillared verandah-which serves as a passage for each floor, 
and gives access to the different rooms; the upper verandah is 
reached from the lower by a narrow winding staircase of steep 
brick-built steps usually situated at the corners and very closely 
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resembling the turret stairs of an English country cliurch. Fyrom 
outside to inside the breadth of the house is always very narrow 
and as the rooms are less than the fall width by the width of the 
verandah, they are also necessarily narrow; sometimes, however, 
they are found of eonsiderable length. ©n one side of the 
quadrangle is the pujah dalan. This may be described as being 
the verandah of the other sides very much enlarged and deepened; 
It is approached from the central area by a flight of steps, which 
cover in breadth nearly the whole length of the side, and: its lofty 
ceiling is supported by inner pillars additional’ to those which 
stand in the place of the ordinary verandah pillars. Its chief 
purpose 1s to serve as a stage for the performance of religious and 
domestic ceremontes on special occasions, the quadrangular area 
then affording convenient space for the general audienee of depend. 
euts and invited guests’; and the women-of the house; themselves 
unseen findimg gazing places in the upper windews and verandab; 
At these times tbe quadrangle is commonly covered in by a 
shamiana stretched across the top from side to side. In this 
manner a magnificent reception hall or theatre can be constructed 
in almost every native gentleman’s house at the shortest notice, 

Besides this first quadrangle, there is often in large houses, 
a second or a third quadrangle; and even more, the cne behind or 
annexed to the other, much as is the case in: our Colleges at Oxford 
or Cambridge. Then, too, there is the thakurbari or chamber, 
where the figure of the family deity resides and where the daily 
service or worship of the thakur is performed by the inferior 
family priest. Among Brahmans, and also kulin kuists, who are 
now-a-days privileged to recetve the mantra, the father and mother 
of any branch of the family may, for some purposes, each have 
his or her private personal thakur quite apart from the family 
thakur. But neither a kaist nor even a Braliman woman can 
themselves worship the family idol or any visible thakwr, except 
the clay figure of Siva which is made for every day worship: 
They must make their daily puga aud utter mantras apart from 
any idol.* | 

It is by no means easy to describe the mode in which a large 
family distributes itself over a house such as that just now 
sketched. If the stage which the family has reached: is three or 
four generations removed from the common ancestor, there will 
be several heads of branches ; and these branches will settle them- 
selves per stirpes, 80 to speak, in separate parts of the house under 
their own heads, more or less separate from the rest. Sometimes 
this separation is so complete that the portion of the house allotted 
to each branch is parted off from the remainder of the house by such 








* The Shastras forbid to women and Sudras all knowledge aud use of 
a sacred texts. 
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blocking up of doors as may be necessary for the purpose and by 
the opening of a separate entrance. Eaeh group as a rule messes 
by itself, and every adult member of it has a room to himself in 
which he lives, all the female members together finding accom- 
modation of some sort in the inner apartments, @¢., the portion 
of the dwelling house which is allotted to the females, and com- 
monly with Europeans called the zenadna. All the branches 
usually keep joint with regard to the worship of the family deity. 
And even when the different branches have gone so far as to sever 
in everything, 7.e.,in food, worship and estate, as the phrase is, 
the same family deity is commonly retained by all, and the 
worship of it conducted by the different separated branches in 
turns, each turn proportionate in duration to the owner’s share 
in the joint property. For instance if the family in its divided 
state were represented by four heads, namely, two brothers and 
their two nephews, sons of athird brother deceased, the turns 
or pallas of worship would be four months, four months, two 
months, and two months or equimultiples of these. 

It is, of course, only in Calcutta or other very large towns that 
the family swarm continues in the family hive at such dimen- 
sions as those just mentioned. But in the few country villages 
where the zamindar’s family has been fortunate enough to 
maintain itself for many generations, much about the same thing 
occurs. There will be the brick built, quadrangled, house with 
imposing front, sheltering under one connected roof many families 
of cousins who bear to each other varying degrees of relationship 
and constitute in the whole ajoint family, all the adult indepen- 
dent members of which have their own joint (but separable) 
coparcenary interest in the property of the family, whatever that 
be. The karta of this family (generally by the nature of the 
case, the senior member) is in most respects the ostensible head 
and although in the village all of the others are “the babus,”’ 
yet he is especially the “ babu ” to whose activity such good work, 
when it is done, as the maintenance of a dispensary, the support 
of the mandir and its priest and the keeping the mandap iu 
good condition is to*be attributed. 


IV,—GRAVE AND Gay. 


Amusements do not appear to occupy any great portion of 
life in a Bengali village. Although the circumstances of agricul- 
tural labour are such as to leave the ryot in comparative idleness 
for the greater part of the year, the truth seems to be that, for 
generations, the rural population has been a pauper, under-fed 
class, and does not possess.the vigour and excess vitality which, 
in the case of the Burmese, overflows in vivacious games and 
athletic sports. Bright, hearty, healthy play of a boisterous 
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character is seldom or never to be met with among the children 
Gymnastics, however, of undoubted indigenous origin, is, in some 
places, a great favorite and very successfully pursued, and thero 
are parts of Bengal in which the boys have even laid hold of 
cricket. Nevertheless, all Bengalis are possessed with an inordi- 
nate love of spectacles and shows of every kind. The Hindus 
tlock as readily to the public religious processions and displays of 
the Muhammadans as to their own, and vice versd. The Muham. 
madans find occasions for these at the Muharram and some other 
periodic commemorations of events in the lives of the Prophet and 
his chief apostles. And the Hindus have their village pujahs, 
which are celebrated with more or less show and magnificence 
according to the wealth and public spiritedaess of the local zamin- 
dar. Then there are from time to time family festivals and cere- 
monies already spoken of at the houses of the better-to-do folks, 
such as marriages, shraddas, readings of the Ramayana, &c. 

The Bengali ryot is not often in a hurry. He dearly loves an 
opportunity fora bit of gossip aud the hubble-bubble, and the 
evening groups under the pipal. tree are usually the wholesome 
substitutes for the taré shop. Drinking does, however, obtain to a 
considerable extent among the lower castes, and is said to be in- 
creasing. Native writers are fond of attributing the introduction 
of this vice or, at any rate, its encouragement in some way to the 
English, but there can be no real doubt that it is a natural product 
of the country itself.* Ina portion of the Veds the delights of 
intoxication are dwelt upon, and some of the tantric writings are 
devoted to the encouragement of drink. The habit of drinking 
appears to have been so mischievously prevalent in the best days 
of the Muhammadan rule as to have called for reapeated prohibitive 
legislation. And, indeed, the spirit which is everywhere drunk, 
namely taré, is evidently of purely home origin, and is made large- 
ly in every village by crude native methods from many sorts of 
saccharine juices, especially from the juice of the ¢taré palm. 

Gambling has great charms to the Bengali of all ranks, and 
some very amusing modes of applying the element of chance are 
in vogue. But gambling with cards and dice is the common form 
prevalent with the middle classes. 

To describe fully the religious aspect of a Bengal village com- 
munity would be a very long and diffieult task—a task, indeed. 
which a foreigner could hardly carry through with success. A few of 
its more conspicious features may, however, be pointed out without 
much risk of error. The Muhammadans exhibit two very distinc! 
sects in Bengal, namely, the Sunnis and the Shias. Both seem 
to be a good deal given to observances and practices of Hinduism ; 
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and itis pretty clear that the Bengali Musalman is as a rule 
nothing but a roughly converted Hindu. He is generally quite 
undistinguishable from the ordinary Hindu in all race characteris- 
tics, and retains very. marked caste notions and habits. In the 
best and most fertile parts of the delta the Muhammadan element 
exceeds 60 per cent. of the population, and in the rest of Bengal 
Proper it rises as high as 30 or 40 per cent. In some districts the 
agricultural villages are either wholly Mubammadan or wholly 
Hindu, but more commmonly each village has its Muhammadan 
quarter and its Hindu quarter, 

Hinduism also has its sects quite apart from its castes, though 
a marked distinction of sect is apt in the end to become synony- 
mous with distinction of caste. The peculiarity of Hinduism, 
which has been already spoken of, namely. its waut of the congre- 
gational element, seems to favour the growth of sects. At any 
rate, nO One appears to care much what particular form of faith 
his neighbour professes, as long as it is not of an aggressive 
character. It may look like making an exception to say that 
Christians are a good deal objected to in an agricultural village ; 
but this is mainly for two reasons,—?.e., 1st, because it -is gener- 
ally supposed to be of the essence of Christianity to work actively 
towards the subversion of Hinduism ; 2ndly, because Christian 
ryots backed by the support (by no means always judiciously 
given) which they obtain from European missionaries are apt to be 
a very contumacious unaccommodating sect of people. 

We find pretty universally in the rural villages, Boistobs, Sak- 
tas, Sivas, Ganapatyas, &. Of Boistobs there are an immense 
number of varieties-or sub-divisions, Their chief distinguishing 
tenet seems to be that Vishnu is the Brahma: that he existed 
before all worlds, and was the cause and creator of ali, They en- 
due him with the highest moral attributes, and they believe that, 
besides his more exalted form as creator of all things, he has at 
different times and for the benefit of his creatures assumed parti- 
cular forms and appearances. The best known and most celebrat- 
ed of these is Krishna; whose bright and frolicsome, and, indeed, 
somewhat sensual career of adventure on earth is a very fascinat- 
ing topic of contemplation to his votaries.* The chief develop- 
ment of the Boistobs originated with Chaitanya, who preached 
purity, meditation, and the equality of all men, without distinction 
of sect or caste, before God. He threw aside all ceremonies and 
outward symbols, And a certain freedom from caste trammels 
and disregard of religious obervances, with an appreciation of the 
importance of conduct still seem to characterise the sect. The 
Boistobs have been, and even now are being, recruited from all 





*It is perhaps noteworthy that-a— notion that our Christ is none other 
sreat many educated Bengalis have a than their Krishna. 
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castes, but taken together in all their varieties they are commop| 
reckoned as a sort of caste by themselves. Their especially sr 
members go by the designation of Bairagi (amongst others), and 
live a life of mendicancy and freedom which, as has been alrea 
mentioned, is not always altogether reputable. 4 

The Saktas, perhaps, constitute the majority of the inhabitants 
of the villages. They have come to be in a great degree united 
with the Saivas. These latter look upon Siva (the destroyer) 
as the primary and more exalted form of Brahma, and the Saktas 
especially contemplate and worship the divine nature in its acti- 
vity, in other words, the female forms of the supreme deity, as 
Durga and Kali. The Sivaite and Sakta worship is in a marked 
degree a worship of dogma, of gorgeous ceremony, and bloody 
sacrifices. The Saktas consider themselves conservative of the 
purer and Puranic type of religion, Like the Pharisees of Judea, 
they are strict in small observances with regard to food, meals, 
perhaps even to the neglect of the larger precepts of the law. It 
was against this system and its abuses that Chaitanya lifted up 
his voice, and that the Boistobs are the protestants ; but the older 
faith still appeals the most successfully to the passions of men, 
and with its vicarious helps to acceptance with God still holds 
sway with the masses of the people. 

The Ganapatyas hardly, perhaps, deserve to be called a distinct 
sect. They particularly seek the protection of Ganesa, and devote 
themselves to his worship, but apart from this they may belong 
to almost any sect of Hinduism, 

The mention of these different sects of Hinduism leads natur- 
ally up to a description of a very remarkable institution, 
which, although it does not by any means find illustration in 
every village of Bengal, yet is very common in certain parts 
of the presidency. In most of the sects there is (as it may be 
termed) a clerical class, which is itself separated into two orders, 
namely, to use European designations, the monastic (or ascetic) 
and the secular. The monastic order is celibate and ina_ great 
degree erratic and mendicant, but has anchorage places and 
head-quarters in the maths. The original meaning of the word 
math seems to be cell or chamber, as of a hermit. Novw- 
a-days the typical math consists of an endowed temple or shrite, 
with a dwelling-place for a superior (the Mohant) and his 
disciples (chelas). The endowment of a math is either the result 
of private dedication, or it is a grant made by an already existing 
wealthy math. In the latter case the new institution becomes an 
off-shoot of the old, and remains allied with it in some sort of 
subordination. The property is not generally very large; though 
in exceptional cases it is so, and in some maths the Mohants either 
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for them, or even in prosecution of the founder's purpose, make 
the acquirement of wealth by trade their great object. Instances 
of this are most plentiful in the north-western parts of this presi- 
dency, where numerous trader Mohants of great wealth and influ- 
ence are to be found. 

As a rule, the Mohant, when he devoted himself to the ascetic 
form of religious life, apso facto, severed himself from all such 
worldly possessions as he might otherwise have been entitled to as 
an ordinary member of society. He became theoretically dead to 
the world, and incapable of holding or inheriting property generally. 
But with regard to the property of the math or Mohantship it is 
different. The Hindu law recognizes a speeial devolution of 
the property belonging to a muth upon the occurrence of 
the death of the Mohant.* A certain preeept in the writings of 
the sages to the effect, that the virtuous pupil takes the property, 
is the foundation of the different rules observed in the different 
cases. The variation is in the manner in which the virtuous 
pupil is ascertained. There are instances of maths in which the 
Mobantship descends to a personal heir of the deceased ; and 
others in which the existing Mohant appoints his successor. But 
the ordinary rule is, that the maths of the same sect in a district 
are associated together, the Mohants of these acknowledging one 
of their number, who is for some cause pre-eminent, as their head, 
and on the occasion of the death of one, the others of the asso- 
ciated body assemble to elect a successor out of the chelas (or 
disciples) of the deceased, if possible ; or, if there be none of them 
qualified, then from the—chelas_of another Mohant. After the 
election the chosen disciple is installed on the gaddi of his 
predecessor with much ceremony. Sometimes most unseemly 
struggles for the succession take place. 1t has happened that 
two rivals, each backed bya section of neighbouring Mohants 
and other partizans, though neither, perhaps, strictly speaking, 
a chela of the deceased have started up to make title to the vacant 
Mohantship. Both accompanied the dead body a long distance 
to the sacred river and put fire into the mouth, asthe corpse was 
launched into the Ganges. Both returned to be formally elected 
by their respective adherents in two separate majlés held within 
the same compound of the math. Both were carried in a grand 
procession with elephants and horses and flags and drums and 
a crowd of followers round the village ; and, finally, beth came 
into a Court of law to establish, by prolonged litigation reaching 
even to the Privy Council, rights which probably neither of them 


was strictly entitled to. 
The mandir (or temple) of the math, if there is one in the village 
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is generally a conspicuous object. It has usually only one chamber 
in which the thakur or image of the deity resides, and its ground 
section is a square of no great dimensions but itis often carried y 
to a considerable height, and terminates in various, more or Jess 
conoidal forms. In some districts it is acutely pointed, and pre- 
sents very much the appearance of an English church-spire, ag jt 
is seen from a distauce piercing the village mass of foliage, 

There are also very frequently to be seen, in or abont a 
village, mandirs which do not belong to any math ; these com. 
monly owe their origin to private dedication. There is seldom, 
however, any endowment attached to them, or, perhaps, just 
sufficient lakheraj land to maintain the attendant Brahman who 
performs the daily worship and keeps the place in order. More 
often the Brahman gets bis living out of the offerings made to 
the thakur and the coutributions of the orthodox, or is supported 
by the zamindar. : 

A shrine (dargah) or tomb of some holy Muhammadan fakir js 
often to be met with on the way side, with the hut or homestead of 
its keeper near at hand. Passers-by of all creeds and denominations 
throw in their cowries and pice. And if the sanctity of the 
deceased be much out of the common, the tomb may even bea 
valuable source of revenue. In that case it is treated as a subject 
of property which passes by inheritance from owner to owner, 
and the keeper is paid by salary from the person. entitled to it. 
Generally, however, the keeper of the place alone is interested 
in it, and transmits his humble effects to his heirs, 

In a large village there will be a mandap, 7.¢., a spacious open- 
sided covered-in room, in a sense, a vestry-room, where the village 
pujah festivals are celebrated and other village gatherings occur. 
Sometimes the mandap is a pakka structure, the roof being 
supported on brick-built pillars. But more often it is of bamboo 
and thatch. It is usually kept up by the zamindar. 


J.B.P. 





























Art. 1X.—THE FIRST TWENTY YEARS OF THE 
“CALCUTTA REVIEW.” 


The Calcutta Review, Vol. I, May—August 1844, to Vol. 
XXX VIII, September—December, 1863. 


UST thirty years have passed since the publication of the 
first volume of the Calcutta Review. The remarkable 
suceess whieh attended it, forms an era in the history not only 
of Anglo-Indian but of Oriental literature. Whether we look 
at the period at which the first Number appeared, at the objects 
for which the Review was established, at the course which it 
has since run, or at the men who have been the most able and 
frequent contributors to its pages, the early history of this Periodical 
deserves to be reeorded, so far as that may now be possible. The 
period of thirty years in India in reality embraces four of those 
generations of official and non-official residents, each of which has 
been reckoned at seven years. The founder and the earlier Edi- 
tors, with one exception, are still happily spared to do service 
to India and to literature ; but years have passed since they bade 
a final farewell to the country. Of the most distinguished writers 
in the first years of the Review's existence, the majority still 
survive, but the gaps made by the removal of Henry Lawrence, 
of Herbert Edwardes, of Henry Durand, of William Sinclair 
Mackay, of Baird Smith, of Colonel Broome and even of Wyllie 
and Wynne, warn us to collect the materials of our history while 
we may. It is significant that, soon after these pages are 
in the hands of our readers, the last of the seven Editors of 
the Calcutta Review during the first twenty years of its 
existence, will have left India. We confine our narrative to 
these twenty years, durmg which this Periodical may be said 
to have been a unity, to have been conducted strictly on the 
catholic and eclectic principles laid down by its founder, while 
manifesting a spirit of Christian and even Missionary zeal, due 
as much to the tone of its contributors as to the policy of its 
conductors. 

The year 1844, when the first Number appeared, was itself 
remarkable as, in one sense, the turning point in the history of the 
Press in India. Lord Ellenborough had been recalled and Sir 
Henry Hardinge became Governor-General. With the former the 
last traces of hostility and even hatred to mdependent journalism 
passed away for ever; for, much as we may resent Lord Canning’s 
Act of 1857, which gagged the European Press along with the 
Native, as unnecessary and pernicious, the circumstances were critical 
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and the effect was trifling. It was in 1818 that Mr. Silk Bucking- 
ham established the Calcutta Journal, which soon became the 
centre of a knot of the ablest officials in the Services and elevated 
the standard cf Indian journalism. For years afterwards Mr. 
Adam, an otherwise excellent and able Civilian, took advantage 
of his temporary position as provisional Governor-General, to pass 
an ordinance fettering the Press, and to deport Mr. Buckingham. 
Practically, on Mr. Adam’s departure, the law became a dead let- 
ter, as Lord Hastings had always allowed the previous orders on 
the subject to become. Lord William Bentinck left the glory, 
and the official penalty, of legislatively freeing the Press for ever 
to Sir Charles Metcalfe, but that distinguished Governor-General 
had himself done more to make honest journalism a power than 
any who has filled the office. As the first administrative re- 
former in the forty years that had passed since the constitution of 
Lord Cornwallis, Lord William Bentinck had to invite the aid of the 
press, and of all thoughtful officials through the press, against the 
vested interests and disgraceful abuses which resisted all improve- 
ment. Then it was that Civilians like the Honourable Frederick 
Jobn Shore contributed, anonymously, to the India Gazette, a 
Calcutta daily paper, those letters exposing the maladministration 
of the country, and the corruption of the subordinate officials, which 
he afterwards republished, with his name, as “ Notes on Indian 
Affairs,” Writing in 1836 he made this statement in his Introduc- 
tion :—‘‘ These facts and opinions mark the progress of public feel- 
“ ing on the subject of British Indian Government. Ten or twelve 
“years since, had any man in India ventured to publish such 
“ strictures on the Indian administration, he would most un- 
“ doubtedly have been banished the country.” So wrote the 
Commissioner of the Saugor and Nerbudda territories. It was only 
six months before that Sir C. Metcalfe had abolished the censor- 
ship, and that Macaulay had written his great miuute on the 
liberty of the Press. The Charter of 1823, also, had freed trade 
and had opened the country to those who previously had been 
only licensed interlopers and yet dared not acquire or hold land in 
their own names. English education, both Government and 
Missionary, was beginning to raise a school of native writers. 
The prospects of progress were very bright, and it would have 
been even more rapid than it proved to be, when the Affghan war 
and its consequences caused that break which is so unfortunately 
marked by the reigns of Lords Auckland and Ellenborough. 

The extreme policies of both these rulers—the disasters to the 
empire for which they were responsible, and the acts of injustice to 
the men who would have prevented such disasters and did every- 
thing to redeem them, of which the latter especially was guilty,— 
supplied growing public opinion with plentiful fuel for criticism. 
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The controversies of the day raged fiercely in the various news- 
papers. But behind the ordinary and regular combatants there 
were many thoughtful and high-principled officers, who sought a 
different means of expressing their views and provoking that dis- 
cussion of which truth is born. And there was another, if not a 
larger class, both official and non-official, who had long contem- 
plated with sorrow the check given to progress since Bentinck’s 
and Metcalfe’s time, who were conversant with the condition of 
the people on the one hand, and the inefficiency or corruption 
of our administration on the other, who had formed plans for 
the regeneration of India, and who sought to deliver their souls by 
writing something more permanent, if not more effective, than 
newspaper articles and letters. Foremost among the former 
class of officers was Henry Lawrence, and among the latter was 
Dr. Duff. Belonging to both but rather to the latter by pre- 
ference, was Captain Marsh. And there were the two foremost 
leaders of public opinion at that time in Northern India, Sir John 
Kaye who was editing the Bengal Hurkaru, a daily newspaper in 
Calcutta, and Mr. John Marshman who had ten years before 
established the Friend of India, a weekly newspaper in Seram- 
ore. 
; To all of these five, whose names we have mentioned, the idea of or 
the longing for a periodical of the quarterly kind had often occurred, 
The actual founder of the Calcutta Review, the man who carried 
the idea into execution and who met the longing, was Sir John 
Kaye. From all his antecedents in the distinguished Corps of 
Bengal Artillery to which he had belonged, from the large corres~ 
pondence and intimate intercourse which he maintained with the 
foremost men in the Services and out of them, from his experience 
as an able Editor, and fromthe facilities at his command, he at 
once secured a success of which no one else could have dreamed. 
The only one from whom Sir John Kaye asked or received a promise 
of support at first, was Captain H. Marsh of the Bengal Cavalry. 
That officer was a relative—a nephew, we believe—of Mrs. George 
Grote, the wife of the Historian of Greece. Sir John Kaye had never 
seen him but, as often happens in India, the two got into familiar 
correspondence and wrote to each other about the idea of starting 
~ a Review on the model of the Westminster, to which Grote was 
at that time a contributor. But there is a third name of one 
who—apart from the other and greater fact, that it was he who 
soon, as Editor, continued and increased the success of the heview— 
must be mentioned along with Sir John Kaye and Captain Marsh 
in connexion with its foundation, Dr. Duff. When some sheets 
of the first number were in type, Sir John Kaye wrote to Dr. 
Duff enclosing. proofs of his paper on Lord Teignmouth and 
asking him if he would contribute to a work written in that 
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spirit. The response of the then young, but already famons 
Scotch missionary was most cordial, and his promise of help was 
unfettered by any stipulation. ‘In a very short time,” to use 
the language of Sir John Kaye in a communication with which 
he has favoured us, “ he had written his article on Our Earliest 
Protestant Mission to India, and from that time he became 
a contributor to the Review, equally indefatigable and able.” The 
only other article in the first Number not written by the Editor him- 
self, was that now remarkable contribution by Captain Marsh on 
The Rural Population of Bengal. It was produced by spasmodic 
instalments or, as he used to write to the Editor, by “ vast throes of 
labour commonly ending in abortion.” The following letter from 
Marsh, which has been found among our early records, is eminently 
characteristic :— 

“T have more hopes of my literary pluck now. In the midst of 
much calculated to depress and paralyse, I have evolved myself of 
‘some foetus—some form and embodiment akin toan article. Great 
fact if true—if confirmed by worthy John Kaye, good John Kaye, 
true John Kaye, and running in the same coach with earnest, 
solemn Duff—the silent, the unreplying, the uncorresponding Duff. 
Oh ! brave, brave! Isitso? Yesorno? Utrum horum—odd or 
‘even ?”—He had great admiration (never better bestowed) of Dr. 
Duff, writes Sir John Kaye, and was pining under an unanswered 
Jetter. 

So in May 1844 our first Number appeared, containing 250 pages 
of articles, and six of light miscellaneous notices. As. if to dissipate 
the fears of the projector and Editor, who has elsewhere recorded that 
he expected it would die after afew numbers leaving him a poorer 
man than before, the Calcutta Review at once leaped into popularity; 
not the less so, perhaps, because it raised some controversies, especi- 
ally with regard to the violence of the Janguage used in Captain 
Marsh’s article, and in two, at least, of the Editor’s. Meanwhile, Sir 
John Kaye had written to Mr. Marshman asking for his assistance, 
and we are enabled to give the words of his most encouraging 
reply, which are the more valuable since they. fix the relation of Sir 
Henry Lawrence to the Review in its foundation :— 

“Tt is with no small delight I hear of your intention to start a 
quarterly publication devoted to the discussion of Indian affairs. I 
have no fear of its premature decease.” Then, after promising an 
article for the second Number on the administration of Lord William 
Bentinck, he said, “‘ Major Lawrence of Khatmandoo wrote to me, 
not six weeks ago, begging me to start such a publication, and 
pointing out how useful or rather necessary it was for preparing 
the public mind for the great. business of Indian Legislation, 
which will begin in seven years now. I told him I was bound to 
the ground by engagements and could not undertake the responsi- 
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bility of such a work. He will be delighted to find that one is about 
to commence under such good auspices, and I have little doubt 
of being able to engage him as a contributor.” Although Sir John 
Kaye had for some years been a brother officer of Henry Law- 
rence in the Bengal Artillery, they had never met. Henry Law- 
rence was then, for the first time in his career, enjoying 
rest in the Nepal Residency, and the uninterrupted society of 
his noble wife, after the dangers of Affghanistan. Even amid 
all his previous toils he had been compelled to find vent for his 
administrative ideas in thé ordinary journals, in one of which, the 
Delhi Gazette, he had written ‘“‘The Adventurer in the Punjab,” 
which, afterwards published as a separate work, has been too 
long out of print. The leisure of Nepal, following the blunders 
of Affghanistan which tempted criticism, combined with the 
establishment of the Review to lead Henry Lawrence to volun- 
teer so many as four articles for one number. 

Meanwhile, as only 500 copies of the first Number had 
been printed, a second edition was issued and soon bought 
up, and a third edition was afterwards published in Eng- 
land. Even Henry Lawrence was so little prepared for what 
he then considered the extravagant tone of some of its 
articles, especially Captain Marsh’s, that he wrote strenuously 
advising the Editor to insist on more moderation. After such 
writing as that of the old Civilian Shore, ten years previously, 
we are surprised that the article on the Rural Population of 
Bengal should have given such deep offence. We agree with 
Sir John-Kaye-in the criticism which he passes on the paper, 
in the communication above referred to: “ Re-reading it now, after 
a lapse of many years, it appears to me to be admirably written. 
It is earnest and eloquent,—thoroughly fearless, and displaying, 
in almost every paragraph, a deep-seated humanity. But what 
could be expected otherwise than that the higher classes of English 
readers, notably the covenanted Civilians, should have resented 
such language as this : ‘ Fearlessly and honestly analysed, it will 
‘be found, that in no civilised country of the earth, or dependency 
‘of any such country, does there exist a spirit of such utter 
‘disregard of the rights and happiness of such stupendous masses 
‘of our fellow-men, as that which marks the principles and 


“ process of the present Government of India’? Lawrence and 


Mr. Marshman both counselled a more moderate tone, and the 
public papers did the same. Captain: Marsh had the good feeling 
and the good sense to acknowledge that he would soon wreck the 
Review and he ceased to write.” Evidently, the Civilians of 1844, 
who were responsible for the police and presided in the courts, in the 
days when there Were no railways nor codes, when interlopers were 
few, and independence was known only under the shadow of the 
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Supreme Court or in a foreign settlement like that of the Dane 
had never heard of Thomas Carlyle. It was he whom Captain 
Marsh not ouly quoted but imitated, drinking in that inspiration 
alike of feeling and its expression, which led him to apply to the 
oppressed millions of Bengal the sage’s denunciations of shams 
and apotheosis of divine force as the lever for raising the people, 
What Captain Marsh cried for in 1844, and missionary after 
missionary subsequently prayed Parliament to secure, it was left 
to Sir George Campbell to do, and to bequeath to his successor 
in 1874, 

Not less characteristic and noteworthy in this first Number 
is the eloquent and yet chaste fervour of Dr. Duff when discuss- 
ing Ziegenbalg’s life and missionary policy. That article contains 
the germs of the whole career of the greatest of modern missionaries, 
and of the teaching of the now venerable professor of Evangelistic 
Theology in the New Colleges of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aber- 
deen. The writer rises to lofty heights and he is well sustained by 
a cultured enthusiasm, which half a century of toil in his Master's 
service has only caused to burn with a purer flame. Of Sir Jobn 
Kaye’s early contributions we can only say that we trust he will 
carry out the intention which, we believe, he has formed, of 
including them in a published selection of his Articles, 

The second Number, issued in August 1844, not only added to 
the popularity of the Review in India, but gave it at once a position 
in England. In the interval between the two, the fact of Lord 
Ellenborough’s recall had become known. Of the two articles con- 
tributed by Sir John Kaye, round whom a staff of writers had now 
rallied, that on Lord Ellenborough’s Administration reached Eng- 
land soon after the recalled Governor-General. Able and well writ- 
ten in itself, the circumstance led to frequent quotations from this 
paper by the leading journals at home, and the Review at once 
took its place as the first authority on Indian subjects, while 
worthy to rank with the English Quarterlies in many respects. 
Mr. Marshman did that justice to the work and the repu- 
tation of Lord William Bentinck which had been denied by the 
India House historian, Mill, as commented on by H. H. Wilson 
and Thornton. Dr. Duff again appeared in the front rank 
of philanthropists, in a paper on Female Infanticide. He brought 
with him a future Editor of the Review, the Rev. Thomas Smith, 
afterwards honoured by his own University of Edinburgh with 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity, but then known asa keen mathe- 
matician, having been one of the favourite students of the late 
Principal Forbes. Ina paper on the Astronomy of the Hindoos, 
as in others on cognate subjects, which followed it, Dr. Thomas 
Smith was the first to represent science and to do justice to the 
old Asiatic civilisations in the pages of the Review. In this 
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Number, finallv, we find the first article contributed hy Henry 
Lawrence, on “The Receut History of the Punjab,” from which he 
he had recently come. This Number established the reputation of 
the Review. It was even more successful than the first, for it 
represented more variety of style. 

The third and fourth Numbers were still more varied. They 
were remarkable, though this was not known to the public at 
the time, for the first article by a Bengalee writer in au English 
Review—that on the Kuliun Brahmans of Bengal by the Rev. 
Krishna Mohun Banerjya, of whom and of the other Native writers 
more hereafter ; and for a charming contribution on the Romance 
and Reality of Indian Life by Lady Lawrence.. She and one 
who in many respects resembles her, Mrs. Colin Mackenzie, 
are the only lady writers in the Review. One of Mrs. Colin 
Mackenzie’s contributions falls later than the period to 
which our narrative is confined. He who would appreciate Lady 
Lawrence, or understand all that she was to her great husband, 
in his public life, must turn to the first volume of the Memoir 
by Sir Herbert Edwardes. The only other article written by Lady 
Lawrence, who was soon after removed by death, is that in the 
7th Number, on The Englishwoman in Hindustan. ‘To these 
Numbers Henry Lawrence himself contributed four articles. 
That on the Military Defence of our Empire in the East, has 
since become so famous, that we shall quote Sir John’s Kaye’s 
account of it in his charming volumes, the Lives of Indian 
Officers. The writer can indorse, from his own later experience 
of Sir Henry Lawrence as a contributor and a correspondent, 
every word of this statement :— 


His contributions were graced with matter of the best kind—important 
facts accompanied by weighty opinions and wise suggestions. But he 
was always deploring, and not without reason, his want of literary skill. 
This want would have been a sore trial to an Editor. if it had not been 
accompanied by the self-knowledge of which I have spoken. There 
was, indeed, a charming candour and modesty about him as a writer, 
an utter absence of vanity, opinionativeness, and sensitive egotism 
about small things. He was eager in his exhortations to the Editor 
to “cut and prune.” He tried hard to improve his style, and wrote 
that, with this object, he had been reading Macaulay’s Essays and 
studying Lindley Murray. On one occasion, but one only, he was 
vexed by the manner in which the Editorial authority had been exer- 
cised. In an article on the “ Military Defence of our Indian Empire” 
which, seen by the light of subsequent events, has quite a flash of 
prophecy upon it, he had insisted, more strongly than the Kditor 
liked at the time,on the duty of a Government being at all times 
prepared for war. Certain events, then painfully fresh in the public 
mind, had given the Editor somewhat ultra-pacific tendencies, 
aud in the course of the correspondence he must have expressed 
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his opinions over-strongly, by applying the epithet “ abomin. 
able” to certain doctrines which Lawrence held more in favour 
“ When you know me better,” he wrote in reply, “ you will not think 
that I can advcoate anything abominable.” And nothing was more 
true. The contributor was right, and the Editor was wrong. But 
although Lawrence was properly tenacious of his principles, he was, 
as I have said, very modest in his estimate of his style, and as his 
handwriting was not the most legible in the world and as the copy- 
ists whom he tried only made matters worse, there was sometimes 
Judicrous confusion in his sentences as they came from the hands of 
the native printer. But, full of solid information as they ever were, 
the articles more than repaid any amount of Editorial trouble, and when 
they appeared were generally the most popular contributions to each 
number of the Review. He continued to the end of his life to con- 
tribute at intervals to this publication, and was, when the rebellion 
of 1857 broke out, employed on a review of the “ Life of Sir John 
Malcolm” which he never lived to complete. 


In no respect did the Calcutta Review influence the administration 
of the country so effectually as through the articles of Lawrence, 
They were read by Lord Hardinge, the Governor-General, who 
selected their writer as his chosen assistant and counsellor in the 
Punjab. We should add that, on one occasion, Henry Lawrence 
wrote to Sir John Kaye saying that his“ brother John” promised 
an article about Delhi. It is a misfortune that it never came, 
and that Lord Lawrence’s name is not in the hst of contributors 
to the Calcutta Review, which contains those of a Governor- 
General designate and several Lieutenant Governors, 

In the third Number there appears the name of the Rev, 
W. S. Mackay, D.D., for the first time, as the writer of the 
paper on the “ Jesuits’ Missions in India.” Sir John Kaye does 
only justice to this production when he pronounces it “a most 
admirable article full of the results of elaborate research 
conveyed in most polished language. It would have done 
honour to any periodical in the world.” The article was re- 
published in England. At this time William Sinclair Mackay 
was in the ripeness of his life, as a missionary of singular per- 
suasiveness and attractive spirituality, as a writer of exquisite 
grace, and asa scholar whom few could surpass whether in the 
ancient classics, in the French language, or in English litera- 
ture. Jn later years, when sickness made him a confirmed 
invalid and he was forced to lecture to his students from the 
couch, none but his few intimate. friends, some of them 
Bengalees whom he had brought to Christ—appreciated all 
he was. Even yet there are Native Christians in Bengal who 
delight to honour and to serve his widow in England. But in 1845 
Dr. Mackay had still tolerable if not robust health, and it is not too 
much to say that there was no one in India who surpassed him in 
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literary excellence, and in a wonderfully attractive power of preach- 
ing. Had health been given him he would have proved not the 
least remarkable of that early group of men whom the Scotch Kirk 
seut to India, and of whom Drs. Duff and. Wilson alone survive, 
Whether as a contributor or, afterwards, as Editor for some time. 
Dr. Mackay’s services to the Review were most highly valued. 
More recently, on retiring to Scotland, he became one of the most 
valued writers in Murray’s Quarterly Review, when the illness 
which prematurely cut him off had confined him permanently to 
his room. 

There is another article in the fourth Number which is remark- 
able. Dr. Dutt's paper on “ The State of Indigenous Education in 
Bengal and Behar,” based on Adam’s long neglected reports, may be 
considered the beginning of that sy stem of vernacular education 
which, though denied to Bengal, where it had its birth, up to the 
year 1872, was eagerly developed by Thomason in the North- 
Western Provinces and has since spread all over India. In the sixth 
Number, the first which he edited, Dr. Duff followed it up by 
a paper on “ The Early aud Exclusively Oriental Period of 
Government Education in Bengal.’ ‘The educationist who had 
fought most stoutly, and most successfully, for the higher instruc- 
tion in English as against a mechanical and eleemosynary Oriental- 
ism, ten years before, did not fail to contend for those primary 
vernacular schools for the mass of the people, without which 
the higher education might become only a new instrument of 
oppression and denationalization. 

Sir John Kaye brought out the first four Numbers between 
May and December 1844, Under such a burden, in addition 
to that of editing a daily paper, his health gave way. After 
making arrangements for. the fifth and writing for it the 
article ¢ on “ The Sick Room in India,” he was ordered home. 
With the most unselfish kindness Dr. Duff volunteered to take 
the editorship on himself. Sir John Kaye had dreamed at one 
time of removing the Review to England, but his friends and 
colleagues overruled him, and he soon admitted that they were 
right. After a most successful editorship of nearly five years Dr, 
Duff went home, resigning his chair to Dr. W. 8S. Mackay. We 
have failed to ascertain accurately the length of time during which 
Dr. Mackay acted as Editer, but internal and other evidence seems 
to justify the date affixed in the list. He was succeeded by a third 
member of the Free Church of Scotland Mission, the Rev. Dr. T. 
Smith, already mentioned as one of the earliest contributors. 
On Dr. Smith’s departure for Scotland, on leave, in 1855, he was 
followed as Editor by Mr. George Smith, LL.D., then Principal 
of the Doveton College. But, soon after, the Review was purchased 
from Sir John Kaye and edited by Mr. Meredith Townsend, 
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who had followed Mr. Marshman in the editorial chair and was 
most successfully conducting the Friend of India. Up to the 
50th Number Sir John Kaye had continued as proprietor of the 
Review, carefully supplying it with articles from England and 
providing for its business details, All the Editors who had sue- 
ceeded him, and nearly all the writers, had declined any remunera- 
tion for their services, but the proprietor sought to make some 
recognition of the labours of the Missionary Editors by an annual 
donation to the prize fund of the Free Church College in Cal- 
cutta,. We may add that, except during the régime of Mr. 
Townsend, editors and contributors alike, with a very few excep- 
tions in the latter class, gave their services from love 'of the good 
cause, down to the 70th Number, 

Mr. Townsend sought to conduct the Review on liberal com- 
mercial principles. He gathered around him a new staff of writers 
whom he paid at the rates of the best Quarterlies of Great Britain, 
and he spared no expense in the arrangements of the press. But 
he failed to propitiate the booksellers, and after a year’s brilliant 
literary management he sold the property to Messrs. Thacker, Spink 
& Co., of Calcutta, who secured Dr. T. Smith again as Editor 
on his return to India. After the outburst of the Mutiny of 
1857 and the arrival of the Black Watch, H.M’s 42nd, in 
Calcutta, Dr. T. Smith, though not a military chaplain nor of 
an Established Church, was appointed by Lord Canning to be the 
Presbyterian chaplain of the Regiment. He was again suc- 
ceeded as Editor by Dr. George Smith, but after marching 
with the regiment to the field he was recalled by an order 
from the less liberal Government at home, because he was 
a Free Churchman, and he soon after left India for minis- 
terial duty in Edinburgh. From the 2nd to the 59th Number 
inclusive he had contributed 32 articles. His loss was sorely 
felt for a time in the missionary and literary circles of Calcutta, 
and by the Bengalees of whom he had for sixteen years been a 
valued instructor. 

When Dr. G. Smith joined the Friend of India he took the 
Review with hin, and it was once again owned and published by 
the Serampore Press. In 1819 he found it inadvisable to continue 
to edit the Review along with that journal, and the Calcutta 
passed into the hands of Mr. J. Newmarch, then one of the leading 
barristers. Finding the burden greater than he had expected, 
Mr. Newmarch resolved to let the Review die, when Dr. G. 
Smith protested and Sir Richard Temple came to the rescue. 
The present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal had arrived in 
Calcutta from the Punjab as the secretary of the lamented 
James Wilson. He was a staunch supporter of, and frequent con- 
tril utor to the periodical, and his public spirit at this juncture was 
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most praiseworthy. He and Dr. G. Smith continued as joint 
Editors for a year, at the close of which his public duties 
rendered it impossible for Sir Richard to remain one of the 
responsible conductors of a Quarterly. Sir Richard Temple has 
proved himself, alike in the Punjab, in the Central Provinces, and 
now in the famine districts of. Bengal, fucile princeps as an 
administrator. But it was the saying of perhaps the most 
brilliant journalist India has seen, that he had mistaken his 
career, for he would have made a magnificent editor. Believing 
that it would be benefited if owned by publishers who 
would conduct: it on purely commercial principles, to suit the 
change of circumstances and society introduced by the Mutiny, the 
Review was then purchased by Messrs. R. C. Lepage and Co. ; 
and the chaplain of Serampore, the Rev. T. Ridsdale, M.a., 
was recommended by the retiring Editors as their successor. After 
a years experience Mr. Ridsdale, who had made himself beloved 
as a parish minister in Serampore and was an accomplished 
Oxford man, left for England where he has since held a living. 

It only remains that we should glance at the list of writers, 
European and Bengalee, and should ask how far the only 
Indian Quarterly has, during these twenty years, carried out the 
object of its founders. It should be remembered that, as the list 
ceases at the 76th number, and the present is the 117th, there 
are some writers in it who contributed articles to the later numbers, 
notably Sir H. Durand, Mr. C. U. Aitchison, and Mr. Wynne. And 
there are some. men-of mark whose papers were prepared after the 
76th Number,—above all, Bishop Cotton and the venerable mis- 
sionary and scholar, Dr. John Wilson. There are few papers 
soable, so suggestive, and so marked by the lofty yet genial 
spirit of the Christian and the scholar, as the lamented Bishop's 
articles on the Tinnevelly Mission and on European and East 


Indian Education in India. 


First in the list of. writers, and most prolific, comes, as was to 
be expected, Sir John Kaye, with 47 articles. It was his pleasure 
as well as his duty, on his return to England, to send out for 
every Number notices of the latest books on India ; and this is the 
simple explanation of an article on one of his own works coutri- 
buted by himself. That article is nothing but a series of extracts 
from a book not then published, strung together without any 
expression of literary opinion. Looking back on his connexion 
with the first fifty Numbers Sir John Kaye remarks in a letter 
to the present writer:—“ Thirty years have passed since I 
wrote my first article for the Calcutta Review. Governments 
have passed away, armies have passed any, but what I 
regarded as a mere ephemeral still survives.” Long may it 
flourish! Next to him comes the Rev. Dr. T. Smith with 
02 articles, It is impossible to over-estimate the value of 
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the 26 papers contributed by Mr. W. S. Seton-Karr, whose name 
indeed, should be joined with that of the Five who combined 
to give the Review its early success, for without him it could 
not so well have maintained that reputation. From the first 
whether enjoying the comparative leisure of a District Judoe 
or immersed in the details of the duties of a Secretary to Govern. 
ment, Mr. Seton-Karr was always ready, always able in his treat. 
ment of Indian questions, especially those relating to the people, 
The Editor who, from any cause, found the day of publica. 
tion at hand and his list still defective, had only to hint his 
difficulty, and in good time most valuable MSS. would come 
in with the Jessore post-mark. Next comes Sir W. Muir with 
15 articles, The majority of these are in reality the basis of 
his valuable Life of Mohamed afterwards published in four 
volumes. In fostering the production of such a work at the 
hands of a busy North-West Civilian, the Review did no 
little service. A similar number of articles appears from the 
pen of the Rev. J. Long, a Church Missionary who explored the 
bye-paths of Indian literature and life and brought back much 
valuable fruit as the result. In order to write that curious and 
instructive paper ou Calcutta in the Olden Time, Mr, Long induced 
the late Mrs, Ellerton to accompany him im_his_ buggy, 
to point out such spots as that where Warren Hastings 
fought the duel. 

Sir Henry Durand’s name appears with 11 articles against it, 
but he wrote two if not three of great ability in the later Numbers. 
In value they do not fall short of Henry Lawrence's Essays, and 
we trust his second son, now a Bengal Civilian, will give them to the 
world with a memoir of the upright, the fearless, the far-seeing, the 
Christian soldier, who was cut off by an accident too soon for his 
country’s and India’s good. When, before his tardy appointment 
to the Punjab we referred to him regarding the accuracy of our 
list of his contributions, he said :—“ You may publish it, but it 
will make me some enemies.” The days of controversy about 
the Affghan, Burmah and Punjab troubles were over, and when 
an analysis of the articles appeared in the Friend of India 
newspaper it added to the number of his admirers. Dr. Dufi 
wrote 16 long articles, and Dr. Mackay, —12. Mr. Marshman 
contributed 10, all suggestive and full of curious lore, and his 
successor, Mr. ‘Townsend, 7, all brilliant and giving that promise 
which he has since amply redeemed on a wider field. Sir 
R. Temple supplied 1], and Mr. H. G. Keene, now Judge of Agra, 
10. Not less valuable than Mr. Seton-Karr’s, though not so numer- 
ous, were the 12 clever articles of his brother-in-law, Mr. R. N. 
Cust. Like him, too, the Editor could always rely on Mr, Cust in a 
strait, His article in the 61st Number, on “ A District during 
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a Rebellion,” giving his experiences, of Allahabad in 1857, excited 
nore attention both in England and in India than any of the 
more recent papers. It is with sadness tha iwe linger over the 
name of William Delafield Arnold, worthy of his family and name, 
who, after a short career in the Bengal Army, which enabled him 
to write Oakfield, found congenial employment as the first 
Director of Public Instruction in the Punjab. All that he wrote 
is worth reading even yet, and we only regret that we declined to 
publish that acrostic of his on Lord Canning in the Mutiny days, 
beginning —“ Cold to his friends and clement to his foes,” and 
endiug—“ God made a Lawrence and man made a peer.” The 
epigram seemed severe then but it was of permanent literary value, 
and our memory can recall no more of it now. Few articles 
contain so much political wisdom regarling England and India, 
as his “ Indian Faults and English Calumnies.” 

We should have expected more than 5 articles from that accom- 
plished literary archeologist and military writer, the late Colonel 
Broome. Not the least valuable are the 3 by Mr. E. B. Cowell, 
now Cambridge Sanskrit Professor. The two by Sir Herbert 
Edwardes are worthy of the writer and the man. It was to meet his 
desire for a list of the articles written by Sir Henry Lawrence, 
when in 1858 Sir Herbert planned the publication of a Memoir, that 
we were led to begin the formation of a full and correct list of 
contributors. The lamented Baird Smith is represented by 2 
articles; also the accomplished Sir Henry Rawlinson, first of 
living authorities on Central Asia. Mr. Macleod Wylie, 
formerly Secretary of the _ Legislative Council, prepared 3. of 
permanent value. The other Presidencies are represented by 
Mr. T. Maltby, the Madras Civilian, who sent so many as 6, and by 
the late Dr. Anderson, the Bombay Scotch Chaplain, and 
author of that uow rare book ‘‘The English in Western India.” 
From Madras also come papers by a distinguished local Civi- 
lian, Mr. Bourdillon; by Colonel Duncan, now Secretary to 
the Government of British Burmah, then Adjutant of a Sepoy 
Corps at Vizagapatam ; and by that indefatigable and earnest 
ofticer of one idea, Sir Arthur Cotton. The Missionaries are well 
represeuted not only by the Editors but by Drs. Yates, Kay, 
Wenger, Moegling and Mullens, and by Messrs. Morton, Slater, 
Storrow and Long. Among the most distinguished one-article 
men we find Sir George Campbell, on the Government of India ; 
Sur Cecil Beadon, on Salt ; Sir J. Strachey, on the Kumaon and 
Gurwhal Himalaya; the late Messrs. W. S. Wyllie and Wynne, and 
the late Bishop of Victoria (Hong-Kong). The two valuable papers 
by Dr. Chevers, are..not the ouly contributions from the five old 
Indian Medical Service, Which, though maintaining its own profes- 
sional periodicals, has ever been ready to aid in the cause of culture 
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and progress in every form. There are Drs. Grant, K. Mackinnon 
Ebden, Cleghorn, Hatbaway, T. Hastings, Mouat, Luard and 
Murray, and those most promising physicians, Bedford and 
John Brown, who were cut off in their prime—the latter from 
the effects of that march to Lucknow with Brasyer’s Sikhs 
which he describes. Besides the soldiers already mentioned at length 
the Army has sent to our ranks Colonel Thuillier, F.Rs., Colonel 
Chesney, Major-General Vaughan, Colonels Faber, Macleod Innes 
v.c., Wheeler, Hardy, E. Jacob, McAndrew, Maxwell, Laurie 
Taylor, Malleson, and Rowlatt and Captain Knollys. Nor is the list 
without merchants and planters, barristers and naval authorities 
chaplains, schoolmasters and finally savants like Dr. T. Oldham 
and Mr. Medlicott. Besides the great names of the Civil 
Service already given, there are competition-wallas to whose articles 
future biographers may turn when the writers have gained the 
great prizes of their Service. The Uncovenanted Service contribute 
their share through. Messrs Stephen, Hollingbery, Reilly, Spencer, 
Grant, Clarke and others; the East Indians, through .Messrs, (, 
Montague and Wale Byrne. TheJudges have their representa- 
tives in the Hon’ble Messrs. Macpherson and Boulnois. Besides 
Sir John Kaye, Mr. Marshman, Mr. Townsend and Dr. George 
Smith, against whose name there are 7 articles, the small 
literary class in India contribute Messrs. Wilby, Wheeler, Blan- 
chard, H. Mead, J. Mawson, Gordon, Colin Browning, Capper 
and Knighton. The list of the 178 writers who produced our 
first thirty-eight volumes in the twenty years ending 1863, forms 
a small biographical dictionary of Anglo-Indians, Of these 178 
there were 41 who contributed 3 or more articles each. 


Not the least important service done to India by the establishment 
of the Calcutta Review lay in the fact that it became the medium 
through which cultured Bengalee writers communicated to the world 
their special information regarding India, and sought to influence 
their less advanced countrymen. The educational, the social and 
the literary progress, which owed its existence to some of the 
early European contributors, thus began to bear fruit and to 
propagate itself in raising a school of Native writers and reformers. 
It will be seen that nearly all the nine Native writers during 
the first twenty years of the Review’s history, directly owed 
their training to that college of which the three successive Editors, 
Drs. Duff, Mackay, and T. Smith were, along with a “ pillar ” like the 
late Dr. Ewart, the able and successful conductors. The first and 
most important accession of a Bengalee writer to the staff was 
the Rev. Krishna Mohun Bannerjya, who wrote, in the third Num- 
ber, an excellent article on the “‘ Kulin Brahmins of Bengal,” being 
himself by birth one of that privileged class. Sir John Kaye 
afterwards requested him to write an article on the “ Transition 
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State of the Hindu Mind,” meaning the transition state of the 
then existing period, when educated Hindus were shaking off the 
old faith without grasping a new one. He seems to have misunder- 
stood the drift of the request, for he wrote a learned article 
on the Transition States of the Hindu Mind, tracing the 
transitions in days past. The two articles were the best ever then 
written by a native of India in the English language, and contained 
information which no European writers could have possessed. 

Mr. Bannerjya was that first convert of Dr. Duff, the singular 
and significant circumstances of whose abandonment of Hindu- 
ism are told by the now venerable missionary in the appendix to his 
“India and Indian Missions.” Mr. Bannerjya’s subsequent career 
has been that of a scholar, a writer and a minister of the Church 
of England. He himself, we believe, furnished the materials for 
a Memoir which, some thirty-five years ago, was published in the 
India Review edited by Dr. Corbyn. In that periodical there 
appeared a series of memoirs of well-known Anglo-Indian and 
Native gentlemen, with their portraits. Mr. Bannerjya’s Memoir 
gave rise to some discussion as to the reason which led him to leave 
the Church of Scotland for that of England, and in the course 
of the controversy Dr. Ewart, who was in Calcutta, and Dr. Duff 
from Scotland, expressed on that subject a very strong difference 
of opinion from that of the writer of the Memoir. Dr. Duff's state- 
meut closed the controversy in India, though it was revived in 
England in the columns of the Record. As Professor in Bishop’s 
College when Dr. Kay was~ Principal, as one of the two regular 
Examiners in the College of Fort William, as an occasional 
lecturer and writer on Christian subjects though not engaged in 
ecclesiastical work, and as President of the Bengal Native Christian 
Association, the Rev. K. M. Bannerjya has continued to do 
service to the cause of national progress and scholarship in the 
highest sense. His four contributions to our pages are most 
valuable to the present day. The first and second we have de- 
— ; the third and fourth are on Hindu Caste and on Sanskrit 

oetry. 

Of the Rev. Lal Behari Day and Baboo Bipin Behari Shome, 
as younger men, it becomes us to say less. Fellow students in 
Dr. Duff’s College, they generally ran so close a race as to share 
the highest honors at the end of the session. They belonged to 
that prae-University era when, cramming being unknown, both 
the Missionary and the Government teachers devoted, among their 
students, much care to the study of English literature and the 
formation of a correct English style. The writing of essays was 
the favourite and the highest exercise of the students. To such 
training this Review owes some of its best native papers. Bipin 
Behari Shome, remaining a Hindu, does not seem to have 
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continued his literary pursuits after he left college for Government 
service in the Treasury. The information contained in his two 
articles, especially that on the Shaktas, is as valuable as the picture 
which it draws of a popular form of idolatry is revolting, Chris- 
tianity has given his fellow student a very different career. Trained, 
after his conversion, according to the long and thorough course of 
theological study rigorously laid down for those who would be 
preachers or ordained ministers in the Scotch Churches, Mr. Day 
became successively a Professor in the College and the elected 
minister of the Native Presbyterian Church in Cornwallis Square, 
Circumstances led him to take the position of an Assistant 
Professor in the Government service, but he has never dropped his 
clerical character or duties, and acceptably ministers to the Presby- 
terian congregation, chiefly Europeans, in Chinsurah, in addition to 
his secular work. He has contributed more than any other Bengalee 
gentleman to our pages, More recently he has_ established 
the Bengal Magazine, a monthly periodical in which Bengalee 
writers, one of them in the Covenanted Civil Service, discuss 
literary and political questions. He has also gained the prize offered 
‘by the well-known zemindar, Baboo Joykissen -Mookerjea, for 
the best English tale descriptive of the life and thoughts of the 
rural population of Bengal. Following such a work as Bekker's 
“Charicles” as a model, Mr. Day’s volumes, if published in 
England, as they are likely to be, will reveal to English readers 
the lowly lot, the dense ignorance, and the hopeful capacity 
of the ryots of Bengal, as well as the the oppressions and the 
virtues of the zemindar and the planter. Of the two brothers 
Mitter, Kissory Chand, who was at one time a Police Magistrate 
of Calcutta, has passed away. Baboo Peary Chand _ has enriched 
vernacular literature with novels which are valued by competent 
critics. A reformer of the old school, and in some respects like the 
Brahmo, he has not formally identified himself with any body of 
dissidents from Hinduism. 

For more detailed information regarding the remarkable Dutt 
family, who among them contributed ten articles to the Review in 
its first twenty years, we have had recourse to a Bengalee friend. 
But we cannot mention the name of the father, the late 
Russemoy Dutt whom we knew twenty years ago, without 
a tribute to his virtues and abilities. One of the Judges of the 
Calcutta Small Cause Court, he won the respect and confidence 
of the whole community. None valued him more highly than 
his colleague. Mr. Macleod Wyllie, the First Judge, intercourse 
wich whom undoubtedly made Russomoy Dutt one of that large 
and increasing class of secret Christians, whom the tyranny of 4 
social system like that of the Hindus so often holds in bondage, 
till the approach of death sets it at defiance. In his last hours 
Russomoy declared himself a Christian, Our Native authority 
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thus writes :—“ Baboo Russomoy Dutt had five sons, two of whom, 
and they were the eldest, Krishna Chundra Dutt and Kailas 
Chundra Dutt, died many years ago; the three remaining sons, 
Govind Chundra Datt, Hur Chundra Dutt, and Girish Chundra 
Dutt, are living and are Christiaas. Krishna Chundra, the eldest, 
left two sons, Hem Chundra Dutt and Churn Chundra Dutt ; 
both are Christians, and the second has just come out as a 
barrister of the High Court. Russomoy’s second son, Kailas 
Chundra, left only one son, Oomesh Chundra Dutt, who is a 
Christian, and who is the elected Vice-Chairman of the Calcutta 
Municipality. He writes good verses, and knows French and 
German. So that all the sons and grandsons of Russomoy have 
become Christians. The eldest son, Krishna Chundra, also died 
a Christian, and was, strange to say, baptized on his death-bed by 
one of his brothers who had not been baptized himself ! 

Govind Chundra Dutt, the eldest now living of the sons of Russo- 
moy, and who is about 47 years old, I have always regarded as the 
finest English scholar amongst the Natives of Bengal and conse- 
quently of India. His article in the Review on Mrs. Barrett 
Browning’s Poems was mistaken by the Calcutta newspapers for 
Kaye’s. Heis the chief writer and editor of the “ Dutt Family 
Album” ! He spent some years in England, Italy and France, and 
came out only six months ago with his wife and two daughters. 
His daughters are accomplished young ladies, who write 
English verses in the Bengal Magazine under the signatures 
A.D. and T.D. and who speak and write French like French 
ladies. Govind Chundra~ began life as Deputy Magistrate in 
Rampore Beauleah, and afterwards joined the Financial Depart- 
ment. He soon distinguished himself there,. and attracted 
the notice of James Wilson, the Financier, and of Sir Richard 
Temple who sometimes visited Govind Chundra in his house 
at bagmari in the suburbs of Caicutta, where he still resides. 
But Govind’ Chundra left the Treasury in disgust as two 
Kuropeans, who were his inferiors, were promoted over his head. 
Had he remained, he would have attained the position of men 
like Mr. G. W. Kellner and Mr. Hollingbery. He was baptized 
by the Rev. Mr. Bomwetsch of the Chureh Missionary Society. 

Hur Chundra Dutt, the next son, was for many years Actuary of 
the Government Savings’ Bank. Though he was baptized by Mr. 
Bomwetsch he was not alittle indebted for his religious impres- 
sions to Dr. W. S. Mackay. Grish Chundra, the third and 
youngest son, who is a Christian, was for some time Clerk of one 
of the Judges of the Calcutta Court of Small Causes. Shoshee 
Chundra Dutt is the-sen of a brother of Russomoy’s. He was never 
baptized. He was for many years Head Assistant in the Bengal 
Vilice and retired only last ycar on pension. He published many 
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years ago. a volume of “ Essays” in which were included his eontyi- 
butions to the Calcutta Review. He was a competitor for the 
prize for the best Essay on Caste, which was awarded to the 
Rev. Mr. Bower, Missionary in South India, Shoshee published 
his Essay in the form of a pamphlet.” 


When in May 1844, Sir John Kaye sent forth the first 
Number to the world, in the modest belief “that the publication 
of even a few numbers containing truthful expositions of some 
of the principal questions affecting the interests of the people 
of British India, would not be utterly thrown away,” he thus 
stated the object and laid down the policy of the undertaking :— 


The object of this work is simply to bring together such useful in- 
formation, and propagate such sound opinions, relating to Indian affairs, 
as will, it is hoped, conduce, in some small measure, directly or 
indirectly, to the amelioration of the condition of the people. ~Our first 
desire is to awaken interest; to induce a thirst after information, 
then to supply that information ; and, finally, toteach the application 
of it to its most beneficial uses. The bane of this country is ignorance : 
Tgnorance, not in the dark reeesses of native life—there it is compara- 
tively harmless ; but in high places,—among the ruling body—amorg 
the men to whom inscrutable Providence has submitted the destinies of 
India. We call upon all men to declare what they know. We desire 
to apply this work to the purposes of a vast Commission, in the records 
of which will be found a greater mass of information—of inform- 
ation, which, at such an epoch as this, it is desirable above all things 
to disseminate widely among Englishmen—than in any single work 

. As the Review is the organ of no party ; and the Editor 
perhaps the last of the many writers, meeting together in its catholic 
pages, whose own views are worthy to be converted into a Procrusts- 
bed for the mutilation of other men’s expositions, complete harmony of 
opinion on lesser points of faith, is clearly not to be expected. In 
full reliance upon the character of our associates; the soundness 
of their principles; the purity of their intentions; their earnest 
aspirations after the good of their fellows ; the general agreement of 
their opinions with our own; we are anxious, that each should 
express himself without restraint, especially upon such questions, 
as necessarily involve the putting forth of novel suggestions for the 
reform of existing evils, It is possible that different writers may 
work, by different roads, towards the same goal; and that different 
schemes for the removal of existing abuses may be propounded in 
these pages, by different apostles of the same Reformation. We 
believe that this,so far from impairing the value of our work, will 
greatly extend the sphere of its utility. We are confident of preserving 
a general harmony of opinion; and we gre desirous of preserving 
nothing more. 

As one who was privileged to take part in the work only during 
the later portion of the twenty years of this narrative, the present 
writer may, with becoming confidence, appeal to the India alike of 
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the past and of the present, to say whether that object has not 
‘been more fully realised, whether that policy has not been more 
completely carried out, than the projector dreamed. Springing 
out of the disasters, the mistakes and the heroism of the Affehan 
period ; strengthened by the victories of war and of peace which 
have made the Marquis of Dalhousie’s name illustrious for ever ; re- 
flecting the lurid light of the Mutiny period which, in some sense a 
consequence of the blunders in Affghanistan, was the real beginning 
of British Indian history; and watching the attempt of the 

ueen’s Government to bring order out of the administrative chaos 
which prevailed till the death of Lord Elgin, the Calcutta Review 
closed the first twenty years of its history, after. having been identi- 
fied, directly or indirectly, with almost every great reform, and 
having proved the meeting-ground of truth-seeking officials and 
non-officials, Natives and Europeans, who sought the glory of the 
empire and the good of the people. 


GEORGE SMITH, tLi.p. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 








1, VERNACULAR LITERATURE. 





Eithi-hasika —Rahasya ; or, Curiosities-of History. Part I. By 
Ramdasa Sen. Stanhope Press, Calcutta: 1281 BS. 


6 RE the pyramids looked down upon the valley of the 

E- Nile—when Greece and Italy, those cradles of European 
civilization, nursed only the tenants of the wilderness—India was 
the seat of wealth and grandeur,” poetry aud philosophy ; and the 
Indias were a race of heroes and philosophers, It is a pity that 
such a potent nation kept no regular account of the origin and 
crowth of their civilization, of their moral and intellectual progress. 
Whatever documents they have, are but grievously mutilated 
records, impregnated with crude materials. Their early history, 
very like that of the Greeks, is a tissue of fables. But happily for 
the antiquary, these stories and fragments furnish, to a great 
extent, inexhaustible sources from which light and harmony may 
be elicited. Long before our countrymen took any real part in 
unveiling the face of India’s antiquity, oriental Scholars of the West 
began to examine these relics, compare their several parts with one 
another and found conelusions thereon. ‘he examples of these 
scholars, combined with the force of education that is steadily 
growing among us, have infused into the minds of many educated 
natives of modern times the spirit of the antiquarv. Babu Randasa 
is one of these minds; and his £ithihasika Rahasya is a specimen 
of the noble and arduous attempts that are being made by our 
countrymen to reduce to intelligible form the huge mass of 
obscure Indian records. 

The book contains 198 neatly printed: pages; and almost every 
page shows research. Most of the essays contained: in it are but 
reprints from the Bangadarsana, They are very ably handled 
and reflect great credit on the writer. To enquire, in detail, 
into the merits of the several theories, on which the essayist 
mainly rests his conclusions, would far exceed the limits prescribed 
to this notice, All that we can do-here will be simply to glance 
in passing at the points on which we are inclined to break a lance 
with him, as also those which appear to us not to have received 
such careful and serious attention as they deserve, 
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il | Critical Notices. 


The most important element in the constitution of Indian 
society—an element which extends its influence through all its 
ramifications—is the law of caste—a law that was born of simple 
necessity. Popular belief ascribes to it a religious character and 
looks at it with the reverence due to a religious institution. The 
belief has, however, been assailed by the learned Colonel Sykes, 
who questions caste as a religious institution, being associated 
with the early history of the people of India. Babu Ramdasa 
observes, and we will presently see with what accuracy he does 
so, that it was not till the Aryans were firmlv established in Hin- 
dustdn, that caste distinctions grew up; that as they gradually 
moved onward on the road of social progress they began to separate 
themselves into classes, assigning to each class duties and 
responsibilities peculiarly adapted to it. Presuming that the 
history of caste distinction in India will be an interesting study, we 
make no apology for briefly sketching it out below. We have 
long thought on the matter and have every reason to trust - 
that the sketch which we append isa faithful one. 

Every one who has studied the early history of India with any 
degree of attention is aware of the nature and character of the 
political platform on which the tall, white Aryans stood, after 
having scaled the Hindukush and settled themselves on the 
borders of the Saptanadi’s. They were environed on all sides by 
the dark, goat-nosed hob-goblins, their enemies. The adjectives tall 
white, long-nosed, &c., which we find in the Vedas were applied to 
the invaders, and another set of descriptive terms, short, dark, 
goat-nosed, and raw-flesh-eating, always used in reference to the 
aborigines of the country, bear an infallible testimony to the fact 
that the two nations had physical peculiarities of their own, and 
greatly differed from each other. The conquerors brought with them 
some Brahmanas or Mantras by which they used to propitiate 
their followers and neighbours, without whose kelp they could never 
have maintained their ground in the midst of their hostile adversa- 
ries. Owing to the sublime natural scenes which surrounded 
them and supplied rich food to their imagination, these Brah- 
manas greatly increased in number. The ignorance of the art of 
writing made it an unavoidable necessity that a class should be 
formed, whose principal business would be to learn by heart 
these verses and to repeat them as exhortations in times of 
need. Such aclass did actually arise; and it was denominated 
the Brahmanas or preservers of Mantras. 

Again, the savage tribes, failing to cope with the might 
of the new-comers, retired into neighbouring forests and 
hills; there not to rest in peace but to make plans for surprising 
the enemy unawares. History is full of parallell instances, 
and we need not cite them here. The Aryan settlers stood 
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in constant alarm of the aborigines, whose stealthy attacks are 
recordei in the works of our great poets. In more places than 
one we come across expressions such as “the Rakshasas are 
scattering dead bodies over the sacrificial fire,’ “the pisdchas 
are great nuisances, polluting the purity of.sacrifice by their vile 
resence, interfering with the free workings of the laws of sacri- 
fice,” &c., expressions which unmistakably prove the wild and 
irregular mode of warfare that was carried on by the original 
inhabitants against their foreign invaders. To guard themselves 
against these attacks and to provide for the casualties to which they 
were exposed, the Aryans had some of them estranged from other 
social obligations and reserved wholly for military occupations, 
offensive as well as defensive. This reserved body of Aryaus was 
denominated the Ks/etriyas, so named because they protected the 
community against the inroads of the barbarians. 

Next, every one sees that in such a state of internal 
commotion no community could enjoy the sweets of com- 
merce. The community must feed itself. Accordingly the greater 
portion, if not all the rest, of the Aryan community resorted 
to agriculture. The very name, Veisya implies egy pid 
i.e., that a majority of the population belonged to the class of 
cultivators. 

Last in rank come the Sudras. This title was given to those of 
the original dwellers, who renouncing all hostile intentions against 
the foreign masters, enlisted themselves in their service. 

The above classification at once renders it clear that the first 
two were nearly equally important classes in the old Aryan 
community. But according to the laws which strengthen and 
give life to society such an order of things could never exist 
long. Collision under such circumstances, is inevitable: and its 
consequences must be either a compromise between the rival 
parties or complete subversion of the one. We believe. we are 
not wrong in the opinion that in the particular case in point 
there really took place a collision between the Brahmanas 
and the Kshetriyas, which ended in the triumph of neither 
party but in an amicable compromise, empowering the Brahmanas 
exclusively to take care of religion and to minister to the 
spiritual wants of the people, without any share in the ad- 
ministration of the civil and military affairs of the community 
to which the Kshetriyas alone were eligible. The extermination’ 
of the Kshetriyas by Parusardéma, the conversion of Biswa 
Mitra, and the like are plain evidences confirming the opinion 
that a sharp and protracted struggle continued between these 
two sections of the early Aryan community, for a considerable 
number of years, till its violence was assuaged by a close amity. 
Jn consequence of the respect which men willingly pay to their 
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spiritual fathers the position of the Brahmans went on improving, 
till at last such considerable weights were added to the scale of 
their power that they were looked upon as the sole rulers of men’s 
minds and morals, persons and property. It was in this state 
that Manu found the Brahmans ; and hence all his laws have 
an unqualified tendency to assert and uphold the ascendancy of this 
class of the twice-born. How vigorous soever was the action, 
the reaction was not less vigorous. Brahmanism, not as it is 
now understood, received a death biow from the, hands of the 
Buddhists. Buddhism was nothing more than the voice of the 
people against the tyranny of the priesthood. The call of Bud- 
dha was promptly answered by the people; and his religion 
extended throughout the length and breadth of India within a 
marvellously short time. Of the first votaries of this religion a 
greater number were from the Sudrus and Veisyas who were the 
most oppressed classes. Thus foiled through their own pride and 
arrogauce, in theirattempt to preserve themselves‘on ‘the pimnacle 
of greatness to which they attained by any thing but’ honourable 
steps, the Brahmans began to weave the spells of idol-worship 
to be imposed upon the people. | 

This outline unfolds the main features of the law of caste as it 
exists in India, The intelligent reader will perceive that the 
growth of this caste system is quite in accordance ‘with the laws 
which regulate caste, so to speak, in other countries. The 
development is natural. Issuing from the womb of neces- 
sity, from the important principle of division of labour, it 
has gradually become hereditary. It is this hereditary character 
which has barred the progress of India’s civilization and made 
its socicty stationary. Within these limits Babu Ramdasa and 
ourselves are at one. 

Without stopping to consider whether or not the four classes 
into which society was divided could mix with one another 
with freedom, we go at once to the essay on Kalidasa. In the 
October number of this Review we discussed at some length 
the question concerning the age of Kalidasa, and up to this 
time we have found no cause to dissent from what we then 
wrote. We still maintain that Kalidasa flourished a little 
before 100 A.D. Additional arguments pour in upon us, all 
tending towards the confirmation of this belief ; and we shall 
take an opportunity of giving them publicity as early as possible. 
Before we conclude this review we must humbly submit 
that after long reflection on the merits of Kalidas’s and Shakes- 

are’s plays, we can not persuade ourselves to think with 

bu Ram Dasa that the myriad-minded bard of Avon was 
next in rank to the brightest of Vicrama’s nine gems. We 
thoroughly appreciate the tenderness of expression and the 
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richness of creative fancy shown by the celebrated author of 
Sakuntala when he describes the influences which Nature 
exercises on our minds; but still we cannot think that they 
are on a par with the excellences which characterise the world- 
known plays of Macbeth and Hamlet. With all deference 
to such an authority as Goethe, we maintain that Shakespeare 
was a more successful anatomist of nature than the greatest 
dramatist of’the East. Goethe the poet and Goethe the critic are 
two different persons, and we wonder how such a mighty thinker 
discovered greater marks of genius in a poet who portrayed one face 
of nature only than in that blessed son of the Muses who has 
delineated so many different characters with equal success, and 
who produces indescribable effects upon his readers by a masterly 
admixture of comic and tragic humours. But there seems to 
be a secret sense of injustice in some poets when judging others, 
and it is this which made Goethe prefer Kalidasa and Byron 
Pope, to Shakespeare. 

In the next essay the question regarding the age of Bararuchi 
is very ingeniously discussed. Our author has made him a con- 
temporary of Kalidasa, who as he has shewn lived about 600 years 
after Christ. We do not dispute that they were contemporaneous ; 
nay we cannot do that, because of the internal evidences, which, 
in matters like this, form our truest guide. The language of the 
two writers bears so intimate a resemblance in its imflections 
and order of arrangement, that we can, with consistency ascribe 
both to one and the same period in the history of the 
Sanskrit language. To us it seems that both Kalidasa and 
Bararuchi existed somewhat before 100 A.D. To the Bararuché 
and Kalidasa of Harsavicram’s reign we are inclined to deny 
the authorship of Prakritaprokash and of Sakuatala ; and we 
feel sure that even ’the most casual student of Sanskrit literature 
who devoted a few hours to the study of Bharavt ana Subandhu, 
acknowledged authors of Harsa’s times, wouid at once join our 
ranks, struck with the inconsiderate haste with which some have 
concluded that the avthors of Sekuntala and Prakritaprokash 
belonged to the same period with the latter; so dissimilar was 
the Sanskrit of the first pair to that of thesecond. By a different 
line of argument Goldstiicker has come to nearly the same conclu- 
sion. He maintains, and Professor Lethbridge seems to follow him 
here, that-Bararuchi was a most distinguished grammarian who 
flourished a very little ‘before Patanjala and was w all probability 
his teacher. Accordmg to Acharya Gobardhon, the celebrated 
author of Gobardhon Saptasati, otherwise called Arya Saptasati, 
Bararuchi lived in the same age with Panini. The Bhoja-champa 
which Babu Ramdasa believes to have been the production of 
Buraruchi’s pen, appears to us to possess no better pretensions, 
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than the Vidyaswndra to be ranked among’ the works of Bara- 
ruchi. It was to all appearance composed by some parasite priest 
in the king’s court. 

Towards the conclusion of this essay our author has committed 


a grotesque mistake in translation. The Sanskrit text ofa 


aife™ catttwae ice” was rendered into “ Statq att 
catstea to 2804” The correct form would be “ Caz ater 
CAISl@A NS StH.” Moreover, some of our author’s citations 


have been so ruthlessly disfigured by the printer’s devils that in 
the absence of other books of reference, tuey would have ever re- 
mained stumbling blocks to the reader. 

Next follow the essays on Sriharsha and Hemachandra. 
Regarding these, it is sufficient to say that the latter presents 
nothing worth notice and the former is so thickly studded with 
errors that to mend them would be no easier a task than’to write 
out a new history of Srtharsha. Those who wish to test the 
soundness of Babu Ramdasa’s observations on this literary character 
will do well to read an article on Sriharsha, published in the 
last two issues of the Bangadarsana. 

There are five more essays equally interesting with those we 
have already noticed. They have all the mints of the latter 
without any of their faults. We would have much to say on one 
of them, we mean that relating to the Vedas, but we have already 
exceeded our space. We cannot conclude these remarks with- 
out noticing the statement that Sanskrit dramas were very little 
known to the people of Bengal. If we look at facts that stare us 
in the face, we wonder how Babu Ramdasa could make such an 
assertion. Kaviraj Biswanath, the celebrated author of Sahitya- 
darpan, a treatise on rhetoric, illustrated his own principles by 
exuberent quotations from Sakuntala and other dramatic works— 
a circumstance which testifies to the existence of these books in his 
own days and in his own country, Bengal. Again, there are two 
Bengal editions of Sakuntala, Uttaracharita and other plays, very 
popularly known under the names of Devanagiri and Gowriya. 
How far the two editions harmonise with one another, may be 
very well understood by a comparison of the two editions. of 
Sakuntala by Panditas Iswara Chundra Vidyasagara and Prema 
Chand Tarkabagisa. Chezy’s book is a Bengal edition. We can 
not conceive how a people could bring out uew editions of 
works without apy long and close intimacy with them. For 
further particulars we recommend the reader to Williams’s preface 
to Sakuntala. 

In conclusion, we would not have our minute criticism imputed 
to malicious motives. Though we disagree with the author in 
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many points, still we are not blind to the usefulness and impor- 
tance of the book before us. In fact, we think highly of the 
work and hope to see the second part of it published ere long. 





———— 





Arya-Darvsan: A monthly Magazine. Edited by Babu Jogendro 
Nath Bandopadhya Vidyabhusan, M.A. New Bharat Press : 
1281 BS. 

E have heard a phrenologist say that he cau only tell 
of a child by observing its organs what it may possibly 
become, that it may live to be an idiot, an extraordinary character, 

&e.; he can not give us any positive assurances—he can not 

say it must be anj idiot or otherwise. With the same amount 

of diffidence we say of the new-born Avryadarsan that it 
may, inthe long run, turn out to bean excellent journal. 

Tbe Aryadarsan is ushered into the world with flourishes of 


trumpets and the cause of the universal joy with which men 


welcome it is evident on the surface. Bengal has no good 
Magazines and, therefore, it warmly receives any Maga- 
zine which promises to be an improvement on those al- 
ready published. We are promised in this journal matters 
of literary, scientific, metaphbysicial and philological interest, 
besides researches and articles on music. We are sorry the 
projectors have excluded politics from the list; the more so 
that, at present there exists no political review among the 
Bengalis. | Sa a 

We are not now in a position to notice in detail all the articles 
that have appeared in the last two numbers of the Aryadarsan, 
because many of them are yet unfinished. Suffice it to say that 
they all interest us more or less, The article on “ Kabya, 
Kabi, and Kabitya” is by far the best, and is alone sufficient 
to establish the reputation of the journal. Though we are not 
prepared to admit the truth of many of the propositions enun- 
ciated in it, though we are inclined to consider them in no better 
light than mere aberrations of excessive thought; still we are 
charmed by the elegance and order which the article displays. An- 
other article, though not so good as that just mentioned deserves 
also a separate notice, on account of its matter. It relates to 
the responsibilities and obligations that bind or ought to bind the 
units of the Hindu family. The writer gives, by way of preamble, 
a definition of the word family, in opposition to its current 
meanings. He is very unwilling to make family reduce itself to wife 
and children only ; or te-extend it, like the patriarchal family of 
ancient times, to the patriarch, his children, his collateral relations 
and his servants. According to his understanding of the term we 


can include in our family those only whom we are bound by the laws 
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that regulate social ethics to maintain. Of all those who come 
under this category he mentions servants, to the exclusion 
of collateral relatives ; but with what propriety he does so we leave 
it entirely with our readers to determine. In another place the 
writer has inferred from the law by which a Hindu brother 
has prior rights over the estate of his deceased brother who used 
to live in common with him, in preference to the dead brothers’ 
widow’s claims to her late husband’s property, that our legis- 
lators in enacting this law, were under some bias in favour 
of joint family. We believe on the other hand that the legis- 
Jators in so enacting were guided by a right principle of law, 
Let it not be understood that we are wanting in sympathy 
for the widow; we clearly recognize and strongly uphold 
her claims to maintenance and maintenance only as long as 
the state of things continue un-altered in native society, 
Our views in respect of this part of the law of iuheritance 
are decidedly against the joint system. We know that this 
system has many advantages of its own, but.its disadvantages 
are far greater. It sets a very high premium on indolence, and 
over and above this it does away with the most valuable 
possession of man—his power of thinking and acting freely. 
Further on, the writer is very hard upon the law because of its 
enforcing parents to discharge proper duties to their children, 
without making any provisions on behalf of the former in case 
the latter prove refractory. But if we once stop to weigh in an 
even balance the relations which subsist between a father and a 
son, we shall see that the legislators acted here in the truest spirit 
of justice possible. Law cannot call upon a man to be grateful 
for the benefits received ; but it has every right to guard him, by 
sanctions, against committing acts that might injure others 
privileges, or endanger their lives, or affect their social position. 
No sooner isa child born than its father at once takes upon 
his shoulders the lega! obligations to take care of its life and 
ive it a suitable education that may ensure for it a happy future ; 
and all that the son has to return for all this care and education is 
eratitude which it is beyoud the province of jurisprudence to enforce. 
After all that we have said it is hardly necessary for us to add that 
we have been pleased wit! the journal. We wish it every success. 
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Men whom India has Known: Biographies of Eminent Indian 
Characters. By J. Higginbotham. Second Edition, Madras: 
Higginbotham and Co. 1874. 


ia! oe Second Edition of this useful little work will be bailed 
with pleasure by all students of Indian history and by all 
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writers on Indian subjects. It contains about forty-five additional 
biographies, and has, therefore, made an important advance towards 
completeness. There, of course, remains very much to be done ; 
and the compiler frankly allows this, and appeals to his readers to 
come forward and help him with fresh information. He declares 
that “there are many names, as familiar as household words, of 
men who have played a distinguished part in India, but for the 
compilation of whose biographies no materials appear to exist.” 
Doubtless, much may be done towards filling up these gaps, 
if Mr. Higginbotham’s appeal be fairly responded to. It is 
perhaps to be expected that, to a Bengal writer, many 
gaps are evident which appear hardly excusable, even under 
the difficulties pointed out by the compiler; for instance, we look 
in vain for a notice of any one name on our roll of Lieutenant- 
Governors, Now, surely, the file of any Indian newspaper might— 
faute de mieux—give some information worth having, about such 
men as Halliday, Grant, Beadon, Grey, and Campbell. We com- 
mend these suggestions to the compiler ; meanwhile we have no 
hesitation in saying that his book, notwithstanding its incomplete- 
ness, isa most useful one. The idea which suggested it is an 
admirable one, and is capable of almost indefinite extension ; and 
the further it is extended, the greater will be the practical value of 
the work. The biographies seem to be derived from trustworthy 
sources; and there is an evident desire to give a thoroughly 
impartial account of those passages in the lives of recent Indian 
celebrities which have been at all controverted. Perhaps one of 
the best written lives and one of the most interesting, is that 
of Sir Henry Durand. 

The compiler has exercised a wise discretion in not attempting 
to give any account of any public men still resident in India, 








Borrowed Plumes: Edited by C, S. Madras: Higginbotham 
& Co. 1874. 


HIS isa small collection of translations of German poems and 
songs which the Editor introduces with the following preface. 


A great many of the poems in this little book have already appeared in 
an English form. As the present versions, however, differ considerably 
from those the Editor has hitherto seen, and as they have been rendered 
as literally and faithfully as possible, itis hoped they may be received 
with favour. 

Some of the smaller songs have been set to music by Scnuprerr and 
Mozart or are known as VoLKsLIepDER. The translations now offered to 
the public will be found-to suit the original airs. In each case it has been 
endeavoured to convey not only the meaning of the words but also a faithful 
reproduction of the metre. 

One or two of the poems and ballads, have, it is believed, not yet seen 
the light in any form. 
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We can scarcely understand how the translator could think it 
profitable to make fresh versions of such well-known poems ag 
Schiller’s ‘ Lied der Glocke’ or Goethe's ‘ ErlkGnig ’ and ‘ Veilchen’ 
or Heine’s ‘ Lorelei.’ These and several other of the poems in the 
book have already been given to the English public in as perfect a 
form as possible, and it seems a pity that the translator, 
who evidently understands German and has a tolerable ear for 
thyme, did not seek less frequented pastures and go to some of the 
to English readers, less known German poets such as Matthias 
Claudius, Hoéliy, Theodor Korner and others. The book can do 
po harm, however, and to those English readers in India who have 
not seen the translations of Lytton, Aytoun, Martin and others, 
these versions may serve to give some notion of a limited class of 
German poetry. 


The book is prettily got up. 





oe 


The Hill Ranges of Southern India, Part 1V. Edited by John 
Shortt, MD, M.RCP.L, F.L.S., &., Madras: Higginbotham 
& Co, 1874. 


HIS fourth part of a work which, when completed, will bea 
useful adjunct to the gazetteers of Southern India, is princi- 
pally devoted to descriptions of Nandidrug, Kudare Mukha, the 
Bab& Baden Hills and the Ramandrug in Bellari ; and contains also 
an interesting chapter on the origin of slaves in South Canara, and 
their manners and customs, ceremonies and observances. We ex- 
tract a fable which is related of the origin and history of the 
Beaudas. or Boyas who are the original inhabitants of Ramandrug 
and are described as being ‘‘a healthy looking, clean-skinned, active 
well made race, industrious and temperate in their habits; they eat 
three meals a day, and unlike the natives of the plains, partake 
of hot instead of cold rice in the mornings.” 


The chief of the Beaudas is said to have been named Cuninah, who, by 
torturing the hermits and Brahmin priests, found wandering in the adjacent 
forest, committing highway robbery, killing and eating animals and birds ; 
he became a reputed villain, notwithstanding he was said to be a true and 
devoted worshipper of Siva with the hope of obtaining salvation. He used 
to hunt animals in the jungles and come at noon to the temple of Siva si- 
tuated in a dense jungle close by, with a Musshak or leathern bag of water 
and three varieties of flowers from the jungles, he used to pour out the water 
from ‘his leather bag on the idol’s head and bathe it, and decorate it with 
flowers and offer up the flesh of animals killed by him during the day in the 
chase and partake of the same himself'afterwards, sometimes when not suc- 
cessful in killing animals by the chase, he still continued his worship and 
used to cut the flesh of his own body for an offering and eat it afterwards. 
A Brahmin was also in the habit of worshipping at the same temple for which 
purpose he used to proceed thither every morning and was grieved to fio 
that his worship was not acceptable to the deity. One day Parvathee the 
wife of Sivaasked her Lord Siva why the Brahmin’s offerings and prayet 
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were not acceptable whilst youaccept that of the Beauda’s which is the re- 
verse of being holy, to which Siva replied, that the worship of the Brahmiu 
was not sincere but false, whilst that of the Beauda was sincere ; whereupon 
Parvathee wished to know how he could know the truth, Siva promised to 

rove to her the deceit of the Brahmin and the sincerity of the Beauda, 
The next morning the Brahmin came with flowers and sweet food to make 
his usual ofterings, when suddenly he heard. a loud horrible noise issue 
from the earth and the temple was rocking to and fro, and both the idol 
and the temple were shaking so that he expected both to topple over him 
and kill him every moment, and afraid of his life he fled from the temple 
as fast as his legs could carry him, leaving the idol and temple to take care 
of themselves. At noon the Beauda arrived at the temple with his usual 
offerings, and on enteriig the same, a most terrible roar, greater than the 
first issued:from the earth, and the ground quivered, the idol swayed from 
side to side and all but tumbled over him and although the temple itself 
looked:insecure from the way it shook, the Beauda pot fearing for his own 
life but afraid that the idol would tumble down, rau and seized it with 
both his arms and held it steadfast till the uproar and rocking ceased, when 
Siva and Parvathee presented themselves before the Beauda greatly pleased 
with his sincere devotion and faithful service, wished to know from him 
what were his desites, the Beauda replied, that he only wished to have five 
children, the fruits of the chase, and the products of the jungles for their 
support with water from the streams and pools, and a fire-brand to light 
his way and:prepare his food, and these wishes were immediately granted. 





Sa 





Selections from Divisional and District Annual Administra- 
tion Reports, 1872-73, with the Government Resolutions on 
them. Calcutta: Bengal Secretariat Press, 1874. 


E ie isa: well got-up volume of over five hundred pages con- 
taining-a great deal of useful ‘information regarding the 
Divisions under the Government of Bengal. Circular No. 4 of 
the 30th January 1873 to all Commissioners, Magistrates, Collec- 
tors and Deputy Commissioners, in which the late Lieutenant- 
Gevernor of Bengal, Sir George Campbell, gives his views as to 
what an Annual Report should be, forms a fitting preface to the 
volume, which is-of undoubted value. While subjoining a list of 
the subjects which he considered of principal importance, Sir 
George Campbell expressly directs officers “ not to consider them- 
selves confined to the subjects in the list, which may be added to ¢ 
or, if necessary, reduced” (we can imagine the pang whieh Sir ~ 
George Campbell must have felt in writing these last four words) 
“according to circumstances, and always to bear in mind that 
they should include in their general reports any further matters 
affecting the well-being of the people which occur. to them, 
and which neither find a place in this list nor in-any other 
periodical report and are not proper subjects for a special 
report and special orders.” Our readers may judge of the 
variety: of. subjects touched upon in these extracts from the list 
referred to, which we append. We fancy very few “further 
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matters affecting the well-being of the people ” would be likely to 
occur to the majority of the reporting officers. ‘The book is fylj 
of interesting matter. Here is the “ list of subjects ” :— 


Annual tours. 

The weather and crops. 

Public health and material condition of the people. 

Emigration, immigration, and other internal movements of the people, 

Prices of food and labor, 

Manufactures, mines, &e. 

Trade and commerce, 

State of public feeling on general or special subjects, 

The public press, its tone and influence. 

Effect of administrative changes and arrangements 

Statistical inquiries. 

Model farms and gardens. 

General state of police, crime, and eivil justice. 

Condition of the division as regards affairs connected with the land 
and the land revenue administration. 

Effect of excise, income-tax, or other revenue laws, 

Condition and effect of railways, irrigation works, and other great 
public works. 

General state of communications, schools, dispensaries, libraries, 
museums, &c, 

Success or otherwise of road-cess committees, education committees, 
municipalities, and other institutions by which local Government is 
carried on 

The m ement of the zamindari post. 

Court of Wards and wards’ estates. 

Conduct of zamfndars. 

Character of officers, 








Selection of papers regarding the Hill Tracts between Assam and 
Burmah and'on the Upper Brahmaputra. Calcutta: Bengal 
Secretariat Press. 1873. 


E have here a most attractive volume, full of interesting 

and valuable information. Unfortunately we cannot 

afford so much space as we should wish to a notice of the work, 
and we therefore think we shall be acting most fairly to the 
authors of the different papers which are contained in the volume, 
if we publish a complete list of its contents, They are as follows :— 


1.—Memoir of a Survey of Assam and the neighbouring Countries, execut 
ed in 1825-6-7-8. By Lieutenant R. Wilcox. 

II.—Abstract of the Journal of a Route travelled by Captain S. F. 
Hannay, of the 40th Regiment, Native Infantry, in 1835-36, from the Capital 
of Avatothe Amber Mines of the Hookoong Valley, on the south-east 
frontier of Assam. By Captain R. Boileau Pemberton, 44th Regiment, 
Native Infantry. 

111.—Journal of a Trip to the Mishmi Mountains, from the debouching 
of the Lohit to about ten miles east of the Ghalums. Lat. 27° 50’ to 28° 10 
N.; Long, 95° 20’ to 96° 40’ E, By W. Griffith, Esq., F. L. S., Assistant 
Surgeon on the Madras Establishment, 1836. . 

1V.—Journey from Upper Assam towards Hookhoom. Ava, and Rangoo® 
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Lat, 27° 25’ to 16° 45’ N. ; Long. 96° to 96° 20’ E. By W. Griffith, Esq., F. 
L. S., Assistant Surgeon on the Madras Establishment, 1836. 

V.—Narrative of a Journey from Ava to the frontiers of Assam and back 
performed between December 1836 and May 1837, under the orders of 
Lieutengnt-Colonel Burney, Resident at Ava. By Mr. G, T. Bayfield, of 
the Medical Establishment of Fort St. George. 

VI.—Notes on a trip across the Patkoi Range from Assam to the 
Hookoong Valley. By H. L. Jenkins, Esq., in 1869-70. 

VII.—Notes on the Burmese Route from Assam to the Hookoong Valley. 
By H. L. Jenkins, Esq. Communicated to the Asiatic Society through H. 
Goodenough, Esq., by the President. (With a map.) 

VIII.—Report of a visit by Captain Vetch to the Singpho and Naga 
Frontier of Luckimpore, 1842, 

IX.—Reports of Lieutenant Brodie’s dealings with the Nagas on the 
Seebsaugor Frontier, 1841-46, 

X.—Notes on a visit to the Tribes inhabiting the Hills south of 
Seebsaugor, Assam. By 8S. E. Peal, Esq. 


The book is got up, as usual in work issuing from the Bengal 
Secretariat Press, in excellent style. 








Nuge Indice, selected from Zech Oriel’s Note-Book. By Phil. 
Robinson ; Allahabad: Pioneer Press, 1873. 


De say that this isa charming book is merely to repeat what 

almost every reader of the Culcutia Review must ‘have 
often heard said. We were not surprised to find when some 
mouths ago we tried to get some copies of the first Edition, that 
the whole edition had been quickly exhausted and we have little 
doubt that the volume now before us will soon be as difficult to 
get. Let, then, those of our—readers who have not yet supplied 
themselves with Nugaw Indice, do so at once. It is altogether the 
very pleasantest reading of its kind that has ever, so far as we 
know, appeared in India and we would that it oftener fell to our 
lot to have such books to criticize. There is a racy originality 
about Mr. Robinson’s writing which is very exhilarating, and 
his touch is deliciously light. Open the book where we will, 
something bright meets us, Take this, for example, from the paper 
on “ Mosquitoes ” :— 

Physieally, they seem to be at least of two kinds, the one drab-coloured 
and the other speekled, each as bad as the other, but much worse. eure 
their divisions are legion, and a musically imclined pachyderm might reasonably 
expect to find the ful! octave amorg them hat music would a choir of 
hungry mosquitoes make for a dance of Ghouls! What a fime accompani- 
ment to the gambols of corpses! Even the unmusieal can detect individuals 
by their tone. ‘There is the speckled baritone that rushes at you from the 
other end of the garden, and with three trumpet notes proceeds to drill a 
hole into you, and usually gets killed for his clumsiness ; for he settles on you 
with a confiding flop that would do credit to an able-bodied fly. But he is 
far preferable to the miscreant that skulks and dances bebind your head for 

alf an hour, leaving you to suspect that it has settled on your ear only by 
the sudden cessation of its exasperating sing-sung in a minor key. Some 
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that are too hungry even to roar at you before beginning dinner, and 

blind with their horrid lust for food, pitch down on the first corner of a 
your clothes that’ they come to, without a thought of grace, are less hateful 
than the dawdling dilettanti, which hover undecidedly about your ears or 
the nape of your neck, whining an obligato recitative in. C sharp; or others 
that trifle in a falsetto with your knuckles or anklebones. Straightforward 
honest wickedness is at all times better than underhanded villainy, and it ig 
more comfortable to forgive an offender than permit the offence. Therefore 
of the two mosquitoes that come with the fixed purpose of eating. you, that 
is the lesser criminal which begins first. He is more pardonable than the 
peerage | villain, who, however long his grace before meat may be, and 

owever incifferent and careless his demeanour, will, you know, ultimate] 

attain his end and satisfy his hideous propensities out of sight—and robably 
out of reach. There is no sinner so bad as a tedious one, and-the worst 


part of a mosquito bite is the lively apprehension of it. 


Or this, about the “ Indian Crow” :— 


An inkling of their fallen state seems to be floating, in the cerebra. of 
crows, for they sin naturally and never beg pardon. Did any one ever 
see a contrite corvus —a repentant crow? When taken flagrante delicto, 
does this nobody’s child provoke commiseration by craven and abject 
postures, deprecating anger by looks of penitence? Quite the contrary, 
These birds, if put to it, would deny that they stole Cicero’s pillow’ when 
he was dying, or that they sate, the abomination of desolation, where they 
ought not—profaning the Teraphim of John de Montfort, insulting his 
household gods and desecrating his Penates, while in the next room that 
great soldier and statesman was receiving the last consolations of: Extreme 
Unction? Yet itis known they did. Petruchio thought it hard to be 
braved in his own house by atailor—how keenly he would have felt the 
familiarity of Indian crows! In the verandahs they parade the reverend 
sable which they disgrace. They walk in the odour of sanctity through open 
doors, sleek as Chatband, wily as Pecksniff. Their stepis grave; and they 
ever seem on the point of quoting Scripture, while their eyes are wandering 
on carnal matters. Like Stiggins, they keepa sharp look-out for tea-time. 
They hanker after flesh-pots. They are as chary of their persons as the 
bamboo of its blossom, and distant to strangers. In Fngland they 
pretend to be rooks (except during rook-shooting), but in India’ they 
stand upon their own infamous individuality—for there are no rooks.. 


Or this from “'The Syce’s Children ” :— 


Troubles, as J have said, scem to keep far from them, for their handling 
is left all to Nature, who fends all evils save those of her own making from 
them. Their mouths ate always ready to open to show the laughing sparkling 
teeth: the black-berry eyes, when fear is absent, are always mirthful, ‘Their 
amusements are, however, very few. ‘The stock-in-trade of the Western 
waif—oyster shells and a dead cat—are not available. Oysters there are not, 
and, once dead, nothing belongs:to man in India. It is the fee of the carrion 
kites who have been waiting for it since its birth. They play, therefore, 
with themselves and with the surface of the ground. These playthings are 
always with them, and they seem to need no more. Nor, as may readily be 
understood, does this sport incite to much hilarity. ‘The syce’s children are 
generally of a solemn kind. ‘They may be seen, or glimpses of them, thread- 
ing their slow silent way through a gram ficld,one behind the other, like pigmy 
Hurons on a war trail, There is no laughter at the pigeons tumbling overhead, 
no jostling te pick up a fallen feather, no clapping of bands when they startle 
out a jackal or see a cat. ‘They do not catch the buttertlies, pick the flowers 
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or quarrel with each other. Their playground reached, they sit down, a 
Liliput punchayet, and discuss the dust. They pile it into little graves and 
funereally deck it with religious marigolds. But they do not dance round it. 
They survey it pleased, but quiet. Perhaps, as they tne seen their fathers do, 
they crouch to it and whisper the names of gods, but more often they sit round 
it, and add to or take from their structure, as the long pondered thought induces 
them, and then, when the sinking sun reminds them of their evening meal, 
they rise up and in single file pass on home again. But it must not be sup- 
posed they are unhappy, for they are evidently quite happy. Only they use 
it sadly. The Brahminism of the country has infected them, and they take 
their pleasure passively—as well they may. They live on equal terms with 
the pariah dogs—the jackals are one grade below, their father’s masters’ horses 
one grade above, them. They exist, as it were, only two feet from the ground, 
arch-images of wasted and creeping humanity. ‘They are quite harmless for 
there is not even any mischief for them todo. Glass to break there is none, 
and stone-throwing does not find favour with them, They steal fruit it is 
true, but only such as grows half wild in remote corners of the garden—berries 
which the green parrots and squirrels share unequally with them. No one 
loses by their criminal misappropriations, for no one but they would eat them. 
Poor little fragments, I could speak of you longer but I say it kindly,—you 
are not worth it. | 


These extracts will show those to whom the reading of Nugaw 
Indicw is yet a pleasure to come, what they may expect, and 
we need say no more, The book is worthy of a much more tasteful 
‘get-up ’ than has been given to it. 











